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FOREWORD 


The dist every of the civilization of the Indus Valley was a 
revelation in history, the influence of which is now felt in all the 
spheres of ancient Indian culture. Mohenjo Daro, Harappa and 
Chanhu Daro are for the history of ancient India, what Crete and 
Mycaene are for that of ancient Greece. Crete and Mycaene 
ha\eaIso destroyed a le^tend and helped to build a new true history 
of southern Europe. 

Fifty years ago we began the study of Indian History with 
the Aryan invasion and the composition of the Kigeedu, as if India 
were a country not yet inhabited before tliat event, overlooking the 
fact that the incoming Aryas had to fight their way against the Dasas 
or Dasyus whose power, symbolized in the hundred castles of 
Sambara, was in no way to be despised. Now we know how to weigh 
the value of that civilization prior to the advent of the Aryas in the 
balance of reality, and we are acquainted with its influence in 
shaping the modern complex which wc call Indian civilization. 

This is the point of view of Dr. B. G. Gokhale in this book 
which was submitted as a doctoral thesis to the University of 
Bombay. His period is certainly later than the Indus Valley Civili¬ 
zation and the Aryan invasion; but the author depicts the hoary 
Dravidian civilization as the background of his picture; without the 
former, the latter cannot be appraised in its true prospective. 

For the kingdom of Magadita was not an Aryan kingdom 
down to the period of the Brahnuoias; nor were its inhabitants 
Aryan. The heroic deeds of its ancient rulers sung by the Magadhas 
were not understood by the Aryan inhabitants of Madhyadesa, 
who qualified their speech as mrdhvat’ttchflh. If the Magadhas 
belonged to the indigenous stock of Indian people, the people of 
the mountains were less affected by the change, since the new¬ 
comers never reached those regions. Our author understands this 
natural phenomenon in the history of migrations and does not 
hesitate in declaring that the Buddha was the physical and cultural 
heir of the old Dravidian race, born in the country of the Mallas, 
“the people of the mountains’’, one of whose ancestors Okkaka had 
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all his son« married to his daughters according to the ancient custom 
of the land, a custom which was abominated by the Rigvedic Aryas, 
as the famous hymn of Yama and Yami clearly evinces. 

From this new point of view the history of ancient India 
and its culture has a totally different meaning. The modern 
historian cannot be the unconditional laudator of the Aryas, as was 
customary in the time of Romesh Chandra Dutt or Akshoy Kumar 
Mazmumdar. His task is to weigh all evidence impartially and to 
give every one his due. 

Our Author performs this task very fittingly. His book is; 
not so much concerned with the political history of Magadha, as{ 
with its cultural history. For him the former is only the back'! 
ground of the latter. The culture of a country is in fact the true' 
revealer of its spirit, which is alhimportant. In this revelation of 
the spirit of ancient India, her religious quest will naturally take a 
most prominent part, when the two great ascetical movements of 
Northern India, which arc called Buddhism and Jainism, captured 
the attention of Bharatavarsha and even of other countries round 
her. Dr. Gokhale, himself a good scholar in Pali literature, is 
eminently qualified to undertake this study and he has carried it out 
in a most creditable manner. 

If a guru has any right to rejoice in the success of his sisyas, 
the writer will feel an immense joy within his heart, on hearing 
of the appreciation of this new volume of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute by the scholarly world. 


H. HERAS, S. J. 



PREFACE 


Pali Buddhism has been a subject of intensive and extensive 
inquiry for over half a century now. Researches of eminent scholars 
like Drs. T. W. Rhys Davids, Hermann Oldcnberg and Wm. Geistcr 
in the West and Drs. B. C. Law, B. M. Barua, N. Dutt, D. R. 
Bhandarkar and Radha Kumud Mookerji in India have elucidated 
many of the problems concerning the origin and growth of Buddhism. 
But scholarly attention has been hitherto confined, more or less, to 
the life of Gautama, the Buddha, his philosophy and the monastic 
organisation of which he was the founder. The position and religion 
of the Buddhist Ufutsakas have not been equally fortunate in secur¬ 
ing that amount of searching inquiry which they so richly deserve. 
The present work attempts to trace the development of Buddhism 
as a religion. The early Buddhist monastic movement is taken as 
the starting point and the development of Buddhism as a religion of 
the masses is traced through various stages. Taking into consideration 
the natu/e of early Buddhism it is contended that it was primarily 
a monastic movement which later on developed into a religion with a 
highly organised church and a closely integrated laity. This, 
incidentally, is the first and central part of the work. The dominating 
figure in this evolution is that of Asoka, who with his moral 
earnestness and imperial power was instrumental in ttansfoiming 
what was once a struggling monastic sect, forming into itself a 
nucleus of a religious community, into a religion of the masses, 
especially of Magadha. Under his benevolent care and enthusiastic 
guidance, the Buddhist creed transcended the outskirts of .Magadha 
and seeped into the farthest confines of India. Certain omissions of 
adoctrinal nature like Nirvana and the Four Noble Truths in his 
edicts have led some scholars into believing that the Dharma preach¬ 
ed by Asoka was not specifically Buddhist. But it is pointed out 
in this part of the work that Asoka preached what then had been 
understood as the religion of the Buddhist laity. This aspect of his 
mission also shows the enlargement in the doctrinal scope of the 
Buddhist creed brought into play by circumstances both internal 
and external. The religion of Asoka shows the stage in the 
evolution of the Buddhist creed when the layman had become as 
important a member of the comunity as the Bhikkhu. 
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The period of the decline of the Mauryas witnessed the- 
fragmentation of the original Buddhist Samgha into different sects. 
The Brahmanical revival under the supremacy of Pusyamitra dealt a 
staiigcring blow to the Buddhist creed from which it revived only 
with great difficulty and diminished vigour. 

The second part of the work is treated as the political back* 
ground to the spread of Buddhism as a religion. The history of 
India after Asoka and upto the Christian Era, which incidentally is 
the period under review, is a history of disintegration in the religious, 
and political spheres. The period of disintegrations of the Buddhist 
church coincides with the Brahmanical counter-movement symbolic- 
sed by the militant personality of Pusyamitra Sunga. Buddhism 
championed the cause of Kshatriya revolt against attempted Brahmana 
domination. The successors of Pusyamitra arc shadowy figures and 
towards the end of the period appear a number of petty monarchies 
and the political picture is that of a feeble political power lapsing 
into insignificance. With the advent of the Sakas close the history 
of the period. 

The third parr deals with the implications of the Buddhist 
movement in the social sphere. Buddhism acted as a synthesizing 
force trying to wield into a harmonious whole the inherently disin¬ 
tegrating elements in the population. But the forces of disintegrat- 
tion outweighed those of synthesis the visible results of which, 
could be seen in the formulation and imposition of older dreams 
nd designs reflected in the law book of Manu and the Brahraanisation 
of the Ramaytina and the Mahabharata, It is contended in this part 
that Buddhism apart from being an cthico-religious creed was a 
social movement of the first magnitude. The social and economic 
conditions of the period are also discussed and a chapter on dress 
and jewelry attempts to present a comprehensive picture of the social 
life of the people. 

The fourth part deals with the interpretation of Buddhist art 
in terms of lay life. It is an oft-repeated saying that the history 
of Indian art begins with Asoka. It is significant that the 
primary motive behind all Asokan art is religion, which in 
other words means Buddhism. The cult of Stupa worship, 
the representation of the life of the Buddha in the form of 
Jatakas arc some of the topics discussed in this part and an 
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attempt is made to co-rclate them with the life of the Buddhist laity. 
The chapter on Buddhist education describes the educational condi 
tions in this period- 

The author has made an extensive use of Pali and Sanskrit 
texts and epigraphic and archaelogical meterial. But the researches 
of scholars like Drs. B. C. Law, B. M. Bania, N. L)iitt, D. H. 
Bhandarkar, Radha Kumud Mookerji, Anant Prasad Bannerji- Sastri, 
K. P. Jayswal, and others have been of valuable guidance and the 
author gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness to them. 

In the course of this work it has been necessary ti' differ from 
the views of eminent scholars but it is done with utmtist respect due 
to their erudition and in a spirit of inquiry and investig-ation. The 
author’s aim has always been a constructive one, to discern the truth 
according to his light and judgement. 

Finally comes the pleasant duty of tendering heart-felt thanks- 
to those who have helped the author in his work. The author, 
is deeply indebted to Miss Roshan Sanjana and Mr. J. P. Despza, 
the Librarian of the Indian Historical Research Inst, for going 
through the Proofs. The author is particularly grateful to Mr. B. 
Anderson, Asst. Librarian- Bombay University, whose unfailing 
kindness and quick selection of books and journals ntade him feel 
his work almost to be a pleasure. The author’s thanks arc also due 
to the Editor, The Bharat Jyoti for blocks of two photo.traplw- 
included in this work. 

^ But it is to his Gttru the Rev. Fr. H. Hcras, S. J- that the 
thor s most respectful thanks are due. It was his unfailing 

guidance and encouragement that enabled him to investigate a pro¬ 
blem both vague and complicated. 


B. G. GOKHALE 


St. Xacier’s CoHef/e, 
Bombay, Xor. sml 194S. 
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CHAPTER 


I 


BUDDHISM — BEGINNINGS 

^HE times which saw the rise of the religious systems of Gocama, 
the Buddha and Mahavira, the Jina were one of an intense 
speculative activity. They were ‘‘full ol various opinions, views, 
beliefs, schools, sects and teachings.The age of the invading 
Aryans in the distant Punjab with their nature songs and soma 
celebrations was already a thing of antiquity and the general 
tendency of the intellectual stratum of the population was to take 
a keen—almost preponderant delight in conditions here and 
hereafter. The picture that the Aranyakas and the Upanishads offer 
to us is a picture of a people devoted to philosophic thought and 
intense subjective speculation. The general trend of popular 
opinion was slowly but securely veering away from the complicated 
ritualism of the sacrificial alter with the consequent bloodshed 
towards a search of a system which would answer all the questions 
ol their hearts. Rhys Davids describes the three sets of ideas pre¬ 
valent in those times. They were Animism-polytheism, pantheism 
and dualism. The “polytheism” of the vedas was slowly yielding 
a place to the pantheism of the upanishads- and besides this there 
were various schools of thought like the Lokayatas and Samkhya 
which helped a great deal in giving an impetus to ‘much discussion 
on the ultimate problems of life’ and thus keep ‘an open field for all 
sorts of speculation’.^ 

Just what types of theories had gained currency then, could 
best be judged from the lengthy descriptions from the Ntkayas. 
‘There arc recluses and Brahmins,’ says the Buddha, ‘who recon¬ 
struct the ultimate beginnings of things, whose speculation are 
concerned with the ultimate past and who on eighteen grounds put 
forward various assertions regarding it’.* These philosophers were 

(1) Vld»., Sen, Schools and Sects la Jaiaa Literature, p. 3: also Rhys Davids 
Buddhist India, pp. 250.253: Bania, Pre-Buddhtst Phflosopy, pp. 188-198. 
(B. C. Law), Buddhistic Studies, "Six Heretical Teachers," pp. 73-88. 

(2) Buddhism, American Lectures, p. 22. 

(3) Ibid:, p. 26. 

(4) Rhys-Davids, Dialogues ol the Buddha, I. p. 27, D. N-, I. p,’. 12-13. 
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called Etcrnalists and regarded both the soul and the world as 
eternal. Then there were thinkers who held diverse theories 
regarding Brahma and other gods. Generally speaking these 
speculations, on an analysis of the Perfect Net (Brahma Jala), centre 
on the three points of the nature of soul, nature of God and life 
hereafter. 

Apart from these ‘samanas and brahmanas’ there was another 
section-equally strong and numerous which was a firm believer in 
the Vedas and the efficacy of the sacrificial ritual. The ‘Kandaraka 
sutta’ of the Majihima Nikaya gives a revealing picture of their 
rites and ceremonies. Take the case of the individual’, says the 
Buddha to his monks, ‘who becomes an anointed king of Noble race, 
or a Brahmin Magnate. East of the town, he or^ers the building of 
a new sacrificial hall, into which-after first cutting off his hair and 
beard and donning the rough pelt of a black antelopC'he goes with 
his queen consort and his brahmin chaplain, with his body anointed 
with ghee and oil, and scratching his itching back with an antler. 
His bed is grass and leaves strewn on the bare ground. For the 
whole party, there is only one solitary cow, with a calf by her side, 
which must be coloured percisely like its mother; and on this 
solitary cow's milk the king has the first call, the queen consort takes 
the second turn, the brahmin the third, the fourth makes the fire obla¬ 
tion, while the calf has to get along on what is left. Says the king:- 

“Let there be slain for the sacrifice so many bulls, so many 
steers, heifers, goats and rams. Let there be felled so many trees 
for the sacrificial posts. Let so much Kusa grass be cut to strew 
round the sacrificial spot. And all the persons known as slaves, 
messengers and servants, harried by stripes and fear, then set about 
the preparations with tearful faces and voices of lamentation.”* 
This picture though modified and enlarged in certain respects, shows 
the cult of sacrifice before the rise of Buddhism. Intensive and 
extensive ritualism produced a scepticism about the need and efficacy 
of these rituals and their true bearing on the ultimate problems of life. 

Complex ritualism formed one extreme while the other was 
formed by torturous penances in the search for ultimate truth. 
Gotama himself practised these penances but found them unsatis- 
factory. He dec l ared in the Ma hasih anada sut ta ^ “to such a pitch o f 

(1) Chalmers, Furthvr DtalocjiJM of the I, p. 249, M- tf-t L P- 344. 

(2) Ibid., p. S3 
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asceticism have 1 gone that naked was I flouting life’s decccies, 
licking my hands after meals, never heeding when folk called to me 
to come or to stop, never accepting food brought to me before my 

rounds or cooked expressly for me.1 have visited only one 

house a day and there taken only one morsel;.in fulfilment of 

my vows I have plucked out the hair of my head and the hair of my 
beard, have never quitted the upright for the sitting posture, have 
squatted and never risen up, moving only a squat, liaving couched 
on thorns, have gone down to water punctually thrice before 
nightfall to wash (away the evil within). After this wise in diverse 
fashion have 1 lived to torment and to torture my body; to such a 
length of asceticism have I gone.” 

Gotama'rejected both these extremes and founded his ‘Middle 
Path’ for the ‘benefit of the many’. He announces the discovery of 
his new path in the following terms: ‘These are two extremes. Oh 
Bhikkhus, which he who has given up the world ought to avoid. 
What are these two extremes? A life given to pleasures, devoted to 
pleasures and lusts; this is degrading, sensual, vulgar, ignoble and 
profitless; and a life given to mortification;’ this is painful, ignoble 
and profitless. By avoiding these two extremes. Oh Bhikkhus, the 
Tathagata has gained the knowledge ot the Middle Path which leads 
to insight, which leads to wisdom which conduces to calm, to 
knowledge, to Sambodhi, to Nirvana.”- 

It is not our purpose in this work to trace the history of 
the philosophical systems which were the precursors of Buddhist 
thought. We are mainly concerned with its history inasmuch as 
it refers to Asoka’s religion and his place in Buddhism which is 
our main purpose. For the purposes of convenience we will divide 
the history of Buddhism into three periods. Fist Period: circa 500 
to circa 350 B.C. (2) Second Period, circa 350 to circa 200 B.C. 
and (3) Third Period, circa 200 to Cnristian Era. It is quite 
admissible that this division is not faultless and that the periods 
may not admit of such a chronological division for the history of a 

(1) The following statement from the Kassapa Sihanada Sutlana adequately shows 
the Buddha's attitude towards assoetism. Santano Gofamo Sabbam tapam 
garahatt, sabbam tappastahn lukhajivim ekamsena upakkosati upavadati 
D. N. m, p, 161. 

(2) Rhys Pavids & Oldenberg, "Vinaya Texts," XIU. I. p. 94, M.V. 1,6-17, 
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religion with inward growth but as it appears to,us the most 
conveniently justifiable we have made use of it. 

The First Period: 800 B.C. to 350 B.C.: 

The date of Buddha’s Nirvana is still a matter of dispute 
among scholars but we can safely accept 540 B.C. as the latest starting 
date for the Buddist monastic movement. One point must be 
stressed here at the outset - though we will have occasion to 
refer to it later - that at the beginning, Buddhism, by no stretch 
of any liberal interpretation could be called a religion in the 
accepted sense of the term. At the most it can be called a sect 
but it can best be described as a Monastic movement. In order 
to bring out the main characteristics of this period we must describe 
in some details the life and mission of Gotama, the Buddha for his 
personality permeates the entire background of his ethical system. 
In the following lines an attempt is made to describe the teacher’s 
life with materials collected, wherever possible, mainly from Pali 
canonical sources. 

In order to understand in its proper perspective, the rise of 
the Buddha and the. spread of his religious system, principally 
first in Magadha, it is imperative for us to trace the background of 
the history of the province and its cultural condirions. 

From the earliest times Magdha had held a position of 
importance in the geography and the cultural history of ancient 
India. The place, which in the course of centuries saw the rise 
and spread of the religious systems of Gotama and Mahavira was 
already invested with a definite importance and hoary antiquity. 
The earliest reference to Magadha and the Magadhas is to be found 
in Vedic literature.* The Magadhas seem to be viewed with hostile 
interest by the early Aryans. In the Atharva Veda fever is wished 
away to the Amgas and Magadhas among other undesirables.* 
The unusual references, as Oldenberg’ terms them, indicate, in 
all probability a predominance of a non-Aryan population and 
culture during the times of the Vedic Aryans. The Magadhas 
appear to be neither brahmanas nor sudras. They were on very 

(1> Macdonsll and Keith, Ved'e Index, II, p. 116. 

(2) Atharva Veda, Kanda V, Sukta 22-14, 

(3) Buddha, p. 400, note. • 
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friendly terms with the Vratyas* who were outside the pale of 
Aryan civilisation. The Vratyas played an important part in the 
early history of Magadha. The word Vratya means an inimical 
horde. The Vratyas are also described as those who neglect their 
sacred duties- and are called “Aryas who act like non-Aryas.”' 
They had no Brahmanical culture and probably they lud their 
own language.* It appears quite evident that the early Magadha 
culture was distinctly non-Aryan because the Brahmans of Magadha 
were so called only by courtsey.® The Vajaseniya Samhita" indicates 
that a Magadha could be dedicated as a sacrificial victim. Even 
when Magadha was sufficiently Aryanised the old hatred died hard, 
and laboured explanations are given to explain the “different 
Magadha.” Manu, for instance,' says that the Magadha is of mixed 
origin, being born of a Vaisya from a Kshatriya or a Brahmana 
wife. Migration to Amga and Magadha is looked upon with 
disfavour even in Smriti literature,* apparently for the reason 
that the cultural and historical background of early Magadha was 
non-Aryan. Then the Aryans started infiltcring into Magadha 
and made several efforts to superimpose their religion and culture on 
the Magadhas but the attempts were relatively unsuccessful. The 
colonies of Brahmanas in the centre of Magadhan population 
formed the focii from which these attempts were made." Against 
this superimposition by a foreign tribe ot an alien religion and 
an equally alien culture'® came the revolt of the Buddhists 
in the shape of a new monastic and ethical system. Shastri 
explains: “ The mighty upheaval of intellectual, moral and 

(1) Atharva Vtda, Kanda XV, Adhyaya 1, Sukla 2. 

(2) Chanda, Indo-Aryan Races, I, p. 38. 

(3) Manusmritl. X, 20. 

(4) Harprasad Shastri, Magadhan Literature, pp. 3-8. 

(5) Ibid., p. 9, e^. the refarances to Brahmana gama (Brahmana villages) are 
significant. 

(6) Vajasaneya Samhita, XXX, 5, 22. 

(7) Manu Smriti, X, 11. 

(8) Cf. Chanda, Indc-Aryan Races, I, p. 40, Raychoudhuri, Siudies in Indian 

Antiquities, pp. 58-59, Rapson, 1, pp. 123-124, Mockerii, Hindu 

Civilisation, p. 93, Rangacharya, Pre-Mussalman India,, II, p. 334, Bliindai- 
kar. Some Aspects ol Ancient Indian Culture, pp. 47-48 irtc. 

(9) D. N., I, p. 127. 

(10) C/„ Weber, indiseke Studien, I. pp. 52-53 where he says that this anitne-sity 
may be due to an element of aboriginal blood and the .-.ubstxiuent rise of 
Buddhism. 
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political life in the sixth and seventh centuries before Christ 
was the result of the comparati\e freedom from the Brahmins,*’* 
which the Magadhas enjoyed. In fact the religion, if it can be 
so called, arose outside the settlements of the Vedic Aryans. 
“Whoever pursues an inquiry into the beginning of the extension 
of Buddhism,” states Oldenberg, “ must remember that the home 
of the oldest Buddhist communities, lies in the tracts or near the 
limits of those tracts, into which Agni Vaisvanara did not cross in 
his flaming course when he travelled to the east.”- 

Buddha’s Life: 

The Buddha was bom in a Sakyan royal family. The Nalaka 
Sutta describes the event: “The gods had all assembled in heaven 
and were in a mood of rejoicing. The sage Nalaka asked them the 
reason of their joy. They replied ' In the country of Sakyas, 
in the forest of Lumbini is bom the future Buddha.”^ These 
Sakyas are described as kshatriyas and belonged to the ancient tribe 
of the Angirasas.* The territory lay on the borderland of the Hima' 
layas’ in the north-east portion of the U. P. and along the borders 
of Nepal between Bahraich and Gorakltpur’.® A very interesting 
story is narrated describing the origin of the Sakyas. The Buddha 
explains the origin of his tribe to the Brahmina Ambattha : ‘ Long 
ago. Oh Ambattha, king Okkaka, wanting to divert the succession 
in favour of the son of his favourite queen, banished his elder 
childrc-n-Okkamukha, Karanda, Hatthinika and Sinipura from the 
land. And betng thus banished they took up their dwelling on the 
slopes of the Himalayas, on the borders of a lake where a mighty 
oak tree grew. And through fear of injuring the purity of their 
line they intermarried with their sisters. 

“ Now Okkaka, the king, asked the ministers at his court; 

* Where, sirs, are the children now 

“ There is a spot, sire, on the slopes of the Himalayas, on 
the borders of a lake, where there grows a mighty oak (Sako). 

(1) Op. cit. 

(2) Buddha. 11 

(3) 5. AT., p. 103, 

(4) S.B.E.. XXI, p. 122; Note. D.N. H, p. 16S. 

(5) Thomas, Llfs of Buddha os logend and history, p. 16. 
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There do they dwell. And lest they should injure the purity of 
their line they have intermarried with their ( sakahi) own sisters.” 

Then did Okkaka, the king, burst forth in admiration: 
“ Hearts of oak ( sakya ) are these young fellows ! Right well they 
hold their own (parnmsakya) The same source throws a very 
interesting light on the nature of the mental make-up of the race. 
They are described as haughty, impudent and reluctant to pay due 
honour to the Brahmanas.- A significant sentence 8ymbolise.s the 
Aryan attittude towards the Sakyas: Cancla sakya Jati pharnsa 
lahusa,-ibbha santa, ibbha samana na Brahmane sakkaronti. Trans: 
Rough is the Sakya breed and rude, surly is the Sakya 
breed and violent. Menials, mere menials, they do not venerate 
the Brahmanas.-^ Buddhaghosa in his commentary explains rcihhnsu 
as bahubhnnino and adds: Sakyanam mukhe vivate annassa 
vacanokaso va nattht: when Sakya mouths are open, there is no 
chance for others to speak.^ This gloss clearly echoes the impres' 
sion the Magadhas created in Aryan mind for they were reputed 
to be * loud voiced The word ‘ibbha’ ' means menial or low 
bom and indicates a non-Aryan origin. In view of all these clear 
indications from the sacred literature of the Buddhists it is difficult 
to agree with Viswanatha that: ‘ The Sakyas were an Aryan solar 
race.’'* The passage referred to above has another very signifi¬ 
cant word-Bandhupadapancca-which Buddhaghosa explains as: 
Brahmuno puthipadato Jata : born from the feet of Brahma. 
It is interesting to recall here that Manu ascribes the birth of the 
Sudra to the feet of Brahma.® From all these references it is evident 
that the Sakyas were a non-Aryan tribe, probably undergoing the 
process of superficial Brahmanisation at the time of the rise of 
Buddhism. If this non-Aryan background, superimposed by a 
veneer of Aryanism, is borne in mind then the actions of the Buddha 
and the trend of bis teachings become easier to comprehend. 

Biographies of Gotama in a connected and complete form arc 
compilations of post-Christ centuries and hence arc embellished 

(1) Rhyi David*, Dial of Buddha, 1. p. 115. The Sakyas trace their ancestry from 
Okkaka (Ikshvaku of the Epics and the Puranas). 

(2) /b/dvP. 113. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) D.H.A. I, p. 256. _ 

Bacial Synthesis in Hindu Culture, p. 122. 

(6) Manuamrit, I, 96. 
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with a large amount of extraneous matter which was in a process of 
growth all through the centuries after the death of the Buddha. On 
a close examination of these materials with due reference to their 
chronological position we are able to perceive a gradual process of 
the deification of the Buddha to which we will turn on a subsequent 
occasion. The Nikayas themselves give us some scraps of informa¬ 
tion scattered here and there, of a semi-authentic nature, collating 
which, we are enabled to arrive at a fair account of Gotama’s life. 
Brom the Mahapadana sutta we learn that Suddhodana was his 
father and Maya his mother.* Suddhodana, it appears, was a petty 
Sakyan chieftain with his capital at Kapilavatthu. Gotama was born 
in the Lumbini forest and after seven days after his birth his mother 
died. After the death of his mother he was brought up by his aunt 
(mother’s sister) Mahapajapati Gotami who has contributed a poem 
to the collection of verses by the Buddhist nuns.® He was brought 
up with the same pomp and glory as would any other Indian prince 
be brought up in those days. Three palaces were built for his use: 
one for summer, the other for winter and the third for the rainy 
season. In these palaces he spent his days surrounded by female 
dancers and musicians in idle nothings and undisturbed peace. At 
a young age he was married to Rahulamata (known as Yashodhara 
in later accounts) who gave birth to a son called Rahula. Soon 
Gotama tired of the melancholy succession of the days of cloying 
happiness and was disturbed and restless. Then on various occa¬ 
sions, while out on pleasure drives, he saw an old man, a sick man 
and a recluse-sights which he had never seen before. These turned 
his thoughts from pleasure to the fundamental problems of here 
and hercatter. The gentle murmuring of dissatisfaction assumed, 
in course of time, a definite form in the shape of his resolve to 
become an ascetic. Then news came that a son was bom unto 
him and his resolve became firm, shorn off all traces of hesitation, 
and looking on his wife and child in their jewelled chamber for 
the last time he left the limits of the town, sltaved off his hair and 
beard and adopted the life of a wandering rcliuious beggar. Now 
he wanted to make an unending effort to understand life and its 
problems for which he abandpned the trappings of royalty and 

(1) D.jv. II, p. 3 . 7 . ~~ ~ 

(2) nSi/sr, p. 16. 
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oppulence for a life of few wants and fewer vexations. His first 
step in this direction was to apprentice himself to two teachers 
Alara Kalama and Uddka Ramaputta so that he may find an answer 
to the disturbing thoughts of bis mind. TTiesc did not satisfy him 
and he turned away from both of them. In a very revealing passage 
Gotama describes this spiritual ‘ seelenu andenoig ’. “ TTierc came 
a time when 1, being quite young, with a wealth of coal-black hair 
untouched by grey, and in all the beauty of my early prime-despite 
the wishes of my parents, who wept and lamentcd-cut off my 
hair and beard, donned the yellow robes and went forth from home 
to homelessness on pilgrimage. A Pilgrim now, in search of the 
right, and in quest of the exccllant road to peace beyond compare, 
1 came to Alara kalama and said: ‘It is my wish, reverend Kalamr, 
to lead the higher life in this your doctrine and rule.’ “Stay with 
us, venerable sir,” was his answer, “ my doctrine is such that ere 
long an intelligent man can for himself discern, realise, enter on, 
and abide in, the full scope of his master’s teaching." Before long, 
indeed, very soon, 1 had his doctrine by heart. So far as mere 
lip-recital and oral repetition, I could say off the (founder’s) 
origial message and the cider’s exposition of it, and could profess 
with others, that 1 knew and saw it to the full. Tlien it struck me 
that it was no doctrine, merely accepted by him on trust that Alara 
Kalama preached, but one which he professed to have entered on 
and to abide in after having discerned and realised it for himself 
and assuredly he had received knowledge and vision therecif. So 
1 went to him and asked him up to what point he had himself 
discerned and realised the doctrine he had entered on and now 
abode in. “Up to the plane of Naught, he answered.’’ Then he 
himself learnt what he could learn from Alara Kalama but did not 
find an adequate solution to his questions. After that he went 
to Uddaka Ramaputta who led up him upto the plane of ‘ neither 
perception nor non-perception’ and there too he fared none the 
better. In the meanwhile he saw a path to spiritual insight through 
the medium of dire austerities and practised them. Among them 
some of them were : regulating the breath, stopping the breathing 
for a considerable time, adopting various tortuous poses, Kathing 
with hot water when it was hot outside and with cold when it 


(1) Further Dial, of Buddha, 1, pp. IIS-IIC. 
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was cold, eating little food, fasting completely and generally tor¬ 
menting his body. All these he found could not lead him to the 
higher plane of thought which he had set as a goal before himself.*^ 

Then, ‘still in search of the Right, and in quest of the excellent 
road to peace beyond compare’ says he, ‘I came, in the course of an 
alms pilgrimage, through Magadha, to the camp township at 
Uruvela and there took up my abode. Said I to myself on survey¬ 
ing the place: Truly a delightful spot, within its goodly groves and 
clear-flowing river with ghats and amenities, hard by a village for su¬ 
stenance. So there I sat me down, needing nothing further 

for my striving. Subject in myself to rebirth-deseasc-diath-sorrow and 
impurity, and seeing peril in what is subject thereto, I sought after 
the consumate peace of Nirvana, which knows neither rebirth nor 
decay neither disease nor death, neither sorrow nor impurity: This 
1 pursued and this 1 won; and there arose within me the conviction, 
the insight that now my deliverance was assured, that this was my 
last birth, nor should I ever be reborn again.’* 

Soon after this event of epoch-making significance he was 
reluctant to preach what he discovered to the world for he was 
afraid that the common people may not understand what he preached 
and so his efforts may be wasted. Then, Brahma Sahampati 
approached him with a request that he should preach his new 
doctrine lest the world may perish without it. Finally he decided 
to preach the doctrine and declared: Nirvana’s doors stand open 
wide to all. • Let those with ears to hear, discard your outworn 
creeds.’* This doctrine he went about preaching from place to place 
for forty five years, during which times he wielded his monastic 
orgnanisation into a unique force in many respects. The story of his 
death is narrated very touchingly in the Maha^arinibbana sutta 
the Chapter of the Great Decease. At the time of his death he was 
eighty years of age. Ananda, his favourite disciple, on hearing 
that his preceptor was about to pass away was griet-stricken whom 
he tried to console saying: “Enough Ananda, do not let yourself be 
troubled, do not weep. Have 1 not already on former occasions, 
told you that it is in the very nature of all things most near and dear 

(1) M.N., n, p. 93. 

(2) Fort/ier Cfa/. o/BucW/io, I, pp. 117-118. 

(3) p. 120 
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unto us that we must divide ourselves from them, leave them, sever 
ourselves from them? For a long time Anand, have you been very 
near to me by acts of love, kind and good that never varies, and is 

beyond all measure.Lying betwixt the twin sala trees in 

Kusinara the Buddha passed away with his last message to his 
monks scarcely out from his lips: ‘Decay is inherent in all com¬ 
ponent things. Work out your salvation with diligencc.'- 

The portrait of the Buddha as reflected in tl\e Pali books is tliat 
of a towering personality. He was a man of stately build and royal 
mein. He had a rich and resonant voice and there were always on 
his face that lustre and glory which come of supreme self-confidence 
and inward peace.^ He was always affable and of an equable 
temper which he rarely lost even under extreme provocation. He 
was a master of the art of quick npartee and a ready story-teller of 
amusing and sarcastic talcs surcharged with obvious moral preach¬ 
ing. He was an excellent diner-out and was always sought out by 
kings and common-men alike. He was a fearless critic of the 
Brahmanas and their teachings and ridiculed the meaningless pomp 
of the sacrificial ritual of the outmoded Vedas. From his innumer¬ 
able utterances we get a picture of a rational thinker and a confident 
reformer, a prince turned a religious wanderer and a philosopher 
turned a moralist. Indeed it was his magnificiently unique persona¬ 
lity which contributed, in no less a measure, to tbc wide spread 
of lus system, winning for it royal favours and popular support. 


(1) Dial, of Buddha, II, p. 158. 

(2) I, pp. 87-110. 



CHAPTER U 

THE BUDDHA’S DHARMA AND SAMGHA 

•JHE fundamental basis over which the very superstructure of 
subsequent Buddhist philosophy is formed is the acceptance 
of unending misery as a concommitant condition of life. The 
Buddha as a keen observer of all earthly phenomena saw in all 
its bewildering diversity the unity of total misery as a characteristic 
condition of life on earth. He presumes that life and all that is 
' associated with it is nothing but pain and proceeding from this 
starting point strives to discover an escai>e from this all enveloping 
sorrow. Having accepted this central fact of sorrow he inquires 
into its cause and promptly comes tc the conclusion that ignorance 
- abject ignorance - is the prime cause of it. While meditating 
in the seclusion of his retreat at Buddhagaya under the Bodhi 
tree he reflects: ‘Verily this world has fallen upon trouble, one is 
bom, and grows old, and dies and falls from one state and springs 
in another.’’ As an answer to the problem of the starting point of 
sentient existence he formulates the four Noble Truths of (1) suffer¬ 
ing, (2) its origin, (3) its cessation and (4) the Noble Eight-fold 
path. These Four Truths, he claimed, ‘enlighten the eye and the 
spirit, lead to rest, to knowledge, to enlightenment and to Nirvana. 

The misery, which he sought to eradicate with the help of 
a complete grasp over the Four Noble Truths, is chiefly centred 
in the body and the mind. The body, according to the early 
Buddhists, is the concrete representation of that abstract principle 
of nature, namely constant change and transformation in the world 
of matter and as such should not be looked upon as of great 
consequence. The Vijaya sutta of the Sutta Nipata tenders a 
detailed advice to the monk as to what attitude he should adop 
towards his body.- Even in the case of medicaments a monk is 
enjoined upon administering them solely with the idea that he can 
‘stem the pain caused by present disease and to become healthly’ 

(1) DJo/. o! BuddM. II, p. 23. D.N.. II, p.p. 31-34. . ^ 

(2) op. c//.. pp. 26-2. 
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in order that he may be able to live the holy life better than he 
would when ill.' 

The Buddha’s most important contribution to contemporary 
philosophical and ethical thought is his formulation of the four Noble 
Truths, the Noble Eightfold Path and the theory of Dependent 
Origination. The Noble Path is pointed out as a means, to enable 
a monk to live the life of rectitude which is a prerequisite to the 
attainment of Nirvana. The eight steps of the path are:-‘Right outlook; 
right aims; right speech; right action; means of livcliood, right 
effort; right mindfulness and right rapture or concentration.*^ On 
a close examination of these ‘eight steps’ we find that their true 
bearing is on a practical morality, which is not surprising, taking 
into consideration the fact that ‘Buddhism in its origin is a religion 
of a moral nature, and that the morality which Buddhism particularly 
emphasizes is a practical one.’^ 

The theory of Dependent Origination had, in all probability, 
in parts, been borrowed from contemporary thought like SumkKyu 
but the originality of the contribution lies in the complete cycle 
it attempts to present. A detailed exposition of it is given in the 
Mahaeagga: Ignorance leads to confection (Saimkaras) confections 
to consciousness: consciousness to Name and Form: Name and 
Form to six spheres of sense-organs: the six sphres of sense-organs 
to contact: contact to sensation; sensation to perception: perception 
to grasping: grasping to existence; existence to birth to old age, 
disease and misery. The cycle stated above manifests itself in 
existence and all the dependent ills.* It can only be made inopera¬ 
tive by dispelling ignorance, in other words by acquiring wisdom, 
which in Pali Buddism means morality.’* The only way to make 
the cycle non-effective is to lead a moral life in practice while 
intellectually the aspirant must properly grasp the import of the 
Four Noble Truths and assiduously study all sentient phenomena in 
the context of the three characteristics of corporeal existence. These 
three characteristics are that: Every thing is impermanent (sabbam 


( 1 ) 

(2) Further Dial, ol Buddha. I, p. 214., M.N., I, p. 298. 

(3) Tachibana; Op. Cli., p. V. 

(4) M.N. I, pp. 2-3. 

(5) Tachibana, Op. Cit.. p. VI. 
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aniccam), (2) every thing is firmly rooted in misery (subbamdultlcham), 
and (3) everything is without a lasting entity (sabbam anacta).^ 

‘Buddhim,’ observes Rhys Davids, ‘alike in its ethics and 
its views of the past and the future, ignores the two theories 
of God and the soul/* That the Buddha definitely and unequivocally 
rejects the conception of the Ego is clear enough from a careful 
perusal of the Pali Suttas but attempts have been made by certain 
scholars to argue that the Buddha did believe in soul. No doubt 
certain sentences from stray texts, wrenched out of their proper 
context and background arc extremely liable to be interpreted to 
mean that the Buddha believed in some sort of a ‘self’! An instance 
in point would be the following verse from the Dhammapada: 

Atta hi attano natho: ko hi nacho paro siya: 

Attana hi sudantena: Natho labhati dullabhamJ 

The Self is the master of the self; who else can be the master 1 
When the self is well-controlled; a rare master is found.' Herein the 
Self can easily be taken for soul and subsequently the sentence can 
be interpreted as: the self, when weU<ontrolled can find the Master. 
This interpretation not only tries to include that namely Soul and the 
Master in Buddhist theory but also vitiates against the entire concep¬ 
tion ot life as propounded by the Buddha. Numerous texts 
expressly forbid all speculations regarding soul and the last oi the 
three characteristics quoted above clearly lays down Anatta, no soul- 
ness as a mark ot all sentient phenomena. It is not useful for our 
purpose here to enter into a tontroversy regarding this question for 
our main object is to trace the development of Buddhism as a 
religion of the laity with due reference to the position occupied by 
Asoka in it. But cn passant it must be stated here that on the 
strength of the evidence before us we cannot but agree with Rhys 
Davids. Indeed, Sakkayaditthi, belief in soul, is held as a delusion 
and a hindrance on the Holy Path.^ Describing some of the barren 
ideas which a monk may waste his time upon the Buddha says: ‘Or 
his error is to hold that this speaking and sentient self of his-which 
is experiencing the fruits of good and bad conduct in this or that 

(1) M.W. I-p. 135. 

(2) Buddhism, American Lectures, p. 9. 

(3) Dhp. Altavag/gv, verse No. 4. 

4)) Rhys Davids, Dial, of Bi^dka, I, pp. 30-35, 
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earlier existence has always been, and will always be, an evcrlastinR 
and changeless self, which will stand fast so long as heaven and earth 
stand fast.’* This view the Buddha condenans as a ‘jungle of error’. 

The Buddha unreservedly believed in the theories of Karma 
and transmigration.^ The real difficulty has been of understanding 
the process of transmigration set into motion by Karmic energy 
without a soul transmigrating. What really transmigrates is the 
“sum-total of action measured in terms of sumsktiras.’’ Hence as tl»c 
Buddha conceives of it ‘there is no being there is only a l)ectmunt;.'* 

The Summum Bonum of all spiritual exertion, according to 
Buddhist thought, is Nirvana. WLu this state exactly means has 
seldom been adequately explained by the Buddha. He says to his 

disciples: ‘Come, Oh, Bhikkhus.lead the holy life for the sake of 

the complete extinction of suffering.’* The Katana sutta of the Sutta 
Nipata says that those who lead the life of Right “pass away like 
the lamp.’’ (Nibbanti dhira yathayam padipo).-' It is also explained 
as a complete extinction of birth, old age, death, grief, lamentation 
and misery, dejection and harrassment." The holy life is led for the 
attainment of absolute Nirvana which is neither purity of heart, nor 
purity of view, nor purity which comes from dispelling doubts, nor 
purity which comes from fullest insight into paths right and wrong. 
But absolute Nirvana does not lack these states of mind. All these 
purities are simply the stages which lead one to Nirvana but do not 
constitute Nirvana by themselves.^ Wc get a more detailed exposi¬ 
tion from the Sutta Nipata.^ It is described thus: ‘The world is 
bound by pleasure, reasoning is its practice, by the leaving of desire 
nibbnna is said to be.’ From a large number of passages which give 
a vague description of this state of absolute bliss it appears that 
Nirvana is a state ‘over which the law of causality lias no power.’* 

(1) Cholmert, Further Dial, of Buddha, I, p. 214. 

(2) S.N. p. 97' Kammana Vattatl loko: Kammana vatlall paja: kammantbattdhana 
satta. ratthaaaaniva yayato. 

P) Rhys David. Dial of Buddha, I, p. 121. 

(4) S.B.f.' XIII. p. 99. 

(5) S.N..P.33. 

(6) M.//.-I,p.431. 

(7) D.U.. I, p. 163. 

(8) X, p. 196. 

( 9 ) Oldepborg, Buddha, p. 263. 
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‘It is the cool quiet ot everlasting peace.’* Once having reached this 
state there Is no more coming back to this world.* It is a state 
beyond good and evil, beyond happiness and pain, be/ond longing 
and quictitude. It is, in fact, the state indescribable. This state can 
be achieved in this life and a man who has achieved it continues to 
live the natural term of his life. A man destined to pass into the 
indescribable state of Nirvana may still be detained in the world of 
suffering; he knows that it is not he himself who the coming and 
going of the samskarps affects.’-' Sariputta, a prominent disciple of 
the Buddha, in reply to a query succinctly puts forward the concep¬ 
tion of Nirvana: ‘The subjugation of desire, the subjugation of hatred 
the subjugation of perple.xity, this, oh friend, is called Nirvana.’* 

It is the happy privilege of the Arhat or the 'Perfect Man’ 
who has ‘realised that, for the sake of which, sons of noble families 
rightly renunciate from the house to the houseless condition and 
which comes at the end of holy life’, the bliss ot Nirvana. The 
Perfect Man is he who has destroyed all depravaties, destroyed the 
fetter of existence, and is liberated through right knowledge.’® 
He has 'cut off craving, turned back the fetter and after the right 
pacification of pride has put an end to pain.’® He has discarded 
‘ignorance, rebirth, craving, the five fetters and egotism’," and there 
is no ‘circle for which he could be designated.’® He is delivered in 
‘both ways’ i.e. ‘has reached through the medium of his physical 
senses those tranquil deliverences which arc immaterial and 
transcend all that is material, and has destroyed cankers through 
intellectual vision.’* A monk on reaching ‘Perfect Manhood’ docs 
not necessarily cease to live. He lives so long as the natural span 
of his life compels him to live and on death ‘docs not come back 
here again..’ 

The Buddha has not clearly indicated as to what happens 
when the ‘Perfect Man’ passes into Nirvana. All such speculation 

(1) Ibid. 

(2) W.Ar.II.p.531. 

(3) Oldenbeig, Buddha p. 264. 

(4) Jbld., Note. 

(5) M.N..I.PP.1-6. 

(6) Ibid. 

(7) Ibid.lpp.133.5. 

(6) Ibid. 

(9) Cha\iaeTB, Further Dial, of Buddha, 1, p,337. “Ubhatogavimutto" 

M.N., I, p. 499. 
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he avoided to pursue and this point proved a fertile ground for the 
sprouting of many theories which formed the basis of some of the 
future Buddhist sects. Vacchagotta, the wandering ascetic, asks 
the Buddha: Where does the Truth Finder pass to after death here ? 
To which he firmly declined to reply. Instead he replied with a 
simile: ‘What think you, Vacchagotta, if there were a fire blazing 
in front of you, would you know it 7 

Yes. 

If you are asked what made the fire blaze, could you give 
an answer? 

1 would answer that what made it blaze was the fuel consisting 
of bracken and sticks. 

If the fire went out, would you know it had gone out 

Yes. 

If now, you are asked in what direction the fire had gone, 
whether to cast, west, north or south, could you give an answer 7 

. The question docs not apply. Since the fire was kept 
alight by bracken and sticks and since it had consumed its fuel and 
had received no fresh supplies, it is said to have gone out for lack 
of fuel to sustain it. 

Just in the same way, Vacchagotta, all things material, 
all feelings, all perception, all plastic forces, all conscious' 
ness, everything by which the Truth-Finder might be denoted 
has passed away from him, grubbed and stubbed, leaving only 
the bare, cleared site, where once a palm tree towered, a thing 

that once has been and now can be no more.reborn does not 

apply to him.everything by which the truth-finder might be 

denoted has passed away for him, utterly and for ever.’* 

The path which leads a man to the ultimate end or holy life, 
which is Nirvana is elaborately described by the Pali Nikayas. This 
state of utter, absolute or perfect bliss can never be attained by 
one living the life of a house-bolder. That can never be. This point 
will be developed when we have occasion to discuss whether 
Buddhism can be correctly described as a religion or only a 
monastic movement in the earlier stages. The essential condition 

(1) Chalmsrt, /'urtAar Diai. of Buddha, I, pp. 343-844. td.tf., I, p> 480. 
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for the acquisition of the state of perfect peace is that’ a man with 
faith cuts off his hair and beard, dons the yellow robe, gives up his 
household life, his family and relatives.’’ His training at this stage 
could be, for the purposes of discussion, divided into two parts. 
The practical aspect comes under the moral training while the 
intellectual part consists of a thorough grasp of Buddhist metaphysical 
theory. It is needless to reiterate that the moral part is over¬ 
whelmingly large as Buddhism is essentially a moral system. The 
practical part of his training consists of observing a number of 
vows, practising sense-control, the meditations and the infinitudes. 
The ten commandments regulating right living are: abstention from 
destroying life; stealing; impurity; lying; intoxicating liquors; 
eating at forbidden times; witnessing dancing; singing; puppet shows; 
using garlands and finery; use of high and broad beds accepting 
gold or silver.* He should learn to generally control his bodily 
action, speech and mind’ and strive to maintain their purity. His 
thoughts should not be influenced by passion, ill-will or illusion.* 
He mast realise that pleasure (nandi) is at the root of all pain’ 
and should cultivate the feeling of equanimity. To facilitate this 
he should eradicate from his mind the five cankers of ill-will, hatred, 
sloth and torpor, flurry and worry and vain scepticism.* As a visible 
help in realising the state of equanimity, there are laid down the 
four stages of meditation* and the four infinitudes* which Buddhism 
seems to have borrowed from yogic thought. His mental outlook 
should be divested of all traces of belief in an ego, scepticism and 
belief in the efficacy of rites and ceremonies.* He should also give 
up evil qualities like pride, envy, knavery; qualities which are not 
conducive to the holy life.’* He should cultivate the sterling quality 
of non-voilence and generally so control and regulate his life that 
he may rwUse t he tw o-fold l iberat ion of rnind and intellclect.” 

(1) Ibfd., p. 128. 

C!) M. I. 56. 

U) Af.M,I,p.l7. 

(4) lbid..p.S. 

(5) S.N., Parayana Vagya, Udya manava Puceba,, verse 5. 

(6) Ibid., p.251. 

(7) Ibid. 

(8) S.N., "Mahatnangala Suita", verse I. 

(9) ZJ.W, L pp. 14.15. 
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It is imperative to observe here the tremendous amount of 
emphasis laid on the importance of mind and mental culture by the 
Buddha. Sila or character is the very basis of holy livins without 
which no spiritual aspiration can materialise. Indeed, the central 
pivot of all Buddhist philosophy lies secure in ethics. The avoidance 
of the two extremes of harsh penance and fruitless speculation is 
significantly indicative of the importance of moral behaviour in 
Buddhism. All philosophy is made subservient to ethics and hence 
we may not be far wrong in stating that early Buddhism was more 
of an ethical monastic movement than a religion of the masses. 

But being an ethical monastic movement Buddhism also 
symbolised a social revolution of the first magnitude. We Itavc 
seen earlier that ancient Magadha was essentially a non-Aryan land 
superficially Aryanised and that Buddhism and other sects were a 
partially successful effort on the part of the non-Aryans to repel the 
onslought of aggressive Aryanism. This effort took many forms 
some of which may be described as a revolt against the barren 
ritualism of the Vedas and the tyranny of the invidious caste-system. 
To the Buddha and his tribe the Vedas and all that they embodied 
in their tedious rituals signified an alien and meaningless authority 
which they could not and were not expected to understand properly. 
The Buddha flouted the authority of the three Vedas for he regarded 
them as a weedy graft upon the beautiful growth of the teachings of 
ancient sages. He went further and rediculcd the Brahmanas who 
personified in their impudence and arrogance the offensive aspects 
of the migrating Aryanism and thus earned for himself the choice 
epithets of ‘a thief and a robber’ from Brahmana posterity. In the 
Tevijja sutta of the Digha Nikaya he says: “When a string of blind 
men are clinging one to the other, neither can the foremost see nor 
can the middle one see nor can the hindmost see. Just even so is the 
talk of the Brahmanas versed in the three Vedas but blind talk; the 
first sees not, the middle one sees not, nor can the last see. The 
talk, then, of these Brahmanas versed in the three Vedas turns out to 
be ridiculous, mere words, a vain and empty thing.”* ‘Buddhism’ 
summarises, Oldenberg, ‘is the positive outcome of the process of 
self-destruction of the Vedic religious thought.’® He specifically 

(1) Dial, of Buddha, I, pp. 304, 305.306. 

(2) O'tdenbeTQ, Buddha p. 8. 
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attacked the organised priesthood for their preposterous claims and 
meaningless practices' and described them as foolish and pompous 
like a string of blind men. The Buddhist social revolution was 
essentially a rationlistic protest against attempted Brahmana sacred' 
otalism. Whenever the Buddha has occasion to refer to the three 
I'arnos he states the kshatriya first.’ The opinion of the kshatriyas 
regarding the Brahmanas is very pointedly described as ‘ime 

brahmttna dhanaiudda.Itthiludda-theseBrahmanas arc greedy for 

wealth and women’.^ Brahma Sanankumara in a verse says: ‘The 
kshatriya is the best of those among this folk who put their trust in 
Uncage.'' The MahaJ>adana sutta in enumerating the number of 
Buddhas distinctly states that out of the seven Buddhas upto 
Gotama four were Kshatriyas.* 

One of the instruments which the Brahamanic Aryans seem 
to have used to exploit the easily-believing mentality of the local 
population was the belief in the superstitions regarding the power 
of the stars and the holy properties of the waters of certain rivers. 
This was openly ridiculed by the Buddha. There was a belief that 
one could wash away one’s sins if one bathed in the river Ganges. 
Buddha says, “In such rivers like Sarswati a fool may bathe and 
bathe yet never cleanse his heart*’ and for a virtuous man Gaya Is as 
as good as a well at home." He also fought against superstitions 
regarding powers of planets and good and evil days.^ 

But it is for his attack on the caste-system that he acquired 
for himself a prominent position in the social reformers of ancient 
India. Having analysed the Brahmana claims to supremacy and 
found them hollow he triumphantly declared: (Therefore) not by 
birth does one become an outcaste, not by birth does one become a 
Brahmana by deeds one becomes an outcaste, by deeds one becomes 
a Brahmana." He insisted on accepting intelligence and moral inte¬ 
grity as the crit er ia for judging a man rath er than his birth." 

(1) S.W.,p.95. 

(2) II, p. 128. 

(3) D.N...I.H. 85-107. 

(4) Dial, o/ Buddha. I, p. 122. 

(5) Further Dial, of Buddha, I, p. 23; also Thi. g., p. 115. 

(3) Thl. g-. p. 15. 

(7) Ibid. 

(3) S.fl.£., X, p. 23. 

(0 Ibid., p. 7S. 
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Along with his attack on caste he also attacked the futility of 
the pompous rituals of the vedic Aryans.* In the Kutadanta suttu 
he has denied the efficacy of sacrifice as then popularly understood 
and he gives a new interpretation of the same.* He debated with the 
Brahmanas, met them on their own grounds, used their own terms 
with slight modifications and new interpretations, and non-plusscd 
them regarding problems of their own philosophy. He accepted the 
current technical terms of debate but clothed them with his char¬ 
acteristic new sense, prominent instances of which would be snatakti, 
whom he calls one who has bathed off all sins and a samana as one 
who has pacified (sameti) all sins.-* 

The fundamental stand point from which the Buddha launched 
all his attacks was that of humanatarianism. We sec this 'humaneness’ 
in his repudiation of caste, in the rejection of sacrificial ritual as 
futile ceremonies involving wide-spread slaughter, and his general 
rational outlook. 

This, in short was the social aspect of the Buddhist move* 
ment and in its bold stand against the superimposition of an alien 
culture lies the far-reaching popularity of Buddhism. Viswanath 
remarks: ‘Buddhism and Jainism promised a good and easy substi¬ 
tute for the old ceremonial religion of the Vedas. They seemed to 
many to open the door to a new era, not only of hope but of pro¬ 
mise’ and hence ‘there is hardly room for doubting that the ranks 
of the Buddhists were mostly recruited from the lower classes and 
castes of Indian society.’* 

The Samgha: Religious mendicants leading a life of seclusion 
and piety and wandering from town to town was not an isolated 
phenomenon in Gotama’s days. The Pali sacred texts speak of such . 
bodies as the Jatilas and Parjbbajakas who wandered singly or in 
small or large groups’’ and taking up their temporary abode in houses 
or huts set apart by good laymen. Many of them practised their own 
theories of holy living but more often than not they followed the 
teachings of a single master and were called samghas or ganas. We 

<1) Thi. g.. pp. 10-15. 

(2) pp. 134-135, also M.V.. I, 22, 5. 

(3) S.W., pp. 73-30. 

(41 Racial Synthesis in Hindu Culture, pp. 122-123. 

(5) Coomar^wamy, Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, p. 151. 
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are told of six such teachers who had their own bands.' The history 
of religious mendicancy can be traced to a more remote antiquity 
than the time immediately prcceeding the rise of the Buddha^. It is, 
indeed, evident that the Buddhist monastic order was modelled on 
the existing systems and the same was also the case with the various 
religious practices like uposatha and pavarana^. But the pccularity 
of the Buddhist system lay in this that their monastic order had 
better solidarity and regularity and ‘represented the maximum or¬ 
ganisation in Hindu religious life’ and ‘was pervaded by a spirit of 
intense localisation.’* As time went the rules of admission and 
initiation were formulated on a very distinct basis but it is hardly 
possible that the new entrant had to break away completely from 
his old system. As Monier Williams says; ‘he, the Buddha, never 
required his adherents to make any formal renunciation of Hinduism, 
as if they had been converted to an entirely new faith.’^ But these 
rigid rules of initiation and ordination which indicated a departure 
from the old life came into vogue in the later part of the Buddha’s 
life for we know of instances where the Buddha had merely to accept 
the request of a man to become a monk and a member of his fold 
and the man was made a monk.* After having been admitted into 
the Samgha he had to live on probation for a period of four months 
and then the senior monks, if they were satisfied with his progress, 
conferred ordination on him.' In the earliest stage the Buddhist 
bhikkhu led a wandering life without any fixed habitation, cenobium 
or cohesion.® The observance of rainretreat was taken up by the 
Buddhists from the Paribbajakas.^ Then, as a consequence, came the 
establishment of the avasas which as time went, developed into 
regular monasteries and samghos.'® These samghas were essentially 
of a localised character and after the death of the Buddha, as there 
was n o su pre me ecclesi asti cal aut hority wieldjng juridkal power over 
(1) D/a/, ol Buddha, I, p. 66. 

(3) Dutt, Early Buddhist Monachism, p. 16. 

C3) Rhys Davids and Oldenbarg, SS.E. XIII, I, p. xiv. 

(4) DuU, op. cll„ p. 17. 

(5) Buddhism, p. 71. 

(6) A/.M, U, p. 61. 

(7) Ibid,, Mahavacchagoiia SuUa. 

(8) Dutt, op. cit., p. 17. 

(9) S.D.£. Xm, I. p. 298. 

(10) Dutt op. oil., pp. 17-18. 
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all the samghas, they provided in themselves the germs of future 
Buddhist sects. We shall not go into the development of the struc¬ 
ture of the Buddhist Samgha here for we shall have occasion to 
refer to these points later on when we deal with the Buddhist sects 
which arose in the third stage according to our classification. We 
shall only attempt here to obtain a picture of life in the early 
Buddhist Samgha. 

The Samgha had complete control over the discipline and 
conduct not only of the group but also the individual and as such was 
armed with various rules and regulations designed to meet any con- 
tigency. The rules laid down the general lines according which the life 
of a monk was to be lived. In the CulahatthipaJopama sulta we arc 
offered a comparitively comprehensive picture of the life of a monk: 
‘A man after having cut off his hair and beard and become a pilgrim 
schooled in the Almsmen’s precepts and way of life he puts from 
him all killing and abstains from killing anything.’ He observes the 
ten commandments. He takes ' but one meal a day, never eating at 
nights or after hours. He does not indulge in the layman’s pursuits 
like buying and selling and is ‘a master of this noble code of virtue’ 
and thus ‘enjoys unsullied well-being within’. He puts his sense- 
organs under perfect control and practises the meditations and the 
infinitudes. He lives restrained with the restrain of the Patinwkkha 
rules. He is also bound by the code of the Samghg rules and works 
for the good of the Samgha. The Samglia was entirely democratic 
in nature and every member had an equal voice. All matters of dis¬ 
putes were decided by a meeting of monks and suitable punishments 
were meted out. No doubt during the life-time of the Buddha he 
was the sole repository of power but after his death it became enti¬ 
rely republican in nature.^ It was the Samgha which was largely 
responsible for preserving the solidarity of the movement and keep¬ 
ing amicable relations with the laity which bore on their broad 
shoulders the burden of maintaining the fraternity. 

The monks lived a life of material security and spiritual 
quest.* In the early stage the monks from different regions had to 
come to the Buddha for receiving upasampada or ordination. But 

(1) Chalmers. Further Dial, of Buddha, I. p. 128. 

(2) Dull. op. ci/„ p. 141. 

(3) SMS., XIII, p. 216. 
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later on the right was delegated to senior monks.* The external life 
was regulated by elaborate rules as described in the Vinaya Pitaka 
and the monk’s behaviour was expected to be exemplary. Laughing, 
bathing in water, running etc. was prohibited.® Every novice had an 
Acariya (teacher) and an Uppajjhaya or (preceptor) who together 
looked after the spiritual welfare of the novice. A specific age was 
fixed upon for initiation and boys were not allowed to enter the 
Samgha without their parent’s consent.* Serving soldiers, debtors, 
diseased persons were likewise ineligible tor initiation. The Samgha 
owned properties and minute rules were laid down for the adminiS' 
tration of the same.* The nuns had a separate organisation and sepa> 
rate nunneries. In general the ‘organisation of the Samgha was 
strictly republican,’* and by its very solidarity helped the spread of 
Buddhist dogma among the populace of Magadha and neighbouring 
tracts. 

In their relations with members of the other sects the Bud¬ 
dhists seem to have had some difficulty. We read, for instance, that 
the monks were forbidden to offer food to the Acelas and ParibbaS' 
jaks.’^ This attitude is quite understandable considering the status 
of Buddhism as a small monastic sect aspiring to an increasingly 
larger following and confronted with the problem of rivalling with 
many other sects like the Nigahthos and the Ajivikas. 

• Buddhism, at this stage, was confined to a few towns and 
villages in the central belt of Mid-India from the east to the west 
and in its efforts to expand beyond these margins it must have en¬ 
countered a keen sense of rivalry with the other sects.* 


(U /bJd„ p. 114. 

(2) M, L p. 261. 

(3) M.M, np.56. 

(4) S.B.E-Xlll I. p. 303. 

(5) furfhar Dial, o/ Buddha, I, p. 126. 

(6) S.B.E., XIII, p. 41- 

(7) Dull, Mahayana Buddhlsm.'p.'i 
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POSITION AND RELIGION OF THE LAITY 

JN the first stage of its development Buddhism was essentially a 
monastic movement.* Its members maintained themselves on 
the charity of the hospitable people and hence the main burden 
of supporting the Samgha fell upon the lay devotees, who had to 
be soon included in the fold. The characteristic nature of the 
first stage of the development of Buddhism is the slow inclusion 
of the laity and their position vis-a-vis the Samgha, and the 
consequent spread of the system as a religion which this position 
symbolically represented. 

The ideal put forward by the Buddha before every aspirant 
was Nir\'ana which required a highly technical mental training 
and a life of rigourous spiritual idealism which would not be 
ordinarily practicable in homes. Household life, the Buddha 
says, is a ‘hole and a corner’ whereas ‘pLlgilmage is in the open’; 
it is hard for a house-keeping man to live the higher life in all 
its full complexness, full purity and perfection,’- The Ideal spiritual 
life, as pictured by the Pali books is always that of a homeless 
wanderer cutting off all worldy bonds and 'having left son and wife, 
father and mother, wealth and corn and relatives and the different 
objects of desire' wanders alone like a rhinoceros.- For, if one 
lives in the world then one forms attachments and affections 
arise which arc followed by pain. Hence ‘considering the misery 
that originates in affection’ one should remove all ‘the marks of a 
a householder’ and wander on the path of the recluse.* In the 

fl) Vide: Kem, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 72; also N. Dult, Early Buddhist 
Monachism. p. 61: N. Dutt, "Early Buddism and Laity," XXL pp. 163-183. 

N. N. Law, Studies in Indian History, pp. 102-107. But Oldenberg, Buddha^ 
p. 163. regards that the laity as a group comprising the "Buddhist" community 
existed at a very early date as the oldest traditions testily. Monier Williams 
says Early Buddhism would not be called a religion but his grounds for this 
are diiierent. See Buddhism, p. 539. 

(2) M. N.. II, p. 55, "no yidam sukaram ogaram ajjhavasota ekanta parlpunnam 
parisuddham brahmacariyam carltum." 

0) S. N„ Kkaggavisana Suita 
(4) Ibid. 
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earlier stages the first requisite of following the teaching of the 
Buddha was to tear oneself away from the world and live the 
life of a monk. Most of the discourses delivered by the Buddha 
are addressed to monks.* Indeed, it is highly doubtful whether 
in the earlier stages the laity had any place in the Buddha’s fold.- 
True it is that on several occasions many persons declared their 
faith in the BUDDHA but that did not mean that they had 
completely broken away from their old life and beliefs. 

The reasons for the inclusion of the laity in the Buddha’s 
fold are manifold. First and foremost, the Buddhist system, 
by its very nature could not remain restricted to the homeless 
wanderers. Again it is obvious that an important reason was to 
provide a section of the faithful who could be always depended 
upon to provide for the monks in all their material needs. It is 
true that charity to homeless wanderers was regarded as an act 
of merit but* considering the organized and expanding nature 
of the Buddhist Samgha the need to have a section of population 
specially favourable to the monks must have been felt imperative. 
As Sir Charles Elliot observes, “Though the samgha as founded 
by the Buddha did not claim, still less exert, anything from the 
laity, yet it was their duty, their most obvious and easy method 
of acquiring merit to honour and support monks.’’* “Chaultries’’ 
or public resting places, in instances, were set up in the villages 
or at cross roads, and good Buddhists maintained a constant 
supply of food and water for the travelling Buddhist fraternity.^ 
Another and a more important reason is indicated by a story 
from the Mahavagga. The story goes that wherever the Buddha 
used to go a large number of youths from the locality became 
monks. Then the accusation arose: the ascetic, Gotma has come 

(1) *. Th« ten commandments are primarily meant lor the monks. DuU 
remarks upon the importance of ocaros in B.'ahmanioal Sm-itis and the lack of 
any distinctive Buddhist character in the Gahapail Vagyas^ op. p. 61, 
Note 1. 

(2) Copleston says: "For it has always to be borne in mind that the discipline of 
Buddhism properly speaking, belongs primarily to the community, only in a 
seoonda- y way to the laity as 'outsider associated with the community more or 
less closely." Buddhism, Primitive and Present, p. 303. 

(3) But see Kasibhardwoja Sutta of the Suttanipata where the Buddha as a 
religious beggar is criticizad as an idler. 

(4) Hinduism & Buddhism, I, p. 243 

(5) S. B. E., XIII, pp. 37-38, Note. 
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to turn wives into widows;* The monks wherever they went 
were accused of taking away the young men and thus hamper the 
normal life of the community. The Buddha said that the accusation 
would be silenced within a week and it was. Such conditions, then, 
it appears, must have contributed, in a large measure to the accep- 
tance of the lay devotees and some contemporary kings were his 
prominent lay devotees.^ 

As regards the position of the lay-devotee we find from the 
Nikayas that he cannot be proficient in the Buddha’s teaching.'* 
That his is a ‘lower state’.* That his gain as compared to that of a 
monk is smaller.® That he cannot aspire to live a spiritual life so 
long as he is living in the world.® That his work in life and 
that of a monk cannot be compared for the latter is indisputably 
superior.'* That his happiness is lesser than that of a brother in the 
Samgha.* The layman cannot take part in the functions of the 
Samgha.* In short, it is not possible fora man, living with a family^ 
says the Buddha, to achieve that which a monk sets his heart upon. 
Thus in the beginning of its development Buddhism had really no 
place for lay devotees. The laity were, in the words of Lehmann 
*’ganz passiven Anhangem*® (upasaka), die die Macht dcr Religion 
entrten und die Schut^ des ordens geniessen; sie werden nicht 
eintmil Mitglieder der Qemeinde; denn mit Samgha ist nur der 
MoncKsorden gemeinl.”'* But as time and members advanced the 
Samgha had to maintain amicable relations with the lay supporters for 
all the Samgha’s property and means of livelihood proceeded from 
the generous pockets of the home-dwellers. Hence the slow but 
necessary inclusion of the lay-supporters in the fold. We also hear 
of royal support which may have strongly influenced the inclusion 

(1) Vide., Monler Willianu, Buddhism, p. 87 

(2) M. N.. 11, p. 118 

(3) Ibid,. "Mahavacchagrotta Sulla I, p: 490 

(4) S.5.£.,XVlI,p.7 

(5) Ang. N.. I. IX, p. 15 

(6) D. Ar„l, p.63 

(7) Aag. AL I. P- 49 

(8) Ibid., p. 80 

(9) M. V., Vide. The aulhor's F>aper—"Devadalla and hi* Liie". J. B. B. B. A. S., XX 
(N.SO PP- 61-64, where It U (hown how Devadalla differed irom the Buddha in 
hie views regarding the laity attending functions of the Samgha. 

(10) Also see A. Scott, Buddhism and Christianity, p. 272. But wo would rather 
hold that the laity exercised quite an appreciable influence, as time went, on 
the order and its work. 

11) Der Buddhismus, pp. 206-207 
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of lay-devotees ia the Buddhist sect.' Indee J, a time came when the 
laity became an essential factor for the existence of the Samgha, 
which took particular care to maintain good relations with them. 
In fact, the monks were enjoined upon giving moral instruction to 
the laity and the vassa was regarded as the most appropriate season 
for such a task.® We hear of several instances where the lay- 
supporters were directly responsible for the formation and modifica¬ 
tion of the several rules of the Samgha.® How much the Samgha 
owed to the laity for its upkeep and constant encouragement can be 
easily judged from the pages of the Mahavagga and the Cullavagga. 
Rich upasakas offered meals in rotation to monks*, eminent doctors 
like Jivaka Komarabhacca unfailingly attended to the medical needs 
of the fraternity''’, villagers accomodated them in vassa", and oflFered 
gifts on the Pavarana day*. The lay-devotees would cook excellent 
food for the Samgha and send it to them*, or invite them for 
dinner®. They donated parks with attendent park-keepers'*, or built 
buildings for housing the monks". The help of the laity was enlisted 
in controlling monks e.g. a believing woman, true of speech, seeing 
a monk alone with a woman shall charge him with Samghadidesa or 
Pacittiya'®. The monks are asked not to interfere with the men of 
king’s army and were forbidden to go and see a battle array." 
Similarly, during the earlier stages the monks were extremely careful 
of lay opinion and we read of several instances when the laity were 
responsible for modification i.i many monastic rules. A monk 
behaving in a bad manner with the laity and being expelled will be an 
instance in point." The Buddha is shown as a good diner-out and a 
mignificient personality and he employed his hold mainly to establish 
a section of poulation especially favourable to the Samgha. He also 
ac corded t o them a definite and honoure d positio n.'® He praised 
(i) D. N., I, p. H6 

Q Sir Charles Elliot Hinduism & Buddhism. I, p. 245 

(3) Dhp. A., I, I. p. 6; Rhys Davids & Oldenbeig, S. B. E.. XIII, p. 266 

(4) Rhys Davids & Oldenbeig, S. B. £. XIII, p. 172 

(5) /h/d., p. 192. M. K.,I,39,2 

(6) /bid., p. 321. 

(7) M. V., IV, 17,3 

(0) /bid., VI, 19,1, 28.3 
(9) Pattmokkha. Patidssanlya Dhamma, 1 
(ICJ) M. V„ VI, IS, 2 
(11) /bid. III, 5, S 

(1^ Patimokkha, Aniyalo Dhamma, 2 
(13) /bid., Pacittiya Dhamma, 49 
i(14) Ibid., Samghadidesa Dhamma, 13 
(IS) Elliot op. all., I, p. 249 
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virtues like charity to the Sarngha and called it the best field for 
those desirous of bestowing charities.* 

Thus the lay supporters were not only responsible for looking 
after the material needs of the fraternity but also tor maintaining 
the outward spread of the teachings of the Buddha. That Buddhism 
was given a stability and a prestige by the efforts of the laity there 
can be no doubt and hence the Buddha made a place for them in 
his fold, thus directly modifying his earlier intention. He went 
further and extolled the virtues of prominent house-holders like 
Anathapindika, Jivaka, the surgeon and Visakha Migaramata.- As 
he was a wise organiser and a man with a vision-for these stalwarts 
were responsible for creating out of this body of wandering religeux 
an organization of abiding importance and impicssive dimensions- 
he drew them inside his fold for mutual well being. 

The method by which a man was made a ‘ lay-devotee ’ of the 
Buddha was simple. In most cases it did not signify a violent 
departure from the old mode of life and belief. We arc told of 
this method in the Nikayas and that it was simply that the devotee 
had to declare : “ 1 come to the lord as my refuge; and to his 

doctrine; and to his co-fraternity; I ask the Lord to accept me as 
a follower ( wposaka ) who has found an abiding refuge from this 
day onward while his life lasts.”'* Just as in the case of a monk 
fai,th in the Buddha and his Dharma was the prerequisite to his 
admission into the Samgha similar was the case with the lay- 
devotee.* The lay-devotee must have unshakable faith in the 
Buddha, his Dharma and Samgha.® He must believe that the Buddha 
is the delieverer, his Dharma is the only path and the Samgha as 
the body which symbolises the doctrine.® Faith was tho desideritum 
for the practice of Buddhism by a lay-devotee since the very 
inception of the system. Five things, says the Buddha, make a 
layman an “ out caste ”, and one of them is that he is without faith.^ 
A lay devotee can win the fruit of the first path® and we have the 


(1) S.W..P.57 ^ 

(3) Chalin«r«,* Further Dial, of Buddha, I. p. 264 

(4) Ibid., p. 14S 

(5) M n.. I. p. 37 

(6) Ibid. 

(7) III- PP. 203-206 

tffi pp. 209-212 
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authority of the Milinda Panha saying that he can even progress upto 
the fourth path.* The Buddha, on his part, was a good judge and an 
organizer. He not only respected public opinion by amending the 
rules of the order on several occasions® but extolled the virtues of 
influential men like Anathapindika and Jivaka.® 

Having thus once admitted the house-dweller in their fold the 
Buddhists were not slow to provide a philosophy and a specific 
goal for him. That goal, can, under no circumstances be Nirvana- 
the final extinction of suffering for “ there is no layman who with¬ 
out shedding the trammels of house and home, has at the body’s 
dissolution made an end of ill.”* The utmost that he can aspire to 
realise is heaven.® When once this point is accepted it will not 
be difficult to comprehend the Buddhist conception of gods which 
we shall discuss presently. The Buddha says: " Gods, T know, 
the road there to, and the courses that lead to their world, and 
what courses a man pursues to pass at the body’s dissolution after 
death, to a state of blessedness in heaven.”* 

This ‘ state of blessedness can be achieved by following the 

the path which the Buddha has laid down, for ‘ the benefit of the 

many’. First and foremost he should observe the first five com* 

mandments, viz. abstain from killing; stealing; lying; leading an 

immoral life; and drinking intoxicating drinks.® If the householder 

lives the life of rectitude he acquires great wealth through his 

industry, has a good reputation, he lives in society confident and 

self-possessed, he dies without anxiety and what is more he is 

reborn in heaven after his death on earth. Among the several paths 

to heaven the most prominent is faith in the Buddha Dharma and 

Samgha.* TTie ideal Buddhist household “ institutes offerings to 

those who * deserve. ”* He must assiduously practice the virtue of 

charity and bestow gifts on the Samgha.*® On special fasting days 

like the 8th or 13th or the 15th of the bright fortnight he should 

(1) 'MtUoda Ponha,' IV, p. 616, where it is stated that he can become an arhat. 

In this connection. Vide, Chapter VII. 

(3 M. V,m. 12,3 

(3) An7.N.l75 

(4) M. I. 483 

(5) Ibid. 

(6) Chalmers, Purtbar DiaJ, of Buddha, I, p. 50. M. I, 74 

(7) Bhaqwat, Khuddakapatba, p. 2 

(3) Woodward. Kiadrad Sayings, V, p. 337 * 

(9) Hare, GraduaJ Sayings, III, p, 38 

(10) Dial, of Buddha, II, p. 91; S. N.. p. 71 
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observe a fast and refrain from wearing wreaths or using perfumes 
and lie on a couch spread on the earth.' Householders arc also 
enjoined upon observing seclusion sometimes.- 

The Vrata or abstinence of the householder on these days 
‘included the abstinence from some kinds of food, especially meat 
and other casual pleasures; the cutting (optional, according to some) 
of the beard and hair, except the crest-lock; and the observance of 
silence during ceremonies. The observance of the Uposeuha days 
taking one meal, and the abstinence from pleasures as is prescribed 
in the last three precepts, are in the main taken from the Brahmanic 
custom in those days.”^ 

The householder who after earning money by moral means 
honours his parents his glory increases.' A good laydevotee should 
keep the company of wise men, study his own self, be learned and 
use his words well, wait upon his parents, protect his wife and child, 
give alms, be reverent and humble, hold religious conversation with 
the Samanas at the proper time and he will ‘walk in safety every¬ 
where’^. The lay devotee should be energetic, control his anger, enter¬ 
tain the religious people, should not be proud of birth or money, 
should not gamble or be in the company of harlots if he is to live 
the life of success and glory.® If the householder observes the right 
conduct he ‘can win the true method the true Dharma.’* 

The ‘religion’ that is preached by the Buddha to the lay- 
devotees is generally of a moral nature. Sterling virtues like charity, 
veracity, and compassion arc highly praised. Respect towards the 
elders is consistently emphasized by the Buddha and as an example 
of what purifies the life of a family the following extract is quoted. 
“Monks,” the Buddha says, “families where mother and father are 
worshipped in the house are reached alike unto Brahma... .with the 
devas of old.”* So effective is the virtue of charity that between an 
alms-gwer (to the S amgha) and a non-alms-giver wdien^ reborn in 

(1) " Ibid^p.53 

(2) Hare, Gradual Saylogs- HI, p. 152 

(3) Tachibana, Ethics of Buddhism, p. 65 

(4) Hsto, Ibid. p. 63 

(5) S. W,, pp. 36.37 

(6) Ibid,, pp. 14-16 

(7) Woodward, Gradual Sayings, I, p. 65 

(8) Ibid., U.p. 79 
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heaven the former surpasses the latter in span of divine life, beauty, 
happiness, honour and power.' 

Just as in the case of a monk control over the mind and its 
functions is of the highest importance so is the householder expected 
to do likewise. The Buddha advises Anathapindika;- ‘Housefather, 
when the thought is guarded, bodily action, speech and mental 
action arc also guarded and are not saturated with lust. When that 
is so they arc not rotten. When they are not rotten one’s death is 
auspicious, he has a happy ending.’* He is also advised to avoid 
false views like belief in the efficacy of rites and ceremonies and 
belief in soul.' 

The essential qualities which go to make a good lay devotee 
destined to reach heaven arc faith, morality, disbelief in superstitous 
ceremonies, disbelief in luck, seeking a worthy person exclusively 
from the order for gifts.* A householder who is a believer in 
the Buddha should avoid the five professions: trade in weapons; 
trade in human beings; trade in flesh; trade in spirits and trade in 
poisons.'* A good householder should avoid vices like adultery, 
drinking and gambling. He should not be unduly proud of his birth, 
wealth or class and should not be greedy and lazy.* If he aspires to 
be successful in life he should keep the company of wise men, 
control his own self, be learned himself, respect and look after his 
parents and his family, practise charity and respect the Bhikkhus.’ 
He should live a moral life and should not have superstitous belief 
in rites or ceremonies.* At stated intervals the householder is 
enjoined upon to observe the fast or Uposatha. The purpose is the 
‘purification of a mind by a proper process’.® It is done by recalling 
to mind the preeminent qualities of the Buddha, Dharma and 
Samgha. If the fast is observed in this spirit it yields great fruit and 
great profit inasmuch as it enables the devotee to go to heaven.'* 

(1) Hare, Gradual Sayings, 111, p. 24 

(2) Ibid., L p. 242 

(3) Ang. N„ I, 69 
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The BuJdha has also uivon his views oi'j the relationship of 
man and wife in the family and the duty of the latter towards the 
former. He advises the daughters of Untjaha, Mendaka’s urandson, 
who are to be shortly married thus: “For our husbands and seckinu 
our happiness you shall rise early and be the last to retire, be williut' 
workers and be ttontle voiced. You should honour all tltose whom 
your husband honours and be deft and humble at your husband’s 
homecrafts, look after the household and its treasures. Comply 
with the wishes of your husbands and be obedient to them. If you 
follow all these rules then you will lx* reborn amont: devas after 
your death.’’* 

In the Sigalofcidtt StUlunia of the Dig/ut Niktiyu tite Buddha 
has laid down exhaustive rules of good conduct for the layman. 
This suttanta, in itself, forms the discipline of the layman (gihi- 
I'tnaya). The Buddlra in his advice on the duties of a householder, 
to Sigala enumerates the following: 

(1) Four vices to be avoided: (a) destruction of life; 
(b) taking what is not given; (c) licentiousness: (d) lying 
speech. 

(2) Four motives to be eschewed: (a) Motive of p;vrtiality; 
(b) motive of enmity; (c) motive of stupidity; 

(d) motive of fear. 

(3) Avoidance of six channels of dissipating wealth: (a) into¬ 
xicating liquors; (b) frequenting the streets at unseemly 
hours; (c) haunting fairs; (d) infatuated by gambling; 

(e) associated with evil companions; (Q habit of 
idleness. 

(4) Avoidance of four types of people: (a) rapacious 
friends; (b) men of words not deeds; (c) flatterers; 
(d) fellow-wasters. 

(5) What he should do: (a) respect parents; (b) respect 
teachers, etc.-. 

The religion of the laity outlined above cannot ha\ e been 
exclusive to the Buddhists and they must have borrowed considerably 
from the contemporary sects of the Jainas and the sacred lore of 

(1) Hare, Gnsdual Sayir.gs, III, pp. 29-30. 

(1) Rhys Davids, Dial, of Buddha, III, pp. 173-184 
—3 
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the Brahmanas. The Jainas, for instance, have a set of precepts 
or Sikkhapadas very similar to those of the Buddhists.* The Brah- 
manic books also praise good conduct but their rules are laid 
down more according to the divisions of castes.- The pecpliarity 
of the Buddhists lay in the enunciation of a religious system without 
the caste system, thus giving it a truly democratic character. 

The goal of a Buddhist lay devotee as remarked earlier can 
never be Nirvana. He cannot expect to go beyond certain heavens 
and dwell there with the gods. Buddhism, it is generally supposed, 
is a creed of agnosticism, for the Buddha never attempted to solve 
the problem of the original Creator and his creation. He refused 
to think of these points for the simple reason that he was not imme¬ 
diately concerned with such problems. He called them ‘ forests of 
views and puppets of views.’ Malunkya asks several such questions 
to the Buddha to which he replied by way of simile. Suppose, he 
says, a man is pierced with an arrow, the immediate task of his 
friends will be to fetch a doctor, and get the dart removed. When 
they have fetched the physician and the man refuses to let him 
extract the shaft unless be knows who injured him—whether it was 
a tall or a short man, a brahmana or a non-brahmana, whether the 
arrow was made of horn or calf’s tooth. He would already be dead 
before he gets all his questions answered. Hence the Buddha says 
‘ the higher life is not contingent on the truth of any thesis that 
the world either is or is not eternal.'^ The immediate problem with 
which he is concerned is misery as the fact of existence and 
man’s escape therefrom and hence no such question could profitably 
be settled for the purpose of holy life leading to Nirvana. 

Buddhism, for the reasons stated above, in the original 
stage had little mythology and less argument to suggest the origin 
of the universe so as to warrant the incorporation of any superna¬ 
tural element. The Buddha never appealed to a higher power for 
deliverance from suffering and firmly believed that man, provided 
he worked sufficiently hard, could work out his own salvation. He 
exhorts Ananda, ‘ Be ye lamps unto yourselves. Be ye a refuge 
to yourselves. Betake yourselves to no external refuge. Hold 

(U Sm Jacobi, 'Jain Sutras,' S££., XXII, p. xxii. 

(2) Buhler,S.8X,XIV,p.36. 

(3) /b/rf.,p.306. 
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fast to the truth as a lamp. Hold fast as a refuse to the truth. Look 
not for rcfuuc to any one besides yourselves.’* The Buddha 
never seems to concern himself with the oriitin of the universe, 
traditionally so understood, and occupies himself mainly with the 
problem of sorrow and emancipation therefrom. He has often 
categorically classed faith in the gods and sacrificial offerings to them 
as ‘wrong belief’.- 

But these circumstances refer to a stage when the system 
of the Buddha was principally in the form of a monastic move¬ 
ment. Then came the inclusion of the laity in the fold due to 
the stress of historical circumstances. The ideal, which was placed 
before this section of influential devotees was not Nirvana, as in 
the case of the monks, but godhood. Having arrived at this 
position it was imperative on the part of the Buddha and his 
disciples to take the next logical step and present a consistent 
idea of the ‘ state of blessedness’ which the laity were to enjoy, 
after death, as a reward for their virtuous actions. 

“ Buddism,” observes Waddcl, “ from its very commence¬ 
ment appears to have accepted the Hindu mythology, with its evil 
and good spirits, as parts of its theory of the universe.”-* Where 
Wadell says ‘ from its very commencement’ we would say ‘since 
the inclusion of the laity as a section of the Buddhist faithful’ 
and agree with him substantially. Buddhism did accept the gods 
and spirits. But they were not necessarily from Hinduism, if by 
that our learned author means Brahmanism, for the majority of 
tne gods so borrowed are from the religion of the masses which 
may have been anything but Brahmanism. And wherever a god 
was borrowed from Brahmana mythology he was so much changed 
not only exterrtally but also in essentials as we shall presently 
endeavour to show. 

These spirits, then, were certainly borrowed by the Bud¬ 
dhists from local contemporary mythology and with a specific 
purpose in view which effected such modifications in their 
nature as changed the entire complexion of the deities concerned. 
As is interpreted by Tachibana these gods ‘do not appear merely 


(1) Bhys Davids, Dial, of Buddha, 11, p. 1C8. 
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as characters of pure mythology, but that each of them bears some 
moral nature; they generally appear as agents of morality and 
immorality.’* On their reappearance on the horizons of Buddhism 
after their mirgration from the old soil they seem to have undergone 
a mctampsychosis. They have lost their exalted status as masters 
of the known and unknown and ‘ are no more objects of Worship 
and adoration which they enjoyed in the Vedas.’^ Their life and 
happiness are held up as ideals before the believing laity, firstly, 
because they are the results of moral deeds and secondly, they 
are comparatively free from some of the ills which beset human 
life on earth. 

The entry of the gods also marked a transition in the cha¬ 
racter of Buddhism. As a monastic movement it was primarily 
an ethical system with certain vestiges of a definite philosophy 
but without a mythology. With the arrival of the gods the monastic 
movement became a systematised religion with its own heavens 
and hells, devas and spirits to which was added later on the 
deified personality of the Buddha. The gradual development of 
the last mentioned can best be studied on an investigation into 
the nature and position of the gods with which we shall now deal. 

The hAahasamaya sutta offers a curious list of several gods 
and their assemblies.^ Generally speaking the god-worlds can 
be divided into four parts: Kama, rupa, arupa and lokuttara.* 
A passage from Acchosalini which, is no doubt based on an earlier 
authority, mentions a list of devas who could be included in the 
divisions given above.® The gods mentioned there are: 
Catummaharajika (The four Guardian Gods). 

Tavatimso” (The Thirty Three). 

Yama (Gods of the nether World). 

Tusita ( The Happy Gods ). 

Uimmanarati (Gods who take delight in creation). 
Pdrdnimmitavosavatti (Gods who control the creation of 
others). 

(1) Ethics of Buddhism, p. 31. 

(2) Ibid. 

(1) Rhyg Davids, Dial, of Buddha. II, pp. 236-2B8. 

(2) Coomarswamy, Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, p. 111. 

(3) Muller, Atlhasalini, p. 14. 

(4) The Tavatimsa gods look forward with unblinking eyes. Rhys Davids, Dial 
of Buddha, II, p. 17, 
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These six gods comprise the Kama sphere. A lay devotee 
can go to any of these six heavens if he has faith in the Buddha and 
performs good acts like charity.' 

The Four Gurdian Gods: They are termed dikpalas and 
rule over the four quarters. A similar list of six dikpalas is given in 
the Atharva Veda, but the two lists have scarcely anything in 
common e.xcepting the conception of dikpaUts.- The eastern quarter 
is ruled over by Dhatarattlia (Dhritarastra). He is the leader of the 
Candhabbas (Gandharvas). In Vcdic literature Dhritarastra is the 
name of a snake demon with the patronymic Airavata.* Dhatarattha 
his a daughter called Siri* and his sons go by the name of Indas."' 

The term Gandharva occurs quite frequently in Vcdic 
literature. The conception of many Gandharvas seems to have been 
gradually developed from a single being and their number is variously 
given as 27 and 6333. The abode of the Gandharvas seems to be 
in the high regions of the air or sky. A Gandharva is a measurer of 
space, is heavenly and stands erect on the vault of heaven. He is 
the lover of the Apsarasas and in some passages is closely associated 
with celestial light." 

In Pali literature the Gandhabbas are described as devas who 
dwell in the fragrance of root-wood, heart-wood, pith, sap, leaves, 
flowers, savours and that of scents." They are long-lived, beauteous, 
and very happy-* They are also heavenly musicians and arc 
supposed to preside at child-conception.*" A lay devotee of 
good conduct can be reborn among them after his death." 

The guardian god of the western quarter is Viruppakha, the 
lord of the Nagas.'- He has a daughter called Kalakanni." He sits 
facing the east in the assembly of the devas." The Nagas are often 

(1) Sae Coomarawamy, op. cJt. et lor. cit. 

(2) Vogel, Indian Serpent Lore, p. 9. 

(8) Macdonell and Keith, Vedie Index, I, p. 403. 

(4) FausboU, Jalaka, III, p, 257. 

(5) Rhys Davids Dial, ol Buddha, II, p. 288. 

(6) Macdonell, Vedlc Mythology, p, 136, 

(T) Vide the author's paper on the subject published in the Jonrnal of the Bombay 
University. XlII, U, Sept,, 44. 

(8) Mrs. Rhys Davids, Kindred Sayirtgs, Ill. p. 197. 

(9) Ibid., p. 193. 

(10) M.N.. 1, p. 157. 

(11) Mrs. Rhys Davids, op. cit., p. 177. 

{ITU For Nagas see chap. VXI. 

(13) Jat. Ill, p. 257. 

(14) D.N.. II, p. 207. 
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described as snake-demons and Viruppakha, being their king, settles 
all disputes that arise among them.^ 

Vrulha is the god of the south and the leader of the 
Kumbhandas who are a class of fairies or genii.* In the assembly of 
the gods he sits facing the north.* 

Vessavana, who is also called Kuvera—well known in Brah- 
manic mythology as a god of wealth—is the king of the Yakshas and 
rules over the north. He is so called because his is the kingdom of 
Visana.* His vehicle is narivahana.'* He is also credited with being 
a sotaf>an»»£i (stream-winner).*' The term Yaksha, signifying an 
attendant of Kubera, occurs in the Upanisads.^ Its meaning here is 
ogre, dryad, ghost or spook. The word is also used to mean a man 
(yakkhasso suddhi)'* The gods described as ‘debauched in mind 
(manopadosikay are included in the retinue of the Four 
Great Kings.® 

The second in order, in the list quoted above, is the world 
of Tavatimsa gods. It is situated on the top of Mount Sineru, 
which is the place of residence of Sakka. Then comes the world 
of the Yamas who can be explained as subjects of Yama, the 
ruler of the nether world. The Tusita devas are so called 
because they are full of joy. The Future Buddha, before his 
birth as Gotama, lived in Tusita heaven.'® The Nimmanarati gods 
arc those who take delight in their own creation. They can create 
any form in any colour." The Paranimmitavasavatti are beings 
who desire the creation of others in order to get them into their 
own power. 

The Milinda Panha gives a further list of eight gods. 
They are: Inda, Yama, Varuna, Kuvera, Pajapati, Suyama, Santu- 
sita and Mahabrahma. The first five and the last are clearly 
brahmanical while Suyama and Santusita are mentioned elsewhere 

(1) /of.. IV, p. 168. 

(2) D.AT., II, p. 257. 

(3) /fcfrfv pp. 207. 221. 

(4) /ifc/.. Ill, p. 201. 
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and appear to be slight variations of Yama and Tusita gods. 
Suyama and Santusita arc slightly higher then Yama and Tusita 'gods. 

The most important divinity in the assembly of Pali gods 
is Brahma. The Pali books mention two principal Brahmas: 
Sahampati' and Sanankumara.^ 

The world of Brahma is the highest of the celestial 
worlds and is the abode of the assemblies of the Brahmas/ It 
consists of twenty heavens: nine ordinary Brahma worlds, five 
stiddhavasas, four aruppas, the asannatta and the vehapphala.'' 
The inhabitants of the Brahma worlds are free from sensual 
desire*. The Brahma world proper is devoid of women." Though 
they cannot go to the Brahma world they can be members of 
the assemblies of Brahmas.* Birch in the Brahma world is 
achieved through good karma, leading a virtuous life and medita' 
tion.® Virtuous monks can have access to Brahma and his 
world.'® 

The Brahmas are shown as often visiting the earth and 
taking a keen interest in the affairs of men. The span of their 
life is very extensive. Their status is below that of an Arahat, 
for their knowledge is limited and a Brahma, in one place, is 
shown as being ignorant and entertaining irrational and heretical 
views." They arc also subject to rebirth and are not free from 
the evil influence of Mara.'" In the Janavasabha stttCctnta Brahma 
Sanankumara is shown as praising the Buddha for the excellent 
qualities of his head and heart." 

In the Mahapadana Sutta we arc told that the Buddha 
immediately after his enlightenment, felt diffident about preaching 
his doctrine to the people for, he thought, they would scarcely 
understand it. Sahampati, who knew the Buddha’s thoughts, appe- 

(1) Milinda Panha, p. 218. 

(2) M. V., pp. 3-6. 

(3) Rhy Davida. Dial, of Buddha, II. p. 244. 
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ared before him and entreated him to preach his doctrine lest the 
world should perish without it. It is generally shown that Sahampati 
is seen only by the Buddha while Sanankumara may be seen 
by others.^ 

Besides these two Brahmas there are others like Ghatikara,® 
Baka,* and Narada^ From this it seems that the word Brahma indi¬ 
cates a title rather than a personal name. These Brahmas are 
credited with having large assemblies and the ideal of Brahmasa' 
havyata (association with Brahma) is placed before a good house' 
holder for emulation. He must eschew all ‘claims of me and thee’, 
his thought should rise to lonely calm, he should be rapt in pity, 
must loathe all foul things, dwell in chastity and then he can reach 
the immortal heaven of Brahma.'* This life as explained by the 
Buddha is essentially the same as that of a monk. But the state was 
also possible to a lay devotee and was supposed to be the result of 
good actions like charity and morality on his part. 

Another and equally frequently mentioned god is Sakka, 
called Inda of the gods. It is clear that like Brahma, Inda was 
a title rather than a personal name. He, like Brahma, is not free 
from ignorance, lust, ilbwill, anxiety and rebirth.* Sakka resides in 
the Tavatimsa heaven, in his Vaijayanta palace and is the king of the 
thirty-three gods.^ In ten matters like happiness, leadership and 
renown, he surpasses all other gods." He is variously addressed as 
as Kosiya, Vasava, etc.. The garden in Sakka’s heaven is called 
Nandana and nymphs wander among its shady bowers." Rhys 
Davids argues that the Pali Sakka and the Vcdic Indra are two 
entirely different conceptions and we may easily agree with him, 
taking into consideration the difference in the ideas associated with 
the two divinities.'® The Pali Sakka is rather a very virtuous being 
promoted to the status of a high god and is mild and generous by 
nature. He has nothing in common with the gorgeous war-god of 
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the early Aryans. Sakka’s knowledge is limited and he is not free 
from passion, malice, and delusion.' 

Besides these prominent gods of the Pali Buddhist ‘mythology’ 
wc also come across numerous other gods, the more important among 
whom are noticed below. ‘ Pajjuna' is called a god of rain. He 
has a daughter called Kokanada. He has a host ot rain'cloud devas 
over whom he rules supreme. When the rain-cloud devas are 
indolent there is a dearth of rain.- This deity apparently reminds 
us of the Vedic Varuna.* 

There is a certain class of gods called "pleasure debauched” 
or khidda padosika who for ages, pass their time in the pursuit of 
laughter and sport of sensual lusts. Through loss of self-control 
they fall from that state.* Then there are the ‘ever radiant devas, 
who experience harmless contacts, feelings and utter bliss.® 

Finally we come to the class of fairies and goblins, dryads 
and spooks, the Yakkhas and asuras—whose king is Rahu®—nagas 
and petas." Those who had committed some bad deeds in their 
past lives are reborn in the lower worlds. They are both benevo¬ 
lent and malevolent. They generally guard palaces and treasure 
troves, forests and gardens, mountain passes and wayside shrines." 
When the Yakkhas die the their bodies appear in the form of ants 
and other worms.® Many a time they arc shown as falling in 
love with human beings.'" The SutUi l^ipata contains a set of 
questions asked by two Yakkhas who extorted an answer from the 
Buddha almost at the point of an impending death." 

These gods are also often described as guardian spirits 
of a tree, river, forest or city,'- and when propitiated help one to 
achieve the effect desired. They can assume any form, that of 
man" or of a white or a black bul l." They arc most helpful to the 
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Buddha or his disciples, as is shown by the Matanga Jataka, where 
the deities punish some brahmanas who annoy a sage*, and the 
Khadirangara Jataka where a tutelary deity refuses help to a minor 
goddess who doubts the Buddha’s power.^ They also display a 
keen interest in the affiairs of men as in the Kakkaru Jataka where 
the terrestrial deities come to watch a festival in Benares.* . 

The vivid description of deities weeping in the skies when 
the Buddha was on his dcath-bed, betwixt the twin sala trees 
is another instance in point.* These deities, however arc capable of 
entertaining false ideas and becoming wicked. 

From the ideas outlined above it appears that life in the 
deva-worlds was very happy and extensive. The computation of 
time in the heaven of Tavatimsa gods in described thus: "That 
which humanly speaking is a century, this to the three and thirty 
gods is one night and day. Of such a night thirty nights are the 
month, of such a month twelve months are the year, of such a year 
the celestial thousand years are the life-span of the three and 
thirty gods.’’* They arc very handsome in general appearance, 
often very tall and graceful and can pass from one world to the 
other without let or hindrance. They are also free from the 
clutches of the many of the cankers and they enjoy pure and 
heavenly bliss. They have a luminous exterior and draw no light 
from the son or the moon." 

The term ‘deva’ means a being from the other world, 
generally a god. It does not necessarily mean a superhuman 
being.' The general belief, as recorded in the Pali books, is 
that they were in their former lives human beings, preferably 
disciples of the Buddha" and by dint of their virtuous and noble 
deeds were bom in one of the deva-worlds described above. 
The extent of a deva’s knowledge, though wider than that of an 
ordinary mortal, is still inferior to that of an Arahat. For he has 
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yet to overcome certain hindrances in the holy path such as luima, 
dosa and moha. Those gods, alone, who have an unshakable faith 
in the Buddha, Dhamma and Samgha can attain to perfect know¬ 
ledge. They, too, like other human beings are subject to rebirth 
and it is stated fhat ‘malign gods are reborn while benign gods arc 
not reborn.*' 

From the generalisations arrived at above it is evident 
that the ideal of deva-hood is lower to that of Nirvana,- which 
is as it should be considering that the state of a monk is higher 
than that of a householder. The power of the devas, though 
higher than that of men, is still limited as is their knowledge.^ The 
devas not only think it fit to sing in praise of the Buddha but 
also his disciples'. On an analysis of these ideas we find that 
the following characteristics are common to most of them: that 
they are nothing better than dignified human beings; that they 
are subject to the influence of death and rebirth; and they have 
yet to overcome some of the obstacles in the spiritual path and 
are thus lower in status than an Arahat. 

Rhys Davids in a note on the term ‘leader of devas and 
men’ remarks that ‘the essential meaning of deva in Indian 
literature is rather that of the other world than of superhuman 
nature. We in the next world are devas.*’’ A man, the Sihanada 
sutta points out, can be reborn as a god if he performs good 
deeds.® This conception of divinity; many manifestations of 
which are clearly borrowed from Brahmanism and local religion, 
is so totally different from the parent creed that it is interesting 
to inquire into the causes that led to such an enunciation. 

The conception of divinity in Brahmanism is that of a 
being who is superhuman not only as regards knowledge and 
power but also in not being subject to the disturbing influences 
of death and transmigration. In Buddhism, on the other hand, 
we find that gods have a very restricted power and that they die 

(1) Woodward. Gradual Sayirtva. U. P. 179: they are al»o subject to decay, dis¬ 
ease, death and karma. • 

(2) Ibid; p. 44. , 

(3) Hare, Gradual Sayirtga. Ill, p. 38: oblations to devas may ensure the safety of 
wealth but it ts not always certain. 

(4) Mrs. Rhys Davids, Kindred Sayings, I, p. 88. 

(5) Dial, o f Buddha, III, p. 10. 

(6) M. W., I. p. 71. 
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and ate bom again, not necessarily in the same state. The 
Buddhist definition of a deva is ‘one who shrinks from sin’^. 
The term can be more accurately rendered as an angel than a 
god, helping the virtuous and punishing the wicked. 

What were the causes that led to the formulation of such 
a conception? The reason appears to be twofold: necessity and 
prestige value. 

Buddhism, in the early stages, though essentially a monastic 
movement as we have seen before, still had to cater for a consider¬ 
able lay following who, as it turned out, bore on their broad 
shoulders the burden of supporting the monks and generally 
providing tor their material well-being. The largest portion of 
this mass was that of ex-deva worshippers. And hence the 
Buddhists found it necessary, having once admitted the laity, to 
incorporate some of the ideas and beliefs which were deep-set in 
them and, so to say, were in their blood. These ideas could 
not be forgotten by a nominal‘change of creed, and a number 
of them migrated into the new territory wherein they 
were given, willy nilly, an inconspicuous corner. This, 
the Buddhists did, not voluntarily, but under compulsion, as a 
law of necessity. They had to make the new converts feel that 
the creed they had newly adopted was not entirely an alien one, 
having no relation to the life they lived and the ideas they 
thought of fer so long, and this the favourite faces of the 
old gods and goddesses, no doubt in new garbs, did wonderfully 
well. And hence a very important purpose was served by 
the inclusion of some of the strong and powerful local deities 
who had great favour with the populace. 

But this they did not without modifications. This is 
where the prestige value comes in. By making these erstwhile 
all powerful deities like Brahma and Sakra-Indra subservient 
to the Buddha and inferior in locus standi to his gifted disciples 
the Buddhists marvellously succeeded in impressing upon the 
minds of the new converts that the gods, whom they were wor¬ 
shipping as all powerful before embracing the new creed were 
inferior to the Buddha and his high disciples. This move also 
fulfilled another condi tion ; it was a suc cess f ul e ffort to glorify the 
(1) /at.. 1. p: 26. 
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Buddhist creed by attribulinjt a subordinate place to the local gods 
in the spiritual gliedeung and making them take recourse to the 
Buddhist system to acquire the status they enjoyed. 

As an indirect result of lowering in the status of the local 
deities emerged the gradual deification of the Buddha. Already in 
the Nikrtyus we find the Buddha, though not actually called a god, 
was all the same designated as holding a higher place among the 
gods. Thus we find that the Buddha is called a teacher of gods and 
men.* He is reckoned as the chief in the world of Brahma,* and 
devas* and that he is surrounded by mighty devas*. Des^s and 
Brahmas praise him and his followers, their glory is surpassed by 
the Buddha’s'’ and the devas ask Buddha’s pardon for some captions 
remarks they might have made against him.® From this his position 
among the local powerful gods, his journey towards being a ‘god of 
gods (devatidevay, as mentioned in the Milinhd Panha, was not a 
long one. Already in the Chapter of the Great Decease Buddha 
himself is made to speak of how the relics of his body should be 

honoured’.They treat the remains of the Tathagata. At the four 

cross-roads a cairn should be erected to the Tathagata. And 
whosoever shall there place garlands or perfumes or paint or make 
salutation there or become in its presence calm in heart—that shall 
long be to them for a profit and a joy.’® The Buddha is even shown 
as indicating the places of pilgrimage which a believing man could 
profitably visit; they are the places where he was born, enlightened, 
set in motion the wheel of Law, and where he finally passed away.® 
The reward of this pilgrimage is clearly shown as rebirth in heaven. 
From the passages reproduced above it is evident that after the death 
of Gotama he must have become in the popular lay mind, some 
one approaching god-hood. The material from which the Buddha, 
the “god of gods’’ of the near future, was to emerge was already 

(1) Hare, Gmdual Sayings. IIL p. 2. 

(2) Woodward, ops. clt., U, p. 17. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Mrs. Rhys Dovids, Kiodrad Sayings, I, p. 76. 

(5) Woodward, op. oil., I, p. 257. 

(6) Mrs. Rhys Davids, op. oil., I, pp. 33-85. 

(7) MIL P..P. 376. 

(8) Rhys Davids, Dial, of Buddha, II, p. 156. 

(9) Lb/d., p. 153. 
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getting ready. It only required the passing of time and with 
it the slow and certain fading of the memory of the master's 
personality and a definite effort on the imagination of the laity and 
monks, ere long the master did become a god, nay the god of gods. 

This, then, was the position and the religion of the laity in the 
first stage of the Buddhist expansion. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE RELIGION 
OF THE LAITY 


saw above the characteristics of the first stage in the 
internal development ot Buddhism as a system of ethics and 
the role that the laity played therein. The position of the laity 
in the Buddhist fold was really tliat of “an ally on whose friendship 
they (the Buddhist) knew how to put a proper value. As an 
ally but at the same time nothing more. The feeling of having a 
a share as a citizen in the kingdom of Buddha’s children, was 
denied to the laity, much more so even than was such a feeling 
denied in the old Brahmanical sacrificial'faith to the nombrahmin 
who, albeit only through the medium of the priest could draw near 
to the god equally with the priest himself. The Buddhist believer, 
who did not feel in himself the power to renounce the world could 
console himself with aspiring to don the yellow garb in some future 
age and work out his own salvation’’.' The stage with which we 
shall presently deal saw a transformation in the position of the 
laity on account of their help in supporting the ever-expanding 
Samglia, the outward spread of Buddhism and the final emergence 
of the Buddhist monastic movement as a systematised religion. This 
last phase is externally symbolised by the nature of the personality 
of the Buddha, the evolution of his ethical system and his Samgha 
as an instrument, and in later stages, an institution to be honoured 
and respected. 

The most perciptiblc change that occurred in the internal 
aspect of Buddhism was the gradual change in the conception of 
the personality of the Buddha. Already during his lifetime and 
shortly after his death something approaching an aura of godhood 
was bestowed on him by his admiring and devoted disciples.* The 
magnificient personality of this itincrent teacher, this prince turned 
a religious beggar, his regal calm and saintly mein, contained in 
themselves elements of a potentially godlike figure. The power 


(1) Oldenberg, p. 387 

(2) Vide., Aato. 
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and the influence wielded by his personality are strikingly brought 
out in the story of Angulimala, the robber chief. The Buddha, once, 
was in Satatthi. At that time the whole countryside was terrorised 
by the pernicious visitations of Angulimala. The Buddha, as was 
his wont, started in the morning on his round for alms. He was 
warned that he should not venture out alone. But he went on and 
from some way off, on his way, the robber saw him. He 'marvelled 
exceedingly that where even companies of ten to fifty travellers 
all fell into his hands this solitary recluse should seem to he forcing 
his way alone, and the robber was minded to slay this recluse. 
So, armed with sword and buckler and with his bow .md quiver, 
the robber followed in the lord’s trail.’ Then Angulimdla found to 
his discomfiture that he could not catch up with the Buddha and 
shouted out to him to stop. The Buddha replied : ‘ 1 have stopped, 
Angulimala, you stop too.’ The robber did not believe him and 
asked for an explanation. ‘ Yes, I have stopped,’ said the Buddha, 

‘ for never violence do I to any, life you will not destroy. Thus 
1 have stopped indeed, but you stop not.’ Thereupon Angulimala 
felt in all its vididness the shame of the evil life he led and ‘ into 
a deep abyss his arms the robber flung, low at the Master’s feet 
he craved admission to the Brotherhood’.* 

So long as the Buddha lived his personality was powerful 
enough to attract the laity towards his creed, which in itself was too 
abstruse to commend itselt to popular imagination. The recondite 
formula of the Causal Nexus and the enumeration of the 
Asavos and the Jhanas were hardly expected to appeal to the 
multitude fully busy with grappling with the everyday problems of 
life. It is the overwhelmingly moral emphasis laid on his teachings 
which seems to have found the greatest favour with the people, 
weary as they were with the tediousness of the vedic rituals and the 
dreamy speculations of the retiring thinkers. His life with all its 
splendid sacrifice and austerity in behaviour offered a large scope in 
canonising him as a superhuman being. To this were added by 
devout imagination the gentle but fascinating touches of 
miracles ere long the teacher became super-human. There may be 
no place for the supernatural in the orthodox Buddhist system but 
there is plenty of it in the popular mind and that is what we find 


.(1) U. ff., n. p, lOQ 
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in the various parts of the Pali books. How this came to pass is, 
in itself, an interesting problem. 

The supernatural has always played a dominant part in all 
the religious systems of the world. And Buddhism, as we have 
seen earlier, was no exception to it. Buddhism, though it started as 
a monastic movement, had to go a long way to meet the popular 
fancy, for obvious reasons, by introducing ideas and beliefs that had 
firm roots in popular mind. Buddhism-dogma and practicO'Was 
strongly centred round the personality of the Master who was its 
inspiration and driving force. However much the Buddha may 
have disliked the idea of making himself into a god, his disciples, 
down long and troublesome centuries full of monastic vicissitudes, 
succeeded in making out of him a “god of gods”. 

This deification of the personality of the Buddha was a 
gradual process. We find, for example, that the Buddha, in the 
early verses of the Pali texts, was a great man with a remarkable 
personality and magnetic charm. That is all and there is nothing 
more to it. Gradually this figure, that was super-normal but not 
super-human, was described as vested with all sorts of mystic 
powers like those of moving mountains, curing the sick, flying 
through the air, of unimpaired vision and hearing, magnified in 
stature and complexion till it lost all semblance of the itinerant 
preacher of moral values and the monastic head. Slowly the human 
figure of the Buddha was undergoing a steady transformation both 
in the minds of the laity and the understanding of the clergy. The 
first indication of such a transformation is provided by the theory 
of the former Buddhas enumerated in the Mahapadana Sutta 
of the Digha NikayaJ There the number of the former 
Buddhas is stated to be six which gradually increases till in the 
Buddhavamsa it comes to twenty four. This development coupled 
with the dhamnutta theory and the thirty-two signs of great men- 
completes the picture of Gotama Buddha as a full-fledged deity. 

Various contributory factors are responsible for this trans¬ 
mutation. All other philosophical - cum - ascetic systems which 
Buddhism had to contend with had some element of the super-natural 
inherent in the body of the dogma. Buddhism repudiated the 

(1) D. N.. II. p. 5.8. 
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Upanishadic conception of soul and lost with it all the mystic 
grandeur of the transmigrating ego finally merging into the Supreme 
B^ing. Secondly, it also shelved the problem of the origin of the 
universe which is always a fertile ground for the sprouting of the 
super-natural. It had only the lean staff of the doctrine of Karma 
to lean upon and the way to material success was a long and a 
weary one. On the other hand the towering personality of the 
Teacher could compensate for the other two lost grounds. The 
popular mind, again, being deeply imbued with animistic thought 
could barely comprehend a highly rationalised system like Buddhism. 

. Hence, the inclusion of gods, creeping out of the hollows of the 
banyan trees, moss-covered watcrholes, star-kissing mountain-tops 
and primeval forests paying homage to the Buddha. The progres¬ 
sively dimming monastic memory of the teacher, goaded on by a 
swiftly flowing under-current of popular thought evolved out of him 
something approaching a deity. 

This change in the features of the Buddha is very revealingly 
signified by the appearance of the theory of dhammata. The 
Mahapadana Sutta contains a detailed description of some six 
former Buddhas, who proceeded Gotama. The names, castes, 
parents, span of life and assemblies are enumerated in such a fashion 
that they could easily be reduced to a cryptic tabular form. The 
object behind it seems to be to provide a tradition to the Buddha 
and an antiquity to his doctrine. ‘The theory of a number of 
successive Buddhas* observes Rhys Davids,’ ‘presupposes the con¬ 
ception of a Buddha as a different and more exalted personage than 
an Arhat. Thus the Buddha was no longer regarded as the Man 
Perfected but as some one fulfilling the natural order of things* a 
cuper human being. And as Rhys Davids says ‘a gorgeous hierarchy 
of mythological wonder-workers filled men*s minds, and the older 
system of self-training and self-control became forgotten*^. 

The Sutta Nipata contains the story of a monk called 
Kokaliya who abused Sariputta and Moggallana and as a a consqu- 
ence thereof had to suffer incalculable torments in hell.® This 
attitude is entirely different from that adopted by the Buddha him- 

(1) D/a! ol Buddha. U, pp. 1-3. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) 5.//., pp. 123-7. 
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self. Abuse he returned with sarcasm, but rarely with an^ry threats. 
If a man who abuses the Buddha’s disciples could suffer so much 
how much more would he suffer if he spoke disrespectfully of 
the Buddha himself? This point can be very clearly illustrated by 
the juxtaposition of two stories, one from the Dijiha Kikuyu and the 
other from the Petavatthii. 

We are told that a Brahmana by name Ambattha came to see 
the Buddha. After going through the usual formalities of greeting, the 
Brahmana opened his conversation with the Buddha “walking about 
saying something or the other of a civil kind in an off-hand manner, 
fidgeting about the wltile, or standing up, to the Blessed one sitting 
there.” Thereupon the Buddha asked him whether that was the 
way in which he conversed with Brahmana teachers. He replied, 
“Certainly not”. But, said he, Brahmanas were Brahmanas, while 
“with shavelings, sham friars, menial black' follows, the off-scouring 
of our kinsman’s heels” like the Buddha he would talk as he was 
doing, which was, indeed, very offensive. But the Buddha, without 
losing his temper, drew him out info an argument which offered 
him a shameful defeat.' 

The Petavatthu story tells us of a man who was reborn as a 
vile and malodourous spirit (peta) because he prevented his wife 
from going to a stupa and worshipping it.- 

Thus, on an examination of all such stories from the Vimana 
vatchu and the Petavatthu, which are probably compilations of this 
age, we find that the personality of the Buddha changed from that 
of a teacher of profound truth to that of a god who can lead one to 
heaven. The punishment for all overt and covert acts of disrespect 
towards the Buddha was perdition and hell. 

Faith, which was already regarded as a sterling virtue in the 
earlier stage, also changed its complexion and stand. In the earlier 
stage the upasaka must believe in the Buddha alone in so much as he 
was the Enlightened One, (Sambuddha) the worthy one (Arahan) 
and the Teacher of the world.^ But now, faith in the poweris of the 
Buddha was of maximum benefit in itself. Faith in itself, was an 



(1) Rhys Davids, Dio/ of Buddha, I, p. llli 

(2) Pet. V.,p.44. 

(3) P. W.,I,p.49. 
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act of merit which enabled even a frog to go to heaven.' If a person 
was an upasaka or upasika of the Buddha that was enough for him 
or her to be reborn as a deity.* Just as in the earlier stage the ideal 
placed before the believing laity was god'hood so also was the case in 
this stage but with this difference that the Buddha, his Doctrine and 
the Brotherhood came to be primarily regarded as the sole instru¬ 
ment designed to acquire the effect desired. 

The religion of the laity also underwent slight but significant 
changes in this period of growth. Earlier it was predominantly a 
moral creed with the Law of Karma as its backbone and opposed 
to all forms of ritualism. But now it acquired the trappings of 
ritual such as stupa-worship and was thus much more syste¬ 
matised than ever before. The moral acts constituting the religion 
of the laity outlined before were good because they were inherently 
good but now they were better if accompanied by faith in the 
Buddha, Dhamma and Samgha. The Buddha says: "what does the 
order expect that of me? I have preached the Truth without making 

any distinction between esoteric and exoteric doctrine.He 

advised the Samgha and implicitly the laity to regard the Dhamma 
he preached as the leader after his death thus showing that the 
Dhamma was of all consequence and not his personality. The in¬ 
troduction of portions showing the Buddha speaking of pilgrimages 
to the sacred places of his birth, enlightenment, preaching of 
the Dhamma and final passing away are clearly the work of later 
hands. But as times progressed and memory became weak the per¬ 
sonality of the Buddha permeated the entire background of all 
Buddhist thought, monastic as well as lay, and to practices like 
relic-worship was attributed immense merit. 

The religion of the Buddha, along with his personality 
acquired a new sanctity. All attacks on the system before, were 
met on the plane of logic and reasoning and were refuted with the 
proper force of argument, persuasion and conviction. An oft 
recurring charge that was levelled by many ascetics and Brahmanas 
against the Buddha’s Dhamma was *'Takkapariyahatam samano 
Goenmo Dhammam deseti, vitnomsanucarttam.’’ wh'ch was 

(1) Law, Hoavott & Hell in Buddhist PenpecUve,, p. 68. 

(2) Ibid., p. 44. 

(3) Rhys Davids, Dial of Buddha, II, p. 109. 
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rationally met and refuted. In fact, the Buddha advised his 
disciples thus: "When outsiders speak in dispraise of me or of the 
Doctrine, or of the Order, you should unravel what is false and 
point it out as wrong, saying “for this or that reason this is not the 
fact, that is not so, such a thing is not found among us, is not in 
us.”* This attitude then taken evidently appears to be much more 
tolerant and resonable than in the Vimana and the Peta vtitthus. 
A son of a merchant by name Dhanapala, for instance, is consigned 
to the nether world for abusing (paribhasai) what the Buddha 
regarded as moral acts.- 

The almost overwhelming emphasis laid on the high effective' 
ness of the virtue of charity indicates an unprecedented expansion 
in the dimensions of the Buddhist Samgha. It was almost an 
unthinkable offence on the part of the lay devotee if he sought out' 
side the order to bestow gifts and this action almost made him an 
outcaste.’ Such an attitude could only be explained only by 
presuming that the Samgha had expanded beyond expectations and 
only by investing on the loyal charity of the laity could it maintain 
itself. The reward of a gift is tenfold: The donor gets life, colour, 
joy, strength, readiness of mind, etc.’ Charily is praised as a paen 
for all suffering, the act supreme. Gifts of insignificant things like 
seasamum' or a seat" could give to the donor ever'lasting happiness 
in heaven. The Vimana Vatthu^ says: 

“Acts of merit should be performed by a wiseman who 
knows, when Bhikkhus assemble charity (given to them) is of great 
fruit.” Charity was regarded as an act preeminent and a pnnna 
(merit). The donors were lavishly praised and were assured of a 
place in heaven.^ 

But this charity, if it is to produce the highest reward, must 
be directed towards the Samgha. The role of pnnna (merit) which 
a man is assured of on giving charity to the Samgha was that of 
the kinsmen and relatives offering comfort and shelter to a man who 

(1) Rhys Davids, D/a/ of Buddha, 1, p. 3. 

(2) Vim. V., p. 16. 

(3) Hare, Gradual Sayings, III, p. 151. 

(4) XVn, pp. 859. 

(5) Vim. V., p. 8. 

(6) Ibid., p. 3. 

C7) Ibid., i). 55. 

(8) Ibid., pp. 3-5. 
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has arrived home from a long and arddous journey.* The upper¬ 
most reason for this preponderent emphasis on charity *0 ***« 
Samgha is apparently due to the effort on the part of the Buddhists 
to induce the laity to willingly help maintain the expanding Samgha. 
And this the laity did as can be seen from the practice in modern 
Siam where laymen and especially the laywomen have provided 
generously for the service of the community of monks.* The main 
point that strikes us as a chief charateristic of this period is that 
Buddhism as symbolised by the church was undergoing the process 
of rapid expansion and hence the efforts on the part of the leaders 
of the community to prepare the laity as a solid group of adherents 
who could contribute cohesion and intensity to the whole super- 
Structure of tKe ccclcsisjsticsl moveinent. 

As a consequence of the conditions outlined above the 
position of the laity vis-a-vis the Samgha assumed greater importance 
than before. As a fountain of charity the layman was praised, as a 

“treasure of charity.finding pleasure in alms-giving.’’* The 

monk was asked to look after the spiritual welfare of the layman. 
He was, while in vasso, expected to incite the laity to greater 
virtue, make them live in the mirror of the Dhamma*. This 
period also saw a closer cooperation between the laity and the 
Samgha. A rigid control over the actions and inclinations of 
the laity was beyond the powers of the Samgha but some sort of 
retaliatory measures seem to have been envisaged in certain 
exceptional cases. Thus, for instance, there are eight cases noted, 
in which the resolution of exclusion was passed against a layman. 
“ He endeavours to prevent the monks from obtaining gifts, he 
endeavours to cause the monks to suffer injury, he endeavours to 
cause the monks not to obtain lodgings, he abuses or scolds the 
monks, he causes dissensions among the monks , he speaks evil 
of the Buddha, he speaks evil of the Dhamma, he speaks evU of 
the Samgha (CulUivagga V, 20, 3)'- The layman was enjoined 
upon to show proper respe ct to the m onk^ but the monk w as 

(1) Vim. V.. p. 49. 

(2) Landon, Siam io Transition, p. 49. 

(3) Hare Gradual Saysinvs, III, p. 185. 

(4) Ibid., pp. 193-194. 

11) Rhys*'Dav?ds, Questions of King MiJinda, S,E£. XXXV, 1, p. 232 MU. P., 
pp. 162-4. 
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also asked to accept with bowed head the admonitions and 
exhortations of the believing laity.' The monk on his part was 
expected to be an example of decorum to the laity and he was 
severely censured if he spoke unbecomingly and went about 
ill-clad for alms.^ The layman was now more than simply an 
“Anhanger”, he was a prominent member of the Buddhist community 
and was expected to have the good of the Samgha always in his mind. 
An ideal lay disciple is described as follows : (1) He suffers alike in 
pain and feels alike in joy as the Order does, (2) he takes the Dhamma 
as his master, (3) he delights in giving so far as he is able to give, 

(4) on seeing the Dhamma decay he does his best to revive it, 

(5) he holds right views, (6) he runs not after any other teacher 
(7) he guards himself in word, deed and thought, (8) he delights 
in peace, (9) he feels no jealousy (10) he takes refuge in the 
Buddha, Dhamma and the Samgha.^ 

Thus by the aligning of the laity with the Samgha came about 
the crystalisation of the Buddhists as a community distinct from 
the other population. The Brahmanic housefathers had rules of 
conduct of their own but they were based more on castc-distinc- 
tions and rigid ritualism. The Brahmanic house-father owed 
allegiance to his caste while his Buddhist counter-part to the 
Samgha of the four quarters. 

Another important indication of the change - slight though 
it be - is shown in the conception of the Vimanas and hell. This is 
not to say that some entirely new conceptions cropped up and were 
adopted by the Buddhist because the roots of the vimuna idea can 
be traced to an earlier stage. The gods like Sakka and Brahma still 
held the field but an addition of subsidiary heavens was made to 
their spheres. 

A Vitnana, according to the Buddhist conception, is a heavenly 
mansion supported by columns of beryl or other precious stones..' 
It may be in the form of a boat'* or a plane';, orji celestial elephant.’ 

(1) Ibid., p. 334. 

(2) S.B.E., Xin, p. 59, Patimokkhs, Sekhia Dhamma, 3. 

(3) Md. P- I. PP- 143-114. 

(4) Via. V., p. 9. 

(5) Ibid., p. 6. 

(6) Ibid., p. 2. 
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The persons living therein are “a people with re find and delicate 
tendencies; it (the Vitnana) has nothing in common with the 
Valhalla, where the spirits of the departed warriors, the worshippers 
of Odin and Thord enjoy the supreme bliss of fighting and feasting. 
The fortunate dwellers in the Buddhist Vimanas are marked by a 
beautiful golden yellow complexion emitting rays of brilliance that 
make up a sort of aureola round about them. There is a play of 
brilliant and charming colours in the dress and paraphernelia, in 
general of the dwellers in the heavenly palaces; all the wealth of 
India, gold and precious stones, rubies and sapphires, emeralds and 
diamonds abound in the Vinurnas.*'* The life in the Vitnana, in 
short, is of abundant elegance and unending happiness. These 
Vimanas arc different from the heavens of the gods described 
earlier, and clearly are an addition to the period under review. 

Along with these Vimanas the conception of the Pttas or the 
departed spirits came to acquire a prominent place in the religion 
of the laity. As with the gods so with the pttas the case seems 
to be that of the Buddhists borrowing from the local religion which 
may or may not be purely Brahmanical. The word Treta' occurs 
in vedic literature in the sense of a ‘dead man* and not in the sense 
of a ‘ghost’ which is post-vedic.^ Before the rise of Buddhism ‘the 
belief in the existence of departed anscestors and the presentation 
of offerings to them have always formed a part of Hindu domestic 
religion.’ “To gratify this persistent belief” says Sir Charles Elliot, 
“ Buddhism recognized the world of Preta, i.c. ghosts or spirits.”’ 
The local conception, then, was tolerantly included in the religion of 
the laity by the Buddhists, but with a specific purpose in view. That 
purpose was to show effectively to the believing laity as to what 
would happen to a man who is sparing in charity. 

Having thus accepted the conception of the Peta the Buddhists 
then designated the Samgha as the receiver on behalf of the departed 
ones. Giving to the Samgha, then, fulfilled two conditions (a) the 
donor went to heaven after his death, (b) the spirits of the 
departed ones were happy and the Samgha was also honoured. 

(1) Law, op. ciK p. 88. 

(2) Maodonell & Kaith, Vodic Index, II, p. S3. 

(3) Hinduism & Buddbism, I, p. 338. 
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Hence, to be most effective, charity must be given to the Samgha 
either as an offering to the Vatthudevatas or the Lokapalas.^ 

The general appearance of a Pcta is that of a being with a 
throat as narrow as the needle’s eye and shape such that it can 
neither stand nor sit but must be flying for ever in the wind.* It 
is always shown as hungry and thirsty and wandering on the 
outskirts of the towns seeking food.* Most of the Petas, as described 
in the Peravatthu, suffer their fate because of some misdeeds, more 
glaring like that of preventing an upasaka from giving charity* 
or discourtsey to the Samgha.*' 

Thus, in this stage we see the consolidation of the laity as 
a ‘ Buddhist ’ community as distinct from the rest of the population, 
the expansion of the Samgha and the final emergence of Buddhism 
as a systematised religion. 

But the credit of spreading the religion all over India as then 
known and probably even outside goes to the proselytising zeal 
of Asoka. He it was who found Buddhism a local sect and with 
his untiring efforts converted it into a religion with widespread 
following. 


(1) P»i. p. 4. 

(2) Mra. S. Stevenson, The Riles of the Twice Born, p. 191. 

(3) Pei. V., pp. 2-5. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid. 



CHAPTER V 

THE RELIGION OF ASOKA 


ti^SOKA war den ersten Konig” observes Von Lassen,^ "der die 

Sache des Buddhismus zu der seinigen machte und seine verbrei- 
tung in den Indischen und den fremdem Landern durch seine 

massregeln abschlich beforedete .” The name of Asoka is 

remembered not for all his wars of conquest as in the case of other 
Indian monarchs but for his support to a small and as yet incons¬ 
picuous religious sect which by bis zeal was transformed into a 
world religion. The expansion of the Maurya empire may be due 
to the martial genius of Chandragupta but the renown and the posi¬ 
tion of preeminence which the Maurya empire has occupied in the 
history of India is entirely due to the proselytizing zeal of Asoka’s 
religious temperament. Religion had a certain position in the polity 
of the Mauryas but the emphasis placed upon it is solely the work 
of Asoka. 

The early life of Asoka must have been much the same as any 
other Indian monarch. The Pali chronicles tell us that he was a 
viceroy at Ujjeni before he become a king* and also that he married 
a lady of VeJisa called Devi from whom he had a son and a daughter 
called Mahendra and Sanghamitra respectively. The Mahavamso 
further narrates that following in the footsteps of his father he 
favoured the Brahmanas first but after coming into contact with one 
Nigrodha Samanera he turned eventually towards Buddhism.® The 
chronicle does not refer to the Kalinga war which according to the 
edict was largely responsible for Asoka's conversion to Buddhism. 
Asoka’s early religious life is thus described by the Mahavamsa ; 
(Asoka’s) father had shown hospitality to sixty thousand brahmanas 
versed in the Brahmana-doctrinc, and in like manner he himself 
nourished them for three years. But when he saw their want of 
self-control at the distribution of food he commanded his ministers 
saying: ‘(Hereafter) I will give according to my choice.’ The 

(1) ladiacht AltertuaisJcunde, II, p. 21S. 

(1) Mahavamsa, XllI, 8. 

(2) Ibid. V. 31. 
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shrewd (king) bade (them) bring the followers of the different 
schools into his presence, tested them in an assembly, and gave 
them to eat, and sent them away when he had entertained them.’ 

As he once, standing at the window, saw a peaceful ascetic, 
the Samanera Nigrodha, passing along the street, he fell kindly 
toward him. 

The king, in whom kindly feelings had arisen towards that 
same (Nigrodha), summoned him in all haste into his presence, but 
he came steadily and calmly thither.^ The Samanera preached the 
Appamada vagga to the king and he was won to the doctrine of 
the Conqueror. 

The Divyavadana also narrates the story of Asoka in great 
details but attributes the conversion to Upagupta.^ 

In both these accounts the character of Asoka is painted in 
lurid colours mainly with the idea of emphasizing the difference in 
his nature after his conversion to Buddhism. 

Asoka himself tells us the story of his conversion thus: 
When king Devanampriya Priyadasin had been anointed eight ycai-s, 
(the country oO the Kalingas was conquered by (him). 

One hundred and fifty thousand in number were the men who 
were deported then, one hundred thousand in number were those 
who were slain there, and many times as many those who died. 

After that, now that (the country oO the Kalingas had been 
taken, Devanampriya (is devoted) to a zealous study of morality, to 
the love of morality, and to the instruction (of people) in morality. 

This is the repentance of Devanampriya on account of his 
conquest of (the country of) the Kalingas.^ 

This account besides being authentic has also the virtue of 
being simple and thus easier to believe. The first two sources con¬ 
tain certain inherent difficulties such as the sudden change in the 
religious belief of Asoka and the mention of Nigrodha and Upagupta 
as Asoka’s preceptors. Though it may easily be granted that Asoka 

(1) According to the Thupavamsa Akoka's father Bindu^ara favoured the 
Brahmanas and Asoka simply followed that tradition, p. 37. 

(2) Geiger, Mahavamsa (transj pp. 29-31. 

(3) Cowell 6k Neil. Divyavadana, pp. 374.377. 

(4) Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, p. 63. 
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did have some preceptor who looked after the spiritual welfare of 
the emperor he may not probably be the idential person mentioned 
by the southern and the northern traditions. 

Thus from the Kalinga edict, the relevant parts of which are 
reproduced above, it is definite that Asoka was converted to 
Buddhism after his eighth regnal year. The Minor R. E. further 
says that “It was more than two years and a half that I was a lay 
worshipper, but did not exert myself. It is one year, indeed more 
than one year, that I have been living with the Samgha and have 
exerted myself.”' 

Thus on the strength of the evidence of the Kalinga edict the 
earliest year that we can ascribe to the conversion of Asoka to 
Buddhism is bis eighth regnal year. “Unmiitel bar nachder Erobc- 
rung Kalingas," says Lehmann, “tratt der Junge Kaiser Zum 
Buddhismtis wber.”* 

H. C. Seth', hpwever is of the opinion that though the Kalinga 
war did certainly influence Asoka’s mind towards Buddhism he was 
not converted till a very late period in his reign. He says, 
“Buddhism was not the early faith of Asoka. His own ideology, 
which resulted from the reaction on his mind of the massacre and 
horrors of the Kalinga war was strikingly similar to the teaching of the 
Buddha, with its emphasis on love, kindness and service to humanity. 
This drew him nearer Buddhism. With advancing years his devo- 
.tion to Buddha and his teachings grew deeper and deeper, and as the 
schism edict indicates, it was sometime during the last ten years of 
his reign that Asoka developed into an ardent Buddhist.” If by 
“developed into an ardent Buddhist,” Seth means he formally and 
openly declared himself to be a Buddhist the testimony of the Rock 
and Pillar Edicts does not fully bear him out. Apart from the 
Kalinga edict of his 8th regnal year which indicates his acceptance of 
the law of morality we have the First Minor Edict of his tenth year 
telling us of his pious tours.' And these pious tours were certainly 
the act of an ardent Buddhist. 

(1) Bhandsrkar, Asoka, p. 75. 

(2) Lahmann, Buddblsmus, p. 215. The Thuphvamaa attribute* the 4th regnal 
year a* the year of conversion, p. 37. 

(3) /./. XVII, pp. 279-292. 

(4) See Mookerii, AaoJto, p. 37. 
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Besides the view qeotrd above there is a considerable diver¬ 
gence of scholarly opinion regarding the date of Asoka’s conversion. 
Fleet’ as indicated by the scholar quoted above claims that Asoka 
became a Buddhist in the 30th or the last years of his life. Bhandar- 
kar^’, on the other hand, is of the opinion that the conversion took 
place in the 8th regnal year. MookerjF would take the date to be 
even earlier, that is, before the Kalinga war. Smith' accepts the 
9th regnal year as the year of conversion. 

Fleet and Seth seem to have ignored the evidence of 
R. V. VIII, wherein it is clearly stated that in the 10th regnal year 
of his reign Asoka visited the spot where the Buddha was enligh¬ 
tened. This would show us that in that year he undertook the 
pilgrimage as a pious Buddhist as indicated in the Mahaparnibbana 
Sutta^' and that by then he was already a Buddhist. On the strength 
of this evidence the assumption of Fleet and Seth does not appear 
to be tenable. It is more probable as Fr. Vath® says that “Das 
Blutvergiessen und die Kriegsleiden, deren er ^euge uar, pragten 
sich urxiiergesslich seiner seele ein. Das war der Wendepunkt in 
seinem leben.” Hence it is highly probably that immediately after 
and as a consequence of the Kalinga war Asoka became a convert to 
Buddhism. 

Asoka states in his Minor Rock Edict I that he was not an 
enthusiastic upasaka for the first two years and a half after which he 
“approached" the Samgha. The word upete has been a point of 
controversy among scholars who differently interpret it. B. C. Law' 
has cited an instance from the Milinda Panha where Milinda is 
shown as living as a monk for some time. Other sources, inscrip- 
tional or literary, do not tell us anything about Asoka becoming a 
monk, so early as the 10th regnal year. There is an off-repeated 
suggestion of I Tsing, the Chinese pilgrim, that an image of Asoka 
dressed in the garb of a Buddhist monk® had been seen by him but 

(ir JJiJiS. (N. so IX. pp. 155—187. 

(2) Bhandarka, Atoka, p. 76. 

(3) Mookerji., Asoka, p. 37. 

( 4 ) Smith, ^soJba, p. 27. 

(5) Rhys Davids, Dial ol Buddhu, 11, p. 153, 

(6) Dio loder, p. 29. 

(7) /. C. I. p. 123. 

(8) Saa Fleet in JJiAS., 1908, p. 496. 
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considering the lapse of time between the tour of I Tsiiig and Asoka’s 
reign it is rather hazardous to claim complete credence in it. We 
would rather interpret the term as “approached the Samgha” for 
purposes of collaboration and religious instruction as the laity were 
enjoined upon to do.' Bhandarkar suggests that Asoka became a 
Bikshugatika- in that he lived in the same Vihara with the Bhikshus 
and as such may Itave been wearing a monk’s garb which would 
account for the statue mentioned by I Tsing. We are more inclined 
towards interpreting the sentence as Asoka offering close collabora' 
lion to the Samgha. 

“The Dhamma promulgated by Asoka,” remarks Rhys 
Davids' “was the dhamma for laymen, as generally held in India, but 
in the form, and with the modifications adopted by the Budhists.” 
His religion, no doubt, had many points common to other Indian 
sects.* We have seen earlier what the religion of the Buddhist laity 
was and how in all its fundamentals it was a religion of common 
morality. Seen in this context it becomes increasingly clear that 
Asoka preached the same religion to his subjects through the edicts 
but with an emphasis on non-violence never seen before. On a 
perusal of his edicts we find that this religion of his can be convi- 
niently divided into three heads for the purposes of discussion. 
These three heads would be (a) Philosophy and ethics, (b) practice 
(c) omissions and additions. 

The religion that Asoka preached was of an immensely 
“practical nature.”' He has laid overwhelming emphasis on morality 
and its translation into practice in terms of life. But he has also 
given us certain indications of his belief which may be described as 
the philosophical aspect of his religion. We find from his 10th R.E. 
that he believes in the other world and the effect produced by virtue 
and sin on future life." This is in complete confirmity with a 
Buddhist layman’s faith. It is beyond any doubt that he was an 
ardent Buddhist as his own words testify: “It is well known to you 
sir,” he says to the Samgha, “how great is my reverence and faith in 

(1) Vide. Chap, on Religion of the Jaily. 

(2) Bhandarkar, Asoka, p. 80. 

(3) Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 294. 

(4) AM.OJi.r. XX., p. 181. 

(5) "Nur praktiiches Buddhistentun" as Hillebrandt calls it, See All Indien, p. 139 

(6) /?.£., VI, also £, X. 
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the Buddha, the Dharma (and) the Sanijiha.”* Hcncc his plulosophy 
must have been necessarily the same as that of any other Buddhist 
layman. He believes in heaven and gods and Karma. He docs not 
seem to appeal to the gods for deliverance, but appears to have 
held the state of godhood as an ideal to be achie.^cd after death 
by dint of good actions. 

Rendered into terms of practical utility- the Morality of 
Asoka has the value of simplicity which in itself in charming and 
instructive. He abolished all the rituals which characterised the 
faith of the Brahmanas such as the Mangalds and in their place 
substituted his own version of those practices. He speaks thus : 
“ Men are practising various ceremonies during illness, or at the 
marriage of a son or daughter or at the birth of a son, or when sett¬ 
ing out on a journey. On these and other (occasions) men arc 
practising various ceremonies. 

But in such (cases) women are practising many and various 
vulgar and useless ceremonies. 

Now, ceremonies should certainly be practised. But cere¬ 
monies like these bear little fruit indeed. 

But the following practice bears much fruit, viz. the practice 
of morality.”’ 

He exhorts his subjects to perform acts of merit and adds that 
one who performs “ virtuous deeds accomplishes something 
difficult.”'* His morality consists of “proper courtsey to slaves and 
servants, obedience to mother (and) father, liberality to friends, 
acquaintances and relatives, to Brahmanas and Sramanas (and) 
abstention from killing animals.”* He believed in controlling mind, 
speech, (Vachiguti) and body as laid down by Buddhist ethics.® 
Aversion to worldly desires shows the strong influence of Buddhist 
ethics on his mind.' If we compare this with the contents of the 
Parabhava, Mangala and Dhammika suttas of the Sucta Nipata we 
arc at once struck by the similarity in sentiment of the two dicta and 

(1) Sa», Calcutta Bairat Inscription. 

(2) See Mookerjl, Men & Thought in Ancloal India, p. 125. 

(3) Hultzsch, Inscriptions of i4soJ:a. p. 17. 

(4) Ibid„K£..y. 

(5) Ibid., R£., XL also R£. 10. ILE., VII. 

(6) i?.£„Xll. 

(7) R£., V, 
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cannot help remarking that what Asoka is preaching is nothing else 
than the religion of the Buddhist laity described earlier. Summa' 
rized, in his own words his system of morality would be briefly 
stated thus: Morality includes few sins, many virtuous deeds, 
compassion, liberality, truthfulness and purity.' 

Judged from the standards of behaviour befitting an ideal 
Buddhist layman Asoka’s actions are in keeping with his high 
thoughts. Soon after his conversion he visited the place where 
the Buddha was enlightened', and in the 26th year of his reign 
he worshipped the spot where the Buddha was bom.' In the 14th 
year he enlarged the stupa of Konagamana Buddha.' Not being 
content with his own practice of the religion he preached and the 
cause of which he so dearly espoused he appointed a class of 
officers called Dharmamahamatras to supervise over the moral 
behaviour of his subjects in the 13th regnal year.® In his edicts 
addressed to the Samgha he shows that he was deeply interested in 
the affiairs of the Samgha as a good lay-devotee should be (See > Chap' 
ter on Religion of the Laity.) 

From his edicts addressed to the Samgha Asoka seems to 
have been very closely associated with the ecclesiastical affairs of 
the Buddhist community. After his conversion to the religion of 
the Buddha, for a period of two and half years he was not very 
zealous. But " a year and somewhat more (has passed,)” he says, 
” since 1 have visited the Samgha and have been very zealous.”® 
After this he wholeheartedly devoted himself to the task of 
propagating the message of Buddhism, rendered into his own 
peculiar from, that is, of that of " practical morality.” He also 
endeavoured to look after the needs of the Samgha. He says; 
“The Magadha king Priyadarsin, having saluted the Samgha hopes 
they are both well and comfortable.”' He strove to preserve the 
unity of the Samgha and did not hesitate to use his imperial office 
for that purpose. In the words of Beni Prasad: “Asoka posed as 

(1) Do/hl Topixj • Second P. E. 

(2) VIII. 

(3) Rumminidmi PtUar. 

(4) Nigali Sagar Pillar. 

(5) RS..V. 

(6) Rupanatha Inscription. 

(7) Coloutia Bairal Inscription, 
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a (;uardian of the Buddhist Sarngha and as the arbiter of its internal 
controversies.”* He laid it down that “the Samuha (cannot) be 
divided by any one. But, indeed, that monk or nun who shall 
break up the Sarngha, should be caused to put on white robes and 
to reside in a non-residence.”- He did not rest content with this 
formal expression of his imperial opinion and tried to win the laity 
on to his side in this matter. He directed that lay-worshippers 
should visit the Samgha on every fasting day “in order to be 
inspired with confidence in this very edict.He also ordered his 
Dharmanuihomatras to see that the imperial will was honoured. 
Indeed, he proudly declares, “The Samgha both of monks and 
nuns is made united so long as (my) sons and great grandsons shall 
reign and as long as the moon and sun (shall shine). His ardent 
wish was that “ the Samgha may be united (and) of long duration.”* 

Asoka as an Upasaka: 

We have briefly sketched so far the outlines of the faith of 
Asoka and now we shall try to see how far he lived upto his claims. 

All prominent authorities like Bhandarkar', Mookerji'', 
Macphail', Rhys Davids'*, and V. Smith" accept the Buddhist faith 
of Asoka as beyond the shadow of doubt. He called himself a 
Buddhasavaka,*" and calls the Buddha as Bhagava, the Lord, a term 
familiar to the readers of Pali books.” That he was a Buddhist 
lay devotee-an upasaka-can be easily admitted on a perusal of his 

inscription where he says “.since I am a lay worshipper”'- and 

in another inscription he says: “It is well known to you sir how 
great is my reverence and faith in the Buddha, the Dhamma (and) the 
Samgha.”*' It is unmistakebly clear that Asoka is here publicaly 
expressing and repeating the famous three-fold formula which 
indicated the conversion of a layman to the Btiddhist faith as we 

(1) Beni Prasad, State In Ancient India, p. 203. 

(2) Rupanath Rod: Inscription. 

C3) Saranath PtHar Inscription. 

(4) Same hi Pillar Inscription. 

(5) Asoka. p. 75. 

(6) Asoka, pp. 69-70. 

(7) Asoka, p. 28. 

(8) Buddhist India, pp. 295-297. 

C9) i4sol;o, p. 30. 

(10) Maskl P. E. 

(11) Rumminidet Pillar. 

(12) Hultzsch, op. cifv p. 171. 

(13) Ibid., p. 173. 
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have seen earlier. The references to the entirely white elephant,”* 
“the best elephant”^ his pilgrimages to the sacred places ot 
Buddhism*, all these clearly indicate the Buddhist nature of his faith. 
According to Sircar’s interpretation of the phrase Bhage Any« Asoka 
considered pilgrimage to holy places as the chief pleasure of his life 
while all other pleasures were thought to be insignificant in 
comparision with that.‘ In a separate edict he shows his intimacy 
with the sacred books of the Buddhists by refering to 
suttas like Vinaya samukase and Munigatha*. He claims that 
by his efforts “those gods who formerly had been unmingled 
(with men) in Jambudipa have now become mingied (with men).”® 
The interpretation of this term has caused a great deal of confusion 
among scholars but if we bear in mind the nature of gods in 
Buddhism described in the earlier part of this work it will be easy to 
understand what Asoka means. Deva, as we have seen, is an exalted 
and virtuous person and we also found that devas took a keen 
interest in the affairs of men as described in the Nikayas. 
Asoka simply means tnat men had become so morally elevated that 
they would hold converse with or mingle with gods. 

A tradition preserved in the Pali chronicles states that Asoka 
was responsible for the building of many stupas and buildings.* As 
a pious and devout Buddhist king he must have been instrumental in 
the wide spread of the Buddhist faith not only in India but even 
outside the frontiers of India. According to a Pali tradition Asoka 
was responsible for the second distribution of the sacred relics ot the 
Buddha, the first being immediately after the Buddha’s death. If 
this tradition is trustworthy Asoka must have built stupas over 
such relics.® 

Though Asoka preached the religion founded by Gotama in 
all its fundamentals he also modified it and added other elements to 
it which were not to be found so prominiently in the parent faith. 

(1) Ibid^p.TJ. 

(2) Ibid., p. 50. 

(3) Ibid., p. 164. 

(4) /. a VII. p. 487. 

(5) Hultssch. op. cif; p. 173. 

(6) /bid., p. 175. 

(7) M. Vom., p. 25. 

(8) I£.OJiS., XVU, p. 340. 
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This, for instance, was the case with non-violence. Tlie Buddha, it is 
beyonddoubt, was a staunch supporter of the principle of non-vitdence 
but his non-violence was not of the same type as that of the Jain.is.' 
We are told in the Jivaka Sutta of the Majjhinia Nikuyti that the 
Buddha allowed his disciples the use of meat in food on three 
iirounds: (a) that it was not seen that the animal was specially killed 
forthem (b) that it was not heard etc., (c) that it was not suspected etc. 
Hence, in practice, Buddhist non-violence meant only a neyative 
attitude towards violence and did not have that forcefully ptrsitive 
attitude as in the case of the Jainas. Asoka on the other hand, 
as age advanced, became more strict in his views regarding slaughter 
of animals. In the 13th or 14th year he refrained from the use of 
meat in the royal household and by the time he reached his 26tb 
regnal year- he had forbidden the public the use of meat of 
several animals. Herein he seems to hare been influenced by the 
tenets of Jainism as is also to be found in the case of his list of 
osinavos (aclinavas) which are more akin to the Jain ones than 
the Buddhists. 

In another matter also he shows his eclectic tendecy In 
several edicts he praises the virtues of toleration and expresses his 
respect for all sccts.^ He did not stop with e.xpressing his respect 
only for we have the testimony of the Barabar cave inscription from 
which we find that he built certain caves for the Ajivikas, and also 
followed the practice of consulting the ascetics and Brahmanas who 
were incidentally the rivals of the Buddhists, on religious matters,' 
and that he enlarged the stupa of Konagamana', a past Buddha. 

The sole aim of Asoka seems to be to spread the path of 
morality as preached by the Buddha with certain additions of his 
own. This he did with the help of his royal office by appointing 
officers of law and by exhibiting spectacles of heavenly mansions 
and fire.* While discussing what a Vimana means we saw that the 
term implied a heavenly mansion which would be the residence of 

(1) Sm Bhsndarkar. Asoka, p. 127. 

(2) Hultztch, ap. elt., p. 127. 

(3) Ibid., p. 26. 

(4) IiS„e. 

(5) Hultzsch, op. cit., p. 165. 

(6) R.E.,W. 
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pious Buddhists after their death. Asoka must have presented 
pictures of such heavenly abodes to his subjects as an additional 
inducement to follow the path of rectitude. 

“Asoka was,” according to Mookerji,* “humanity’s first teacher 
of universal morality and religion.” He adopted for his motto the 
high sentiment ‘'Sabba danam Dhammadanam jinati", the gift of 
morality surpasses all other gifts.® He praised virtues like charity, 
self-exertion and restraint', and laid down for the masses of his 
people a path of practical morality following which they could be 
reborn in heavens described by books like Vimanavafthu. He was, 
beyond any doubt, the ideal Buddhist lay devotee,^ and following 
the example of their monarch the subjects must have received a 
strong incentive to tread on the path of Dhamma. 

Scholars questioning the assumption of the Buddhist faith of 
Asoka (whose arguments we shall examine presently) significantly 
point out the absence of the cardinal tenets of Buddhism in the 
edicts of Asoka.® These tenets are Nirvana, the Four Noble 
Truths and soullessness (anatta).® It is true that Asoka does not 
mention these but the reason for his silence concerning these points 
is relevant and strong enough to justify it. “Asoka was a passive 
propagator of Buddhism,”' says Dutt,® by which he evidently means 
that he did not favour renunciation and was preaching the religion 
of the Buddha as applied to the householder’s life. In studying 
the relations of the laity vis-a-vis the Samgha we saw that a 
householder was not to put before himself the ideal of Nirvana. 
The ideal of the laity was god-hood. If Asoka had been addressing 
the monks only he would certainly have exhorted them to strive for 
Nirvana but as he was mainly addressing himself to his subjects who 
were necessarily householders he cannot be expected to speak of 
Niavana." He is simply reiterating what the Buddha had preached 
in a more practicable form with some modifications and is not 

(1) Mookeiii, Men 4 Thought In Ancient India, p. 101. 

(2) Cf., fl. II. 

(3) Smith, Asoka, p. 33. 

(4) Dult, Mahayana & Hinayana, p. 21. 

(5) Cf. Kem. IJi. (1876), p. 275. 

(6) Macphail, Asoka, p. 36. 

(7) Dutt op. oit,. p. 20. 

(ai /, H Ov IX, p. 82, 
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concerned with metaphysical considerations. In the words of Fr. 

Vath, who admirably puts Asoka's position as a “religious man”_ 

“Tiefer scheint Asoka nicht in Qedankenuvit des Buddhismns 
eingedrengen zu sein. Er ist ueder Philosoph noch Theologe, 
sondem schlichter Prediger der Volksmorol.”' 

Rev. Fr. Heras- and Dikshitar’ closely followinj.’ him have 
dwelt exhaustively on the negative aspect of Asoka’s ‘Buddhist’ faith 
and have come to the conclusion that it was not ‘‘Buddhist but 
Brahmanical.” As the scholars, whose names arc mentioned above, 
command great respect for their erudition and judgement it is with 
greatest respect that we examine the objections raised by them in the 
course of their respective dissentions. 

Fr. Heras traces the ‘‘three stages of mind” which Asoka 
seems to have undergone. In the 1st stage he was simply inclined 
towards the practice of morality, in the 2nd he had ‘‘love of morality” 
and in the 3rd he carried out ‘‘propagation of morality”. Fr. 
Heras further examines the positive and negative aspects ol his reli¬ 
gion and finds that Asoka believed in ‘‘eternity of heaven.” The 
grounds on which Fr. Heras arrives at this conclusion do not 
appear to be sound. The type of heaven Asoka mentions is tne one 
described in the sacred books of the Buddhists and which was 
placed before the lay devotee as an ideal to be realised. Fr. Heras 
seems to have mistaken the Brahmanical idea of heaven for the 
Buddhist for nowhere do we find it that heaven is eternal in the 
Pali books. Regarding his next point, viz. ‘‘Immortality of soul” 
which is a logical conclusion from the foregoing also appears to he a 
weak hypothesis, if not one without any authority. It is true, as 
Fr. Heras says that ‘‘his Dharma is common to all Indian religions”, 
but it is not quite correct to say that ‘‘There is not the least mention 
of any deep Buddhist principle. For instance, nothing is said by 
Asoka about the Buddhist Nirvana.” We have already explained 
Asoka’s reasons which may have led him to remain silent 
regarding Nirvana. 

Dikshitar who agrees withFr. Heras’conclusions states that if 
Asoka was not a monk (which he believes rejecting Bhandarkar’s 
fl) Vakh, Die Inder, p. 31. 

rt) Rav. Fr. Heras. "Asoka's Dharma and Religion," Q.JM.S.. XVII. pp. 255.276. 

Dikshitar, Mauryan PoJity, pp. 276-292. 
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interpretation of Bhikkhugatik«) then he could not have been -a 
Buddhist for “in other words,” he says, “the Buddhists were a 
purely monastic community and took no lay disciples... How 
much Dikshitar is mistaken in his view regarding the wholly 
monastic character of the Buddhist community could easily be 
proved by referring to the Qahapativagga of the Anguttara Nikaya. 
In the course of this work we saw the evolution of the Buddhist 
community and there is no need to dilate upon it here. If this be 
seen, namely that Dikshitar’s main contention regarding the entirely 
monastic nature ot the Buddhist movement is completely misundcr' 
stood we can easily pass over his other arguments which are based 
on this central misunderstanding. He mentions the inscriptions 
bearing on Asoka’s visits to the sacred places of Buddhism and also 
his enlargement of the stupa of Konagamana and finds that these 
acts were not specifically Buddhist. He observes, “today Asoka 
could not be a follower of the Buddha and tomorrow of 
his rival.” Unfortunately the author has not mentioned 
the source on the strength of which he comes to this conclusion 
regarding rivalry between Konagamana and Buddha. Most 
probably no such rivalry existed, at least no trace of 
it is found in the Pali texts. Konagamana is prominently 
referred to as one of the “ former Buddhas ” in the Mahapadano 
Sutta of the Digha Nikaya^, but we fail to see any trace of the 
alleged rivalry. Dikshitar says that Buddha is not referred to as 
Sugata etc. But the Buddha is called Bhagava which is almost 
synonymous with Sugata in Pali.’ Furthermore Dikshitar declares 
“Belief in an attainment of heaven is foreign to the 
Buddhist philosophy.” Prom the account detailed else where 
in this work we get a comprehensive answer to this objection and 
hence it may not be repeated here. 

We have refrained from quoting Dikshitar at length simply 
for this reason tnat he has misunderstood the process of the 
evolution of Buddhism from a monastic movement into the religion 
of the laity. When once that is understood our minor difficulties 
arc easily solved. Against this negative evidence we can place the 


(1) Op. cif., p. 281. 

(2) Z).//., II. pp. 3.7. 

(3) Rumiaiaid«t Pillar. 
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positive evidence of a verse from Mnhui'amsa purported to have 
been spoken by Asoka : 

"Aham Buddhanca Dhamnumca Sninghanctt Snranangato, 
Ut>a5akattani vedcsi, Sakynputtassa sasane,” (Xf, 825) 

1 have sought shelter in the Buddha Dhamma and Samgha and 
have acknowledged lay devotceship in the teaching of the son of the 
Sakyas.^ 

But perhaps this may he regarded as unreliable considering 
that it occurs in a priesrtly chronicle then we refer to Asoka’s open 
confession in the Buddha, Dhamma and Samgha as mentioned 
elsewhere. 

Thus during the reign of Asoka Buddhism spread from a small 
sect with insignificant dimensions into a powerful and organised 
religion under royal patronage.* The relations between the laity 
and the Samgha also seem to have undergone a profound change for 
bearing in the mind the royal dictat regarding the association of the 
laity with the Samgha, we can easily guess that the two different 
groups of monks and lay devotees must have been wielded into a 
harmonious body. Externally also the Samgha must have expanded 
considerably with the help of sovereign munificence. Customs like 
Stupa worship seem to have gained an added \ ogxic for we are 
told that Asoka enlarged the Stupa of Konagamana.- 
The Missions of Asoka 

In keeping with his religious fervour and proslctysing 
enthusiasm Asoka seems to have despatched missions to countries 
and states outside the borders of India. In his thirteenth Rock 
Edict he says: "For Devanampriya desires towards all beings 
abstention from hurting, self-control, (and) impartiality in (case of) 
violence. And this conquest is considered the principal one by 
Devanampriya, viz. the conquest of morality. 

And tlus (conquest) has been won repeatedly by Devanam¬ 
priya both here and among all (his) borderers, even as tar as at 
(the distance oO hundred yojanas, where the Yona king named 
Antiyaka (is ruling), and beyond this Antiyaka (where) four 

(1) Smith, Asota, p. 22. 

(2) Mookerji, Men and Thought in Ancient India, p. 107. 
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kings (are ruling), (viz. the king) named Turamaya,(the king) named 
Antikini, (the king) named Maka (and the king) named Alikasudaro, 
(and) towards the south, (where) the Chodas, and Pandyas (are 
ruling) as far as Tamraparni. 

Likewise here in the king’s territory, among the Yonas and 
Kambojas, among the Nabhakas and Nabhitis, among the Bhojas 
and Pitinikas, among the Andhras and Palidas,—everywhere 
(people) are conforming to Devanampriya’s instruction in morality.”* 
According to this epigraph Asoka was responsible for the spread of 
Buddhism all over India and the adjecent territories. What 
happened to his missions beyond the borders of India we are not 
in a position to say. Again whether they were religious missioiis 
or good will missions is also not clear. It is highly probable that 
they were of the latter variety and must have carried out Asoka’s pro¬ 
gramme of ministering to the medical needs of the people. That the 
effect was not wholly negative in religious matters can easily be de¬ 
duced from the influence of Buddhist ideas on the Christian religion. 

Almost all prominent scholars like Smith-, Bhandarkar^, and 
MookerjP, are in agreement regarding the authenticity of Asokan 
missions. But Rhys Davids'’ is sceptical about them and calls them 
mere “royal rhodomontade.” He believes that a highly civilized 
people like the Greeks were not likely to receive favourably the 
‘barbarian’ missioneries and learn anything from them. Bhandarkar 
has very ably refuted this view and clearly shown that there was 
nothing impossible in such a mission.® Asoka spread Buddhism as 
far as Northern Bengal, Nepal, Kashmir, Gandhara, Kamboja, 
Saurastra and Tampraparni, thus transforming a small sect into a 
religion of considerable importance.^ In Asoka’s reign Buddhist 
missionaries made strong efforts to penetrate into Bengal® and 
Andhra", and eventually the faith was strongly established in 
North ern I ndia.*® ___ 

(1) Hultzsch, Itucriptlons of Asoka, p. 170. 

(2) Asoka, p. 4£. 

(3) Asoira, p. 157. 

(4) Asoka, p. 77. 

(5) Buddhist India, pp. 293-299. 

(6) Bhandailar, op. c/p. 158. 

(7) Law. NJA., Ill p. 695. 

(8) XVU, p. 29. 

(9) B.C. Law CommomoratiOR Volume, p. 346. 

(10) Law, op. oil., p. 696. 
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In order to understand clearly the process of expansion 
unde^one by Buddhism in the reign of Asoka it is necessary to 
examine the Asokan claim as well as the priestly list. 

Asoka in his list mentions the names of five kings who can 
be easily identified. They are Antiochos II Thcos of Syria (261- 
246B. C.), Ptolemy II Philadelphos of Egypt ( 247-247 B.C.), 
Antigonos Gonatas of Macedonia (278-239 B.C.), Magas of Cyrenc 
(West of Egypt (300-258 B. C.) and Alexander of Epirus (272-258 
B. C.).> From this list it appears that Asoka must have been on 
friendly terms with these Greek kings and must have sent diplo¬ 
matic envoys to their courts. It is quite possible that he may 
have sent some emissaries to let these Greek kings know what 
measures he had adopted to spread morality among his subjects and 
also inform them of the steps taken by him to better their livcs- 
steps like planting of trees, digging of wells and establishing 
hospitals. It is also possible that these emissaries spread or tried 
to spread the religion of the Buddha as understood by Asoka, 
without any definite motive of making converts in the accepted 
sense of the term, to that faith. Besides these Greek territories he 
also sent envoys ot peace and goodwill to independent and semi- 
independent states in India like the Ch.>das, Pandyas, Ceylon, the 
Himalaya region and the Andhras. The object of these missions, 
it must be repeated here, need not necessarily be that of obtaining 
religious converts. The main purpose might have been that in his 
zeal for the spread of his law of piety Asoka must have deemed it fit 
to let the others-outsidc his realm-know of what he was doing and 
thus induce them to follow his example. 

Of a totally different nature are the missions dispatched by 
the Samgha. The Mahavamsa gives a list follows : 

Majjhantika was sent to Kashmir-Gandhara 
Mahadeva was sent to Mabimsnmandala 
Rakkhita was sent to Vanavasa 
Yona Rakkhita was sent to Aparanta 
Maha Dhammarakkhita was sent to Maharattha 
Maharakkhita was sent to Yona 
Majjhima was sent to Himavanta 
. Sona-Uttara were sent to Suvannabhumi 


(1) Mookerji. Asoka, p. 165, note 1. 
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Mahinda was sent to Lanka'. 

On an attempt at identification of the places mentioned 
above we realise the ambitious and comprehensive nature of these 
missions. They cover an area from Gandhara in the North to 
Ceylon in the South, the western coast of India in the West and to 
Lower Burma in the East.- 

Tlie list at first. glance, on account of the similarity of 
names and the compass of territories covered would appear suspi. 
cious and scholars like Rhys Davids were sceptical about it. But 
fortunately enough cpigraphic evidence is available to corroborate 
the claims of the Buddhist chronicles. An inscription from Samchi 
says "of the goodman, Kassapa the teacher of all the Himalaya 
region” and another says "of the good man Majjhima” and apparent¬ 
ly it agrees with the names enumerated by the Mahavamsa.* Thus on 
the strength of this evidence the missions can be accepted as historical. 

If we are to accept both the Asokan as well as the chronicles’ 
claim to have despatched missions then we are confronted with the 
fact of two different sets of missions being sent to propogatc the 
same set of ideas. And there is nothing impossible in such an 
occurance. As wc have remarked earlier the Asokan missions 
were not entirely religious in complexion. But the Samgha mis¬ 
sions were avowedly so. Comparing the areas covered by these 
two wc find that though in certain cases they overlap still 
in a large number they are exclusively different. Hence it is 
possible to conjecture tliat both these missions were compli- 
mentry to each other and "it is no wonder if the convergent acti¬ 
vities of both were crowned with phenomenal success-”' Bhan, 
darkar further remarks: "For do wc not find Buddhism suddenly 
spread over a very wide area from about the middle of the 3rd 
century B. C. onwards and studding the various parts of India 
and Afghanistan with religious edifices such as stupas, monasteries 
and caves ? The Buddhist faith occupies such a preponderant posi¬ 
tion during this period that it practically puts all other religions 

in the background."® 

(1) M. Vam.. Chap. Xn, varaos 3-8. 

Q Law. Geography of Early Buddhism, pp. 60-67. et. seq. 

(3) Sa« Rhys-Davids, Buddhist India, p. 300. 

(4) Bhandariar, Asoka, p. 1C7. 

(3 Ibid., p. 167. 




CHAPTER V I 

THE BUDDHIST COUNCILS AND SECTS 


The Buddhist Councils 


Ji^PART from the missions with which we dealt earlier another 
important occurance in the ecclesiastical history of Buddhism 
has the name ot Asoka associated with it. We arc told by the 
Mahavatnsa that encouraged by the bountiful ^lifts of the generous 
Asoka many heretics entered the Buddhist fold who could not be 
controlled according to the Vinaya rules and as a consequence for 
seven years the uposatha ceremony could not he held. Eventually 
the heretics were expelled and an assembly of learned monks was 
held at Pataliputra to fix the doctrine and discipline of the Master.' 
This event took place in the 17th reignal year of Asoka.’-i 

This was the third council, accordinc to the Buddhist 
chronicles to be held for the settlement of disputed problems. The 
first was held immcdcatily after the death of the Buddha, the second 
a 150 years thereafter and the third durinjj the reiun of Asoka. As 
wc are mainly concerned with the development of Buddhism as a 
religion with special reference to the position of tlic laity therein 
wc deferred discusstion on these till now. An attempt will now' 
be made to assess the historical value of these councils and the part 
the laity played therein. 

The First Council 


Immediately after the death of the Buddha fissiperous 
tendencies in the Samgha began to manifest themselves in the 
utterances of monks like Subhadda who cpcnly admitted that he 
was happy at the Buddha's death, that he could now act as he liked 
without anybody remonstrating him. Then Mahak.assapa invited 
the leading monks saying “ Come, sirs, let us chant together the 
dhamma and the vinaya before what is not dhurntna is spread abroad 
and what is dhammu is put aside; before what is not vinaya is 
spread abroad, and what is n'naya is put aside....”■* Then 499 

11) Geiger, Mohavamsa, (TrJ, p. 4d. 

12) Ibid., p. 50. 

( 3 j Rhyi-Davlds. & Oldenberq, CuIIovagga, XI: 1,2, SMJi., XX, p. 372. 
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arahats were called and Ananda was included when he became an 
arahat. Upali was responsible for vinaya and Ananda for the 
dhcimma and the sayings of the Buddha were put into some shape 
at Rajagriha under the patronage of Ajatasatru. This, in short, is the 
story of the 1st council. It has been criticised in diverse ways and 
its histotriciy questioned. Oldenberg first seriously questioned the 
authentic nature of this tradition and called it “ pure invention, and, 
moreover, an invention of very ancient date.”‘ Rhys Davids- 
analyses the passage concerning Subhadda in the Mahaparinibbana 
Sutta and comes to the conclusion that “ the last two paragraphs in 
the Digha are transposed in the vinaya •’ The vinaya account 
coupled with the silence of the Digha Sutta does compel one to look 
with suspicion at the authenticity of the 1st council. But as against 
this discrepancy we have corroborative evidence from the Northern 
Buddhist sources. The Tibetan book, “ Life of Buddha’*^ for 
instance, contains an account of the 1st council of Magadha with 
only slight modifications. The motive mentioned in the Cullavagga 
i. e. to recite the dhamma and the vinaya, is easy to believe but the 
story of Subhadda is clearly an interpolation as the former motive 
though quite sufficient in itself has, without the Subhadda episode, 
none of the qualities of a dramatic occurancc. Even admitting the 
discrepancies pointed out by Oldenberg it is not difficult to hold that 
the tradition of the 1st council has a firm historical foundation.® 
“It is by no means incredible” states Kern" “that the disciples after 
the death of the founder of their sect came together to come to an 
agreement concerning the principal points of the creed and of 
discipline.” Rhys Davids', Geiger*, Majmudar®, and La Vallee 
Poussin*® are of similar opinion. 

The Second Council 

A hundred and fifty years after the 1st council at Rajagriha came 
off the second council at Vesali. The circumstances surrounding it 

(1) 01denb«'’g. Vinaya Texts, Vol. I, pp. XXIfi. 

(2) Rhys David*. Dial, of Buddha. II, p. Tl. 

(3) Op. p. 75. 

(4) RockhiU, Life of Buddha, pp. ISO if. 

(5) ZJJ.M.G.. 1898, p. 614. 

(6) Kem. Manual o f Indian Buddhism, p. 103. 

(T) Dial, of Buddha, II. p. 76. 

iQ) Mahavamsa. (tr.) p. Ivli 
Kn See Buddhistic Studies, p. 43. 

^0)M.-190e,p.9. 
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were more turbulent than the previous one. The Vajjian monks, it 
appears, promulgated the “ten points”' regarding disciplinary 
matters which were resented by Yasa who rebuked them for doing 
something against rules. Yasa referred this matter to Sambhuta 
Sanavasa, an aged Bhikkhu, and asked his opinion. An assembly 
was called for the purpose of deciding the propriety or otherwise of 
these “points”. The assembly met and gave their ruling against 
these “ten points.” That is, to put it very briefly, the story of the 
2nd council. It is corroborated by northern tradition- and is 
generally accepted as true.* It also, like the first, involves us into 
certain discrepancies like the age of certain old monks referred 
therein which would be as a hundred and sixty etc. But it certainly 
has historical basis as is accepted by all wcllknown authorities.* 

The Third Council 

According to the Mahavamsa the third council was held 
at Pataliputra in the 17th regnal year ot Asoka. The immediate 
reason for convening the council, according to the same authority, 
was that tempted by the generous treatment accorded to 
the Samgha many heretics entered the Samgha and consequently 
the Samgha being impure the ufiosuthu could nut be held. 
Asoka came to know of it and ordered that tiposutha 
should immediately be held. A minister of his bungled the task 
and there was a considerable slaughter of monks, at which the king 
was much perturbed. After this event the Samgha was purged and 
under the presidentship of Moggaliputta Tissa, who composed the 
Kachavatchu, the 3rd assembly was held. This account, it is 
needless to state, is full of the usual contradictions and 
difficulties. How, for instance, is it possible, that the heretics 
remained undetected in the Samagha for seven years? We find no 
corroboration for this assembly from the northern tradition. Asoka 
in his edicts does not refer to such an assembly. If an important 
ecclesiastical matter like an assembly of monks had taken place 
Asoka would certainly have made a mention of it in his Samgha 
Edict. The Pali books, again, speak of the 18 schools but Asoka, 

(1) Rhyt-Davldt & Oldenberq, Cul/avagga XII, 1, i, S£.E.. XX, p. 386. 

(2) Rockhlll, Llfo ol Buddha, pp. 178-179. 

(3) cf. Gelgar, Mahavamsa. p. Ixli & Kern, Manual ol Indian Buddhism, p. 109. 

(4) Oldenberg, Vinaya Piiaka, p. XXIX, also Majmudar, Buddhistic, Studies p. 61. 
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wherever he has occasion, refers to the fraternity as the Samgha, 
meaning thereby the Samgha' of the four quarters and not of any 
particular denomination. From this it may be presumed that Asoka 
did not know of any sects. But then how are we to reconcile the 
Pali claim that the schism ocured at the 2nd council and sects start¬ 
ed appearing before the time of Asoka? If we accept the Pali claim'* 
that sects were in existence before Asokz’s time then we may agree 
with Kern that the third council of Pataliputra was a party meeting 
of the Vibhajjavadis'. Similarly observes Pischel, "Das dritte 
Kontil war also auch nur cine diozesionversamlung, und zwar 
hat hier eine bestimmte kircHliche richtnng...' In an attempt to recon* 
cil these contradictions Bhandarkar' and Mookerji have suggested 
that the 2nd council really came off in the reign of Asoka and not 
earlier as claimed by the Ceylon chronicles. Mookerji" further adds 
thats the edict was addressed to the council. Treading on the same 
ground of epigraphic evidence we can hold that Asoka does not 
know of the sects then in that case the 2nd council must have been 
held the last years of Asoka’s reign' and the sects sprang up there¬ 
after. The 150 years after Buddha attributed to the Vesali council 
looks a suspicious figure and so are the details. Asoka’s warning 
regarding the stern action to be taken against those who bring 
about a split in the Samgha indicates the first attempt and evidently 
the second council. The third council must have been held either 
in the reign of Dasarath, Asoka’s grandson or his successors who 
nominally ruled over Mag.)dha from Pataliputra befor the advent of 
the Sungas and hence must have been purely a party affair. 

Buddhist Sects 

In the earlier pages we surveyed the growth of Buddhism from 
a monastic movement of local significance into a religion claiming 
adherents not only from all over India but also possibly beyond 

(1) Bhandarkar, Asoka. p. 95; also MookerM, Asoka. p. 67. 

(2) E. G. Gatger, Ma/iav^maa (frj p. Ixii. The Tibetano//Aa BuaWha'' but 
the account is coniusing and unreliable, see Rockhill, op. cit., p. 187, 

(3) Kem. Manual o/ Buddhism, p. 11. 

(4) Pischel, Lebon und Lehro dss Buddha, p. 103. 

^ Bhandarkar, Asoka, p. 96. 

(6) Mookerji, Asoka, p. 38. 

(7) Ibid., Men & Thought, p. 134. 

C7) Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 111. 



the Indian frontiers. In tliis section we propose to study the 
disintei>raticn of Buddhism and its Sam^ha and the rise of several 
Buddhist sects. 

“ The oriRin of the various schools” say Dutt', “not lonR 
after the Buddha’s death, was rather a healthy sijjn of Tathajstta’s 
religion.” This “ healthy sign ” as Dutt calls it, made itself manifest 
even in the Buddha’s life time. The Chabbaggias, for instance, 
were a constantly offending element in the inner polity of the 
Samgha-. But the first serious attempt at schism was made by the 
Buddha’s cousin, Devadatta.* 

Devadatta once approached the Buddha and said: “ The 
Blessed one. Lord, is now grown aged, he is old and stricken in 
years, he has accomplished a long journey, and his term of life is 
nearly run. Let the Blessed one now dwell at ease in the enjoyment 
of happiness reached even in this world. Let the Blessed one give 
up the Bhikkhu Samgha to me, I will be its leader.” To this the 
Buddha replied: “ Thou hast said enough, Devadatta. Desire 
not to be the leader of the Bhikkhu Samgha.”* But with this 
Devadatta was apparently not satisfied and tradition has it that he 
turned Ajatasatru on to his side, incited him to parricide and himself 
plotted to kill the Buddha in which he was not successful. As a 
result of this action he was cast in to hell. Perhaps it may he 
thought that the impending split was only on account of personal 
rivalry but it has also a theoretical side. Devadatta enumerated his 
“ five points ” in an effort to make the life of a monk stricter and 
more rigourous than that was being done under the existing Vinaya 
regulations. On this score he did carry away a section of the 
monks with him and it required all the organising skill and the 
personal charms of the Buddha to bridge over the gulf. Another 
attempt occureJ at Kosambi when some monks disobeyed the 
orders of senior monks.^ So long as the Buddha was living and 
could wield the influence of his powerful position as the bead of the 
Samgha the chances of a successful schism we re re mote._ 

(1) Dutt, Early Hialory of tho spread of Buddhism & the Buddhist Schools. p‘ 
197; hereafter ebbrevi. ss Spread of Buddhism. 

(2) Rhy»-David» & Oldenberg, S. B. E., XVII, p. 

(3) The author's paper on "Devadatta & his life, I. B. B. R. A. S. (N. Sj IXX, p. 61-4. 

(4) Rhyt-Davidt & Oldenbesg, 'Vinaya Texts; S. B. £., XX, p. 238. 

(5) Chalmers, Further Dial, of Buddha, I. pp- 230.4. 
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Several reasot\s may be held to be responsible for the rise 
of the sects. Some of them are cases of doctrinal ambiguousness 
while others can be attributed to gaps in the organisational system 
of the Samgha. 

From his various utterances in the Nikayas it is evident that 
the Buddha himself was apprehensive about schisms and laid 
down the maximum punishment for such attempts.^ So long as he 
lived cases of differences of opinion on the interpretation of several 
doctrinal points could always be referred to him and his judgement 
was always held as final. But after his death, there being no 
accredited head of the Buddhist community such fissiperous tendencies 
as were submerged came up to the surface and resulted in open 
rifts. Similar was the case in the matter of disciplinary points. 
The first council does not mention of any rift but the account of 
the second one at Vesali is replete with it. Thus between the first 
council and the second which we hold was held either in the last 
years of Asoka’s reign or shortly afterwards the sects grew with 
alarming rapidity. Dutt says “towards the end of the first century 

of its existence the Buddhist Samgha began to split up.As 

we have seen that Asoka apperently does not know of sects hence 
it will be justifiable to conclude that the sects must have developed 
and spread during the reign of the later Mauryas, probably before 
the rise of Pusyamitra who started the Brahmanic revival. That 
does not mean that during the period from the time of the first 
council to the Asokan age the Buddhist Samgha functioned as an 
organic body with a singleness of purpose, aim and method. We 
would rather sisualize the Samgha as split up into several sulv 
Samghas, each living its own life and following the precepts of the 
Master according to its own light. The reason for this state of 
affairs is already stated i.e. the absence of a central authority with 
power and influence over all the component parts of the Samgha. 
Dutt^ in his exhaustive survey of the spread of Buddhism has 
laid down several reasons which contributed to the rise of 
Buddhist sects and we could do no better than to enunaerate 
the salient points. 

(1) a. s. B. xm. p. 10. 

C2) Dult, 'Buddhist Sects', B. C. Law Commomoratlon Vo/, p. 282. 

(3) Dutt, op. clt^ pp. 199-216; also Law CoaunemoratJon VoU p. 282. 
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In the Mahaf>armibhuna Sutta’ of the Dighti Nikaya the 
Buddha mentions that the Dhamma would be the leader of the 
Samgha and in consequence he did not appoint any leader for the 
organisation. As there was no supreme authority for reference 
regarding disputes doctrinal or otherwise each faction held itself to 
be correct and acted likewise.® 

Then there was the grouping of disciples round noted 
thereas,® as in the case of Upali, Sariputta and Moggallana, each 
of whom was regarded as proficient in his own field and had his 
own group ot disciples. In course of time this tendency may have 
given encouregement to the formation of sects. 

The division of monks according to their works as Dighabhd' 
nakas and Majjbimabbanakas may have been one of the reasons.^ 
These bodies preserving particular parts of the canon formed a 
nucleus round which some of the future sects grew. 

But the most important reason is the regional loca' 
lisation of bodies'* of monks. It is stated earlier that there 
was no pontifical head for the Buddhist Samgha who, in his supreme 
capacity, would have acted as a link between the far flung parts of 
the Buddhist Samgha. The Samgha, even during the founder’s life 
time, started acquiring properties and the practice of resident monks 
grew. After the death of the founder these small samghas living 
their own detached lives, unmindful of the existence of sister insti¬ 
tutions outside their periphery developed their own distinctive 
dogmas and some of the names of the schools clearly indicate 
their regional character. Such, for instance, would be the Pubba- 
seliyas, the AparaesUyas, the Hernttvatas and the Chonnagarikas. 

Besides these matters of organisational nature there were 
other points which proved to be a fertile ground for diverse inter¬ 
pretations of doctrinal interest. The Buddha remained silent about 
certain points which required elucidation and after his death this 
was largely indulged in. The concept of the personality of the 

(1) £>. a p. 154- 

(2) Dutt, op. oieK p. 204. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid., p. 207. 

(5) Dutt. £ar/y BuddbJst Monachitm, pp. 132—133. 

—6 
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Buddha himself changed and Buddhalogy developed into a science 
of formidable proportions. The theory of multi-Buddhas so briefly 
indicated in the Mahapadana Sutta of the Digha Nikaya^ was 
developed- with such rapidity that it finally emerged into the 
thousand Buddhas of some Mahayana sects. By the time the 
Barhut scluptures came to be engraved the cult of the seven Buddhas 
had come into vogue"' and even in the orthodox section of the 
Theravadins the number of the Buddhas was raised to twenty four.^ 
In the Pitakas themselves we see the gradual development of the 
Buddha from "Bhagava” to “Mahadeva” of Barhut inscriptions^ and 
"Devatideva" of the Miltnda Panha.* The Buddha’s tacit acceptance 
of certain popular local deities helped to develop a pantheon which 
entirely changed the nature of early Buddhism and helped, 
indirectly in the formation of sects.* 

The most important landmark, according to Pail sources, in 
the development of Buddhist schools is the council of Vesali. 
This event brought to a head all those fissiperious tendencies, 
inherent in the organisation of the Buddhist Samgha. The ostensible 
reason for the council was the promulgation of " ten points ” by 
monks of Vesali called the vajjiputtakas. These ten points were : 
“ (a) that storing salt in a horn vessel was permissible ; (b) that 
the mid-day meal might be eaten when the sun’s shadow showed 
two finger breadth after noon ; (c) that he who intends to go into 
the village could begin to eat again after he had once left off; 
(d) that a number of Bhikkhus residing within the same boundary 
might hold uposatha separately ; (e) that a Samgha not at unity 
within itself might carry out an official act, undertaking to inform 
Bhikkhus of it; (f) that it was permissible for a Bhikkhu to do 
anything adopted as a practice by his upajjhaya ; (g) that curds 
might be eaten by one who had already finished his midday meal; 
(h) that it was permissible to drink unfermented toddy; (i) that a 
rug or mat need not be of the limited size 'prescribed if it had no 

(1) D.U. II, pp. 3-8. 

(3) Cf. Radhakrishnan, Gautaoia Buddha, p. 3. 

(3) Barua, ''Mestaije from Barhut lataka Labala," 1, p. 51, 

(4) Barua and Slnha, Barhut Inacrtptlons, p. 123, 

(5) MU. P., p. 378. 

(6) Barua, op. oU., p. 52. 
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fringe; (j) that it was permissible to receive gold and silver.”' Most 
of these points were seriously opposed to what the Buddha had laid 
down, according to the Pali books. These vesali monks begged 
money of the lay devotees. At that gathering Yasa, a monk, was 
present and he advised the lay devotees against giving anything in 
the shape of gold or silver. But the laity gave money and the Vajjins 
offered a share to Yasa. Yasa refused and promptly an “act of 
Reconciliation” was carried out against him. Yasa appealed to the 
laity to decide his case. He quoted the Buddha’s utterances against 
the practice followed by the Vajjins. Yasa gained the laity over to 
his side but the Vajjins thought of carrying out the “Act of Sus¬ 
pension” against him. 

But Yasa referred his case .to other monks and eventually his 
contention was upheld. This account does not apparently refer to 
what happened to the Vajjin monks. Most probably they were ex¬ 
pelled and lived as a separate body. 

Thus the Samgha was seriously menaced by splits and it is 
possible that a certain mixed Mahayana Buddhism came into being 
about the same time'-. But very probably this state of affairs erme 
to the surfree not till after the death of Asoka and it was only during 
the reign of the post- Asokan Mauryas that the sects as independent 
bodies developed and openly sprang up into existence. In the post- 
Asokan age Buddhism must have first split up into Theravada, 
Sarvastivada and the Mahasamghikas.^ In this period of expansion 
of the sects, each denomination strove to present its doctrine in an 
attractive form to the laity in order to gain following. The Hina- 
yanists incorporated the doctrines of Paramita and Bodhisatvas and 
compiled numerous avadanas and jatakas.' 

The Kathavaithu, a composition by Moggaliputta discusses 
in detail the theories held by the eighteen Buddhist schools.-' This 
list is repeated in its entirety by the Pali chronicle Mahavamsa.* 
According to it after the second council at Vesali the hcrctica- 
monks founded a group which was later on called the Mahas- 

(1) S. B. £.. XX, p. 306. 

(2) Dutt, Aspects ol Mahayan Buddhism and its relation to Hlnayana, p. 1. 

(3) Ibld^ pp. 32-33. 

(4) Dutt, op. alt., p. 36. 

(5) Aung and Rhya-Davidas, Points of Controversy, p. xxx*. 

(6) Geiger, Mehavamsa, (tr.), p. 26. 
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am|{hikas and which split up into GokuUkas and Ekvyoharikas. The 
Gokulikas gave rise to two sects, the Pannattivadins and the 
Bahulikas who produced in their turn the Cetiya sect. Similar splits 
occurred in the Theravada group. These sects can best be showed 
in a tabular iorm: 


Theravadins 

1 

Buddhism 

1 

Mahasamghikas 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mahimsa.saka 

Gokulika 

Ekavyoharika 

Vajiputtakas | 

.. _ 1 1 

~T 

1 

Pannatti 

Bahulika 

Sabbatthi' 

vadin 

J 

1 

Cetiya 


I I 

Dhammaguttika I 



Dhammuttarika Bahussutiya 

r. ' 1 '. I L 

Channagarika Bhadrayanika Sammitiya. 

Dutt has worked out a chronological sequence according to 
which the schools arose as follows: 

(1) Theravada and Mahasamghika 

(2) Sarvastivada and Mahimsasaka 

(3) Bahussutiya, Caityaka and Saila 

(4) Sammitiya' 

The translators ot the Kathavatthu- have also represented 
the rise of the schools in a chronological sequence: 

Between 400 B. C. and 300 B. C. Vajiputtakas and 
Mahimsasakas. 

Between 300 B. C. and 200 B. C. Mahasamghikas, 
Gokulikas, Sarvastivadin, and Dhammaguttiyas. 

Between 200 to lOO B. C. Kassapikas, Sankantikas. 

(1) Dutt. "Sects In Buddhism." 2aw CommemoratJon VoL, p. 284. 

(2) Aung and Rhys-Davlds, op. eit.. See Tabla iacing, p. xxlx. 
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Between 100 B.C. to Christian era Caityavadins, Bahu- 
ssutiyas, Dhammuttariyas etc. 

The most important school, the Mahasamghikas, the 
forerunners of Mahayana had a considerable number of following 
and we shall presently examine it is some detail. 

The rise of the Mahasam^hikas is to be traced from the time 
of the second Buddhist council of Vesali. The Vajjiputtaka monks 
who were put down by the Therevadins were the leaders of the 
Mahasamghika movement. Thus the Mahasamghikas were the first 
to separate from the original Snmgha.' These Mahasamghikas 
further split up into (a) Ekvyavaharikas (b) Lokottaravadins and 
(c) Kukkutikas in the course of the hundred years after Vasali. A 
monk called Mahadeva seems to have been the leader of theMahasam- 
ghikas from Anga.® These Mahasamghikas appear to have been bold 
thinkers and developed certain theories which were only implicitly 
stated in the dhamma of the Buddha.^ The Mahasamghikas held, 
according to the source quoted by Kimura^ that “ there is no 
existence of cosmic elements in the past and future, but they exist 
in the present only.” This view was further developed by the 
schools of the Mahasamghikas and was stated'" as follows : ‘‘An 
universal Entity or Individual Entities as well as cosmic existences — 
taken as composite thing or in their elements — arc all non^existents.” 
Further the Mahasamghikas were, perhaps, the first school to con¬ 
ceive of Buddha docctically and this view was further developed by 
the Lokottaravadins.® The Ekavyavaharikas held that ‘‘All existence 
of this Loka (world) and Uttaraloka (higher world) are simply pro¬ 
visional names. Therefore there is no real existence.’’" Kimura 
holds that the /’radnupararnito and Avattimvnka .stttros, which are the 
forerunners of Nagarjuna existed within 200 years of the Buddha’s 
death and were the texts of the Mahasamghika schools.'* Thus the 

(1) See I. H. O- XIII, p. 550. 

(2) Kimura, Hinayana & Mahayana, p. 66 

(3) Jbld„ p.7X 

(4) Ibid., p. 75. 

(5) Ibid. 

(6) Outt, Aspacts of Mahayana, etc., p. 25. 

(7) Kimura, op. cU., p. 75. 

(8) Ibid., p. 71. 
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Mahasamghikas were, properly speaking, the forerunners of Maha- 
yana Buddhism^ which developed between 2nd century B. C. and 
3rd century A. D.* 

That the Mahasamghikas wielded a considerable amount of 
influence on the popular mind from the very start can be easily 
judged both from literary and epigraphic evidence. The Cullavagga 
account of the 2nd council tells us how the laity fulfilled the demand 
of the Vajjiputtakas for money.^ It is evident that the Maha¬ 
samghikas were achieving greater popularity and power after the 
assembly of Vesali^ as the name Mabasamghika denotes and as also 
is shown by the number 10,000 of followers*. Pataliputra appears 
to have been the centre of the Mahasamghika school in Post-Asokan 
period® but they also had considerable influence at Vesali', and as 
in shown by the inscription on the Mathura capital they attempted 
to gain a following at Mathura also. From the inscription on the 
Wardak vase® it appears that they had a stronghold in the Taxila 
region. But generally speaking their efforts to establish themselves 
in the northern parts of India in the early period did not meet with 
much success as against their efforts in the south.® Dharanikot was 
the centre of the Caityakas, the Purvaseliyas and the Aparaseliyas of 
the Mahasamghika denomination and the people living round about 
lavishly offered gifts.’® But the most important centre for the Maha¬ 
samghikas was in Southern India, roughly the area corresponding to 
the modern Guntur district. Probably the name Andhakas was 
given to them after their centre in Andhra.” 

Finally the Chinese traveller Huien Tsiang in the account of his 
travels offers valuable testimony to the existence and spread of 
Mahasamghikas in the form of the Great Vehicle. He mentions 

(1) IbJd., p. 114; alto Dutt, op. c/f., pp. 28-29. 

(2) Ibid.. p.B. 

(3) Vld«. supra. 

(4) Kimura, op. clU p. 116. 

(5) Gatgar, Mahavamsa (tr.), p. 26. 

(6) Kimura, op. cit.. p. 5. 

(7) Dutt, op. ell., p. 22. 

(8) £./„ XI, p. 212. 

(9) Dutt, op. ait., p. 22. 

(10) Ibid. 

(11) Dutt. op. cit., p. 23. 
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Takshashila,’ Bengal-, Orissa,^, Kalinga* Kosala,'* Andhra', Kartri- 
pura’, Sourastra®, Pataliputra'', Kanauja'", and Mathura” as the 
centres of Mahayana. This may relate to a considerably later time 
than the period under review, but it indicates its growth and deve¬ 
lopment in general in the parts of India mentioned therein. 

Tire Sarvastivadins, a branch of the Theravadins, were a rival 
of the Mahasamghikas with considerable importance and influence. 
They were so called because they preached "Stin'am usti” and 
adopted Sanskrit as their medium.*- Some of the prominent writers 
on Buddhism like Samghabhadra, Vasubandhu and Buddhadeva 
belonged to this school.** Kaniska was its ardent follower and must 
have contributed a great deal towards its spread. The Sarvastivadins 
had a twofold conception of Knya-Rupakaya and Dhainrakaya - and 
to this they added the doctrines of Simyata and AstivaJa.'* They also 
developed the Bodhisatva theory and compiled the avadanas describ¬ 
ing the lives of the Bodhisatva.*'’ The Artasrthasr/crt according to Dutt, 
was written round abount 100 B. C.'® 

After the council of Vesali, where the split between the 
Theravadins and the Mahasamghikas occurred, the Sarvastivadins 
spread more and more to the North and had their stronghold at 
Mathura with Upagupta as the chief exponent. The other centre 
was in Kashmir and after sometime both were united.*’ The inscrip- ‘ 
tions on the Mathura Lion-Capital afford valuable evidence regar¬ 
ding the influence of the Sarvastivadins and how finally they ousted 
the Mahasamghikas. One inscription relates to the grant of a stupa 
and monastery to “the universal Samgha of the Sarvastivadins’’ by 

(1) B«al, Buddhist records of the Western World, I, p. 137. 

(2) lbid„ 11, p. 199. 

(3) /b/c/., p. 204. 

(4) ;bl<y., p. 208. 

(5) /b/cf-p.210. 

(6) /b/c/„p. 221. 

(7) /bid., p. 229. 

(8) Ibid., p. 269. 

(9) Dutt, Law Com.VoJ., p. 285. 

(10) Beal, op. oil., I, p. 207. 

(11) Ibid., p. 180. 

(12) Dutt, law Com. 7o/„p. 287. 

(13) Ibid. 

(14) Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana, pp. 26.27. 

(19 Ibid., pp. 36-37. 

(16) Ibid., p. 39. 

17) Ibid., p. 18. 
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the chief queen of the great Kshatrapa Rajuvala.* Another inscription 
refers to the Sarvastivadins as against the Mahasamghikas and indi¬ 
cates the victory of the former over the latter.* But they estab¬ 
lished thier centres much earlier than the time of the Kshatrapas 
and it may be that within 400 years of the death of the Buddha 
Sarvastivada was an accepted creed.^ 

1 Tsing, the Chinese traveller, mentions Hinayana as the rul¬ 
ing creed in Northern India generally*. Huien Tsiang who visited 
India in 7th cent. A.D. mentions Sthaneswar’, Rohilkhand®, Ujjain^ 
and Kaushambi*, as centres of Hinayana. 

Besides these two important Buddhist schools there were 
several others as already enumerated above. As inscription from 
Pabhosa recording the construction of a cave by Asadhasena for the 
Kassapiya arahatas evidently refers to a sect of the Buddhists.® 
These Kassapiyas were an offshoot of the Mahasamghikas.*® The 
Sammitiyas, an offshoot of the Theravadins*’, must have had a con- 
$iderable following and lived on to the 8th century A.D. without 
losing their identity as is evidenced Huien Tsiang’s references to 
them. He says that the Sammitiyas were to be found in Malwa**, 
Bhagalpur'*, Benares*', Savatthi*®, and Ahichhatra.** 


(1) IX, p. 141. 

(2) Ibld^ p. 146. 

(3) Kimura, Origin of Mabayana, p. 74 aluo Dutt, Buddhist Sects, Law 
Com. Vo!., p. 263. 

4] Talcakusu, A Becord of Buddhist practices, p. 1. 

(5) Beat, op. cit., 1, p. 184. 

(6) Ibid., p. 190. 

(7) Ibid., p. 266. 

(8) Ibid., pi 235. 

(9) £./. II. p. 242. 

(lOO Geiger, Mahavamsa, (trj, p. 20. 

(11) Ibld.,p. 

(12) Beal, op. clL U, p. 261. 

(13) Ibid., p. 201. 

(14) Ibid., p. 192. 

(15) Ibid., p. 44. 

(16) Ibid., p. 2. 

(17) Ibid., I. p. 200. 



CHAPTER VII. 


A RESUME 

far we were tracing the monastic history of Buddhism and the 
final emergence of the sects leading on to Mahayana. From the 
time of the Buddha to that of Asoka Buddhism, to all appear¬ 
ances, had the character of a strong monastic movement though 
the section of the laity had already succeeded in occupying a highly 
influential and honourable position in the commmnity. "During 
the first century of its existence,” says Dutt' “Buddhism did not 
spread beyond Vaisali and Campa on the cast, Kausambi and Avanti 
on the west, Mathura and Sravasti on the north, the southern 
limit being the boundaries of Anga and Magadha.” By the time 
the second council of Vaisali was held it had penetrated into the 
western areas ( A|>aranta ). But areas remote from Magadha had 
only small and scattered communities of monks residing in them 
and the size of the lay community was proportionately small. On 
the advent of Asoka as a Buddhist monarch the spread of Buddhism 
received a remarkable fillip and during his long and peaceful 
regn it almost spread all over India. Asoka was not only a 
Buddhist, but also a missionary of first importance for the types 
of actions he had undertaken show in a significant way his 
religious zeal and prosletysing fervour. He arranged the spectacles 
of heavenly mansions to be shown to the populace as an incentive 
to zealous moral acts. These were accompanied by other views 
like Hastidarsana, Agniskandhadarsuna etc." Bhandarkar suggests 
that Asoka personally preached the Dhamma to the people and 
set an example to them by his own practice.^ He appointed yuktus, 
pradesikas and other officers to supervise over the moral conduct of 
the people. But he was not still satisfied and in his 13th regnal 
year he appointed a class of officers known as DhammaTtiahamatras.* 
A Mahanuitra is a minister’ and hence dhammamahamatra 

(1) Law Com. VoJ., p. 285. 

(2) Bhandarkar, Aaoka, p. 135. 

(3) Ibid., p. 139. 

(4) i}.£..lV. 

5) Dlkr.hltar, Maury an Polity, p. 209. 
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would mean a minister for Dhamma or in Asokan parlance 
“ piety. He had to look after the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of the people.* Most probably the officers concerned 
were mainly occupied with the conduct of the members of the 
various sects and supervised over the religious life of the people 
in general. Asoka says in his 3rd R. E. that he planted trees 
and dug wells for the benefit of bis people and the officers of 
morality might have been responsible for them. They had also 
to see to the proper distribution of gifts.* 

Among many other religious acts of Asoka the chief may be 
regarded as the building of stupas and Sangharamas. He is reputed 
to have built as many as 84iOOO stupas* which may be a conve¬ 
nient hyperbole but it is quite evident that he did build quite 
a good number of them for Huien Tsiang mentions several he had 
seen at many places in India as far as Puskalavati.^ He is also 
supposed to have distributed the relics of the Buddha in quite 
different way than was done after the death of the Buddha® and 
was responsible for dispatching a branch of the bodhi tree to 
Ceylon with his daughter Sanghamitra.* To his mission we have 
already referred. Thus under the loving enthusiasm of Asoka the 
Buddhist faith predominated all other faiths in the 3rd century B.C.® 

After the death of Asoka the Samgha was split up into 
different sects. About the religious policy of the successors of 
Asoka we do not know excepting his grandson Dasaratha who 
seems to have carried on his grandfather’s policy of religious 
toleration by donating some caves to the Ajivikas.* But this 
period was one of localisation and decentralisation of the Buddhist 
monastic institutions which was accelerated by the anti-Buddhist 
policy of Pushyamitra Sunga.*® His successors, however, did not 
follow his policy** as is evidenced by the sculptures of Barhut 

(1) Alto called superlntendentt of morality. See R.£., XII. 

(2) Bhandarkar, Asoio, p. 144. 

(3) /iicf., p. 146. 

(4) Beal, op. cJt^ I, pp. 109-110. . 

(5) Beal, op. cit., II, p. 26. 

(6) Geiger, Makovamaa, (trantO p. 124. 

(7) Bhandarka, Asoka, p. 167. 

(8) Ibid. 

9) Barabar Cave lascription. 

(10) Marshall Faucher, The Monuments of Sanchl, I, p. 3. 

(11) Ibid., p. 3. 
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and Samchi during their reign.' But the Buddhist church as a 
body hardly revived after the blow struck at it by Pusyamitra. 
True it is that during the reign of the later Sungas and Kanvas 
the Buddhist community displayed splendid activity in the form 
of building stupas like those at Barhut and Samchi but these 
were efforts by local organisations dependent upon the charity of 
the residents. Another factor which vitiated the solidarity of 
Buddhism as a religion was the appearance of schools. No larger 
was the church regarded as the “Samgha of the four quarters’’ 
and the effect of these splits on the laity could easily be judged. 
The lay ad.herents supported whatever denomination was to be 
found in the locality. 

This period also witnessed a startification or crystalisation 
of the Buddhist community as an entirely different unit from the 
rest of the population. They had their own places of worship, 
thi-ir separate ceremonies and priests. Among them there were no 
caste differences and a wonderful synthesis of diverse ethnic 
elements had taken place producing a distinctly homogeneous 
community with its own ethics and philosopy of life. The names 
of the donors of rails at Barhut show the nature of the new 
Buddhist community. Names such as Sanghanika- or Dharma^ 
rakshita', Dharmagupta' Buddharakshita' etc. are instances in point 
Regarding the personal names at Samchi and Barhut Buhlcr 
says, "The names of various lay donors and, 1 may add, of a few 
monks fumisti also some valuable information regarding the 
existence of the Pauranik worship during the 3rd and 2nd century 
B. C. A very large proportion of the names, e. g., Araka, Arahaka, 
Arahadina, Arahadasa, Arahadasi, Arahatapalita, Arahaguta Dha- 
madata, Dhamaguta, Dhammarakshita, Dhammapalita, Buddhita, 
Buddhapalita, Bodhi, Sagha, Samghila, Sagadina, Saghadeva, Sagha^ 
mita and Samgharakshita, is decidedly Buddhist.’’^ This shows 
how much the Buddhist community had become a distinctly 
separate unit from the other population of India. The development 

(1) Barua & Stnho, Barhut Inscriptions, p. 1. 

(2) Ibid: p. 11. 

(3) Ibid: p. 8. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid: p. 15. 

(6) ILm5. 95-96. 
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of the religion of the laity also points to the same conclusion. 
The entirely moral aspect of life emphasized by the earlier 
code had now undergone a remarkable transformation and ritua' 
lism had come in as acknowledged component of religion. The 
vivid reliefs at Samchi point to the love of miracles the laity of 
that that period had in mind.^ The life of the Buddha was 
considerably embellished and as such cited as a constant source 
of inspiration to the laity to induce them to greater deeds of 
charity to the Samgha who was his accredited representative. The 
impersonal ethical path prescribed for the laity had gradually been 
substituted by reverence for the personality of the Buddha and other 
consequential details like stupa worship. This led to the popu¬ 
larity and consequent multiplication of the jatakas and the avadanas 
thus enabling the laity to take more and more personal interest 
in the creed they believed in.® Though the figure of the Buddha 
is absent at Samchi and was to have been later introduced due to 
Greek influence still there is unmistakable evidence of personal 
devotion to the Buddha.^ The gods and goddesses also had a Arm 
hold on popular imagination as shown by numerous representa¬ 
tion at Samchi and Barhut.^ The noble deed of charity changed into 
a rigid conception in continuation with that as des cribed by the 
Vitnana and Peta Vatthtu. Representative charity'’’, i.e. that given by 
a son for the sake of his parents was also considered to be equally 
effective. It did not matter for whose sake it was given. The thing 
that really counted was that charity in one form or the other was 
given to the Samgha. 

The echoes of the Buddhist schools are to be found in the 
deprecatory inscription at Samchi.* It expressly forbids anybody 
to remove anything and carry it over to oAer heretical schools. If 
a man did that the sin would be equivalent to any of the five deadly 
sins. Thus we see that the laity also adhered to different schools. 
Ihe Mathura Lion Capital inscription shows that and so also does 
the Pabhosa cave inscription.® 

(1) Marahatl <S Fauchar, op. cH„ I, p. 194. 

(2) Bams & Sinha, BarJtut Inaoripliom, p. 39. 

(3) Marshall & Faucher, op. c/h, I, p. 168. 

(4) Bama, op. alt„ p. 48. 

(5) Ibid., p. 22. 

(6) Marshal & Faucher, op. cll.. I, p. 341. 

(7) Vide. Supra. 



The inscriptions at Samchi and Barhut mention several royal 
names besides that of Gotiputa Dhanabhuti’ and show the extent of 
royal support to the Buddhist churches. We hear of a Vadhapuata, 
son of Dhanabhuti,* and king Gopaliputra’s family and the Kshatraps 
of Mathura. Buddhism, in the beginning mainly confined to the 
lower strata of society now penetrated into practically all the walks 
of life, from the interior of a royal household, a merchant’s 
house’', a banker’s parlour' to the trooper in the army.’’* 

But Buddhism did not stop at infiltration to all strata of 
society, it also spread outwards.® From the confines of the middle 
country to which it was restricted before the advent of Asoka it now 
spread as far as Karhad' and Nasika*' in IVestern India and to the 
Himalayas in the North-east*. Towns like Kausambi,"' "Vedisa,", 
Ujjeni,**, Mahissati,'-' were strong centres of the Buddhist believers 
who constantly supported the Samgha and spent large sums for the 
construction of religious edifices. The inhabitants of these localities 
pooled their resources together and contributed to the task in hand." 
Committees were formed from among the citizens to do the work 
of organising charity which indicates the religious fervour and 
enthusiasm of the Buddhist laymen.'® 

So far we have dealt only with the objective conditions 
consequent upon the Buddhist revolution as reflected iii the 
sacred books of the Buddhists and their religious architecture. But 
in order to understand the reactions in the social and political 
spheres we must interpret them with their proper significance and 
perspective. 

(I) Barua & Sinha, op. c//., pp. 1-3. 

C2) Ibld^p.33. 

(3) Marshall Faucher, op. c//v I. p. 305. 

(4) Ujid., p. 303. 

(5) Batua & Sinha, op. citv p. 8. 

(6) "In tha three centuries between the death oi Asoka and the reign ol Kaniska 
Buddhism steadily established itseli almost everywhere in the North." B. C. 
Law, tf.I.A. Ill, p. 606. 

(7) Barua & Sinha op. clt^ p. 127. 

(8) /b/d., p. 128. 

(9) Ibld„ p. 132. 

(10) Ibid., p. 12. 

(II) Marshall & Faucher op. cil., I. p. 301. 
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In the foregoing pages we traced the gradual evolution of the 
religion of the Buddhist laity beginning trom their inclusion in the 
fold upto the gradual disappearance of the creed as an organised 
force at the commencement of the Christian era. Now we shall 
hnally sum up the results obtained from our investigations. 

The religion of the Buddhist laity is a product evolved 
through changing ideas and times. “The principles of early 
Buddhism” as Dutt’ has observed, “did not make any special 
provision for the laity.” Earlier in this work we have discussed the 
circumstances under which the layman became a “Buddhist” layman. 
After having traced the gradual volution of this section of fhe 
Buddhist believers a certain comprehensive description could 
be attempted. 

The term upasaka can generally be rendered as a “devotee” 
(upasiiti, payirupasati ti upasako). Mahanama, the Sakya, once asked 
the Buddha as to who is an" upasaka. The Buddha teplied: 
An upasaka is one who seeks shelter in the Buddha, Dhamma and 
the Samgha.^ Mahanama further asks the Buddha about sila 
(“character”), bow does an u|>a5aka strive for his own gain and 
also the gain of others. By sila, the Buddha explains, one under- 
stands abstention from slaughter, stealing, leading an immoral life, 
telling lies and drinking intoxicating drinks. The Buddha further 
explains that a true upasaka has faith and strives to produce faith in 
others, is charitable and strives to make others charitable, himself 
visits the monks and induces others to do likewise, himself listens 
to the good law and induces others to do the same, himself follows 
the good law etc. At another place the Buddha has mentioned the 
eight qualities which go to constitute an ideal layman. They are 
(a) he has faith in the Buddha, (b) he seeks shelter in the Three Jewels, 
(c) gives up his possessions unmoved, (d) gives aways bis property to 
good people, (e) respectfully attends upon the monks, (f) respectfully 
listens to the doctrine, (g) has no pride and (h) has given up the five 


(1) "Place cl laity in Early ^ddhitm." /. f/. 0-, XXI, pp. 163-183. In thli article 
Dutt hat made an admirable attempt to grtve a composite picture of the Buddhist 
layman and his creed. 


(2) Artff. IV, pp. 220-1. 



hindrances.' In addition to these qualities an ideal ultusakit should 
also be conscientious, duly caring for public opinion (should be 
ottapi) should be learned and intelligent.- 

As regards the specific duties which a Buddhist upasaka is 
expected to fulfil duly we may mention the following five. They arc 
(a) give charity to the Samgh, (b) observe the upasatha, (c) worship 
in a Chaitya or Stupa, (d) go on pilgrimages to the holy places of 
Buddhism and (c) not to work in certain professions. Now we 
shall deal with all these in some detail. 

Charity 

Among all virtues the place of charity, according to the early 
Buddhists, was very high. A verse in the Anguttara Nikaya says 
that qualities like faith, conscentiousness, merity and charity enable 
one to go to heaven.* And this charity, if it is to be of the highest 
advantage, should be given to the monks. Says the Sutta Nipata: 
“Amongst the stars the moon is the principal thing, the sun is the 
principal thing among the burning (objects), amongst those that 
wish for good works and make offerings the assembly (samgha) 
indeed is the principal.”' A similar sentiment is expressed in the 
Petavatthu. It says: The arahats "are like the field, the 
donors are the farmers, the object given in charity is like the seed, 
having done meritorious acts here, and honoured the departed ones, 
he goes to heaven on performing meritorious acts.’’ 

The next important religious duty of the Buddhist layman is 
to observe the uposatha on specific days. The Dhammiku Sutta of 
the Sutta Nipata gives a somewhat fuller description of such an 
uposatha. “Let him not kill any living being, let him not take what 
has not been given (to him), let him not speak falsely, and let him 
not drink intoxicating drinks, let him refrain from unchaste sexual 
intercourse, and let him not at night eat untimely food. 

Let him not wear wreath, nor use perfumes, let him lie on a 
couch spread on the earth: Thus they call the eightfold abstinence 

(1) /b/c/..p.211. 

(2) lbld..p.2Yl. 

3) Ang. IV, p. 236. 

4) S. B. E., X. (SuHanlpala) p. 104. 

5) P.V.. Ll-3. 
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(uposacha), proclaimed by Buddha, who has overcome pain.”* 
Sometimes the lay devotees spent this uposatha day in a monastery 
in company of the monks.® The lay devotees may practice some of 
the elementary jhanas and reflect upon the greatness of the Buddha, 
his Dhamma and Samgha. 

Though early Buddhism was expressly against any form of 
worship still, as circumstances chaged the creed had to accept 
some of the popular ideas of the times. The cetiyas were in 
existence long before Buddhism stepped into the religious field. 
Such cetiyas were frequently visited by devout people for the 
worship of a tree, if it was a tree-cctiya or a stone.® The worship 
of such cetiyds was accepted as a part of the ritual of the Buddhists 
in later times. 

Like the cetiya the Stupa also had a pre'Buddhist existence. 
Stupas or mounds were erected over the remains of a king or a 
saint* but the custom of venerating a stupa seems to have come 
into vogue only with the development of Buddhism as a religion. 
We have elsewhere seen how the Buddha himself is said to have 
given directions to Ananda as to bow his relics should be worshipped. 
The growth of stupa worship must have been concurrent with the 
deification of the Buddha. “ In the pre-Asokan days ” observes 
Dutt, " Buddha had already come to be looked upon as the highest 
god superior to Brahma, Visnu or Siva. This deification should be 
attributed first to the Mahasamghikas and the Andhakas, and then 
to the Sarvastivadins.”*' The Buddha’s life, in itself, possessed great 
potential material for transforming him from a man to a god and 
this was done before the rise of Christian era. As to when exactly 
did the image of the Buddha emerge in sculptural representations is 
a controvertial point. According to O. C. Gangoly® the image 
of the Buddha must have served as an easy subject of meditation 
or a cosy support for contemplation. After closely examinig all 
available evidence on the subject Gangoly comes to the conclusion 

(1) 5. S. E., (SuHa Nipata), X, pp. 64-65. 

(2) DuH, "Place ol Laity in Early Buddhism,'* I. H. O-. XXI, p. 176. 

(3) Dutt, "Popular Euddhism," I. H. 0-. XXI, p. 250. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid., p. 257. 

(6) "The History of the Buddha Imagre", p. 43; Sonderabzug aus OstaslatlBohe 
ZalUchrilt, (N. F.,) XIV; heh 2/3. 
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that the first Buddha imatie must have been carved or painted 
sometime before 50 B.C.’ Dutt on other independent evidence 
comes to a similar conclusion concerning the deification of the 
Buddha. “ It may therefore be safely stated,” he says, " that in 
2nd and 1st centuries B.C., a certain section of the Buddhists 
regarded Buddha as the highest god while another section as a 
great divine being, endowed with all possible virtues and knowledge.”- 

The ritual of stupa worship is very intimately connected 
with the final emergence of the figure of the Buddha as a god. 
The constructional peculiarities of the stupas at Barhut and 
Samchi clearly indicate their character as places of worship.’ 
Many stories from the Petuvatthu clearly bear evidence of wide¬ 
spread prevalence of the practice of Stupa worship.* 

The fourth important duty of a Buddhist layman was to go cn 
a pilgrimage to the holy places of Buddhism. In the Mahapari' 
nibbana StUta of the Digha Nikaya the Buddha is represented as 
saying to Ananda: “There arc these four places, Ananda, which 
the believing clansman should visit with feelings of reverence. 
Which are the four? 

The place, Ananda, at which the believing man can say; “Here 
the Tathagata was bom!” is a spot to be visited with feelings of 
reverence. 

The place, Ananda.“here the Tathagata attained to 

supreme insight!... .Here was the kingdom of righteousness set on 

foot by the Tathagata!.Here the Tathagata passed finally 

away. 

The passage quoted above strikes one as being rather unusual 
for a rationalist thinker like the Buddha and Dutt has riglitly re¬ 
marked, “The inconsistency is at once apparent in the fact that one 
of the places recommended for visit is the site of his demise. Hence, 
there can be no doubt that the idea of pilgrimage was not that of 
Buddha but was of his disciples and of a time when Buddha had 

(1) Ibid., p. 56. 

(2) /. H. O.. XXI, p. 259. 

(3) E. G., The perambiilatory path, the niches lor Mndies and nowers etc. cL 
Chapter on Cultural Conditions where the point is fully discussed. 

(4) E. G. P. 3-10. 

(5) Rhys Davids, Dial, of Buddha, II, p. 153. 

—7 
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already become a divine figure. The idea, however, caught the 
imagination of the people, particularly of the lay-devotees.”* This 
practice, then, became very popular with them as is indicated by 
Asoka’s tours. And to such disciples visiting these places and 
desiring to bring back some souvenir of them Foucher would ascribe 
the impetus to Buddhist art.* 

Now we come to the final point of this summing up and it 
is, what was the ideal put forward before the laity? That it could not 
have been Nirvana is clear beyond any doubt though a Milinda Pas¬ 
sage hesitatingly points to the contrary, Milinda quotes a passage 
the burden of which is that the Buddha would commend the sup¬ 
reme attainment either in a layman or a recluse and poses a question 
to Nagasena. If titat be so, he says, what is the advantage in leaving 
the household life and suffering various hardships? Nagasena, some¬ 
how or other, tries to wriggle out of it and his explanation is not 
quite convincing.* This was subject of controversy between the 
TheraVadins and Uttarapathakas.* The Theravadin as a reply to the 
Uttarapatltaka disputant pertinently points out a statement made by 
the Buddha that there cannot be any layman, who without putting 
away a layman’s clothes can achieve Nirvana.* The same point was 
a subject of difference of opinion between B.C. Law and De la Valle 
Poussin. Law," on the strength of some Pali passages held that lay¬ 
men, under certain specific circumstances could become Arhats while 
Poussin’s views were to die contrary.' Dutt also remarks: “An 
examination of the Nikayas shows that though the laymen were 
declared incompetent by reason of their mental and spiritual 
outfit to reach the highest stage of spiritual development viz. 

Arhathood.”* But on a closer examination of the conflicting 

statements he concludes that “normally a householder could not 
become an Arhat, but there were exceptional cases of householders 
who became so spiritually advanced that they deserved Arhathood 

(1) /. N. 0„ XXI, p. 251 

(19 Fcucher, TJ>e Beginnings of Buddhist Art, p. 11. 

(3) MU IV. 6: also !V, 7: & Ang. N.. HI. p. 451. 

(4) Kalka Vatihu, IV, 1. 

(5) M.W.. 1,483. 

(6) A. B. O. R. /.. XIV, p. 82. 

(7) The Way to Nirvarta, pp. 150-151. 

(8) "Early Buddhism and tha Laity," Law, Studies in Indian History and Culture, 
pp. 102.103 




but the convention was that no householder, unless he jjavc up his 
household life, would be recognised as an arhat.*’* 

This applied to exceptional cases but for the common run of 
householders the ideal was to become Sot(i}>anna or Sukaclagunu or 
Anagatni. We would rather hold that the ideal put before the 
Buddhist laity was that of godhood.^ 

The question now remains as to how far are we justified in 
designating the Buddhist laity as a “Buddhist” community distinct 
from the general mass of population of those times. Dutt’s 
remarks are very suggestive in this connection. “Hence”, he says, 
“though the distinctive external marks of the Buddhist lay-men 
appear at first sight to be almost nil, a closer examination shows 
that there were such marks, some of which owed their origin not to 
the Buddhists themselves but to the peculiar social and religious 
enviornment surrounding Buddhism and the Buddhist lay society.”-' 
The “Buddhist” community did possess such distinct characteristics 
as different places of worship and pilgrimage, a certain “castc- 
lessness” and peculiar customs and outlook. These factors alone 
would enable us to designate them as “Buddhist” community within 
the fullest meaning of that term. 

In the foregoing pages we have tried to determine wliat 
exactly was the religion of Asoka and we came to the conclusion 
that Asoka professed the religion of the Buddhist laity. In this 
chapter we have summarised the findings bearing upon the religion 
of the Buddhist laity and we will now sec how far Asoka’s actions 
were in conformity with these findings. 

TTiat Asoka was a Buddhist layman is accepted by all scholars 
with the exception of Rev. Fr. H. Heras and Dikshitar. We have 
closely examined these arguments and tried to refute them at the 
proper place. The first attempt to refute Fr. Heras was made 
by B. M. Barua* in his article “The Religion of Asoka”. Barua has 
conclusively shown what the Religion of Asoka was. Here we are 
only applying our own findings in the case of Asoka. 

(1) "Plac* of Laity in Earij Buddhiam." I. H.Q^ XXI. p. 183. 

(2) Vide. Chap, on the Religion of the Laity. 

(3) "Early Buddhism and the Laily", Law, Studies in Indian History & Culture. 
p. 107. 

(4) The Maka Bodhi, XXXV, (1927) pp. 314-22. 
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The first characteristic of u Buddhist lav man i® accepts 

the formula of the tisarana. A«oka in his Calcutte-Bairat Rock 
Inscription clearly expresses his faith in the Buddha, Dhamma and 
the Samgha.* 

Regarding the duties of a Buddhist layman we find that Asoka 
fulfilled them in a manner which was at once ideal and highly 
advantageous to the creed. He built a number of stupas and gave 
extensive charities tc the Samgha. It is true that he also gave 
charities to the other sects but it should not be forgotten that Asoka 
in addition to being an ideal upasaka strove to be an ideal king.* 
He enlarged the stupa of Konagamana and it is highly probable that 
he was responsible for the building of the stupa at Samchi. The 
Divyavadana tells us that Asoka, under the guidance of his preceptor 
Upagupta, went on a pilgrimage of the holy places of Buddhism.* 
Asoka himself in one of his edicts speaks of having worshipped the 
spot where the Buddha was born.< This, according to 
Barua, conclusively, proves that he was a staunch follower of 
Gotama.* By his references to heaven® and gods^ (Barua’s 
discussion on this point is very interesting and lends support to our 
conclusion regarding the ideal of god'hood placed before the 
Buddhist laity)* Asoka clearly indicated the ideal he pursued. 

Thus in view of all these considerations we will not be wrong 
at all if we describe Asoka as the most preeminent and ideal lay' 
devotee of the Buddha. 

So far we have traced the development of Buddhism from a 
monastic movement into a religion of the masses and Asoka’s place 
in this evolution. In the following pages of this work the influence 
of Buddhism in the social and cultural life of ancient India will be 
analysed and certain relevant deductions will be made from a study 
of social and cultural conditions in the period under review. 

<l) Hu'tz.'ich, Inscriptions ol Asoka, p. 173. 

{S) Ba-.ua, The Maka bodhi, XXXV (1327). p. 319. RsQsrding th« Aiivaka caves 
Barua suggests that th» caves were not consecrated and as such only represent, 
ed the king's policy of tolerance. Ibid., p. 326. 

(3) Dlvjravadana, pp. 389-97. 

(4) The Ranunindei Pillar, Hulizsch, op. ait., p. 164. 

(5) Barua, op. c/f» pp. 315-6. 

(61 Glmar B, E. VI, Hulizsch, op. olt., p. 13; also B, E. XI, p. 17. 

(7) Rupenatha B. E., Hultzsch, op. olt., p. 163. 




CHAPTER VI II 


THE AJIVIKAS 

l^E have seen earlier that the sixth-fifth centuries B.C. saw a wide 
^ spread intellectual movement in India. The post-vedic 
Sanskrit literature and the compositions of the Buddhists and the 
Jainas give us a picture of the times in vivid details. The envelop^ 
ing forests were frequented by ascetics and wandering mendicants 
whj retired to the depths of the primeval woods from the busy life 
of a humdrum existence for the purposes of meditation and penance 
solely with the object of seeking an escape from ephemeral life to 
eternal peace. They came from all classes, Brahmanas and 
Kshatriyas, wealthy and poor. The systems of Gotama, the Buddha 
and Mahavira, the Jina, were first discovered and propagated in such 
an atmosphere of holy renunciation and deep meditation. No less 
important for the religious and intellectual history of the times we 
have undertaken to describe is an account of the different sects x ying 
with each other for a numerous following and high prestige. Among 
these sects, the sect of the Ajivakas holds the foreground.' 

The term 'ajiva* is interpreted as livelihood and hence an 
Ajtvika means ‘one who seeks a livelihood’ or in a broad and 
general sense a ‘religious wanderer’. By itself the term does not give 
us an adequate idea of these religious wanderers and it is probable 
that the term was applied to them by members and preachers of 

other sects rather than by themselves. As Hocrnle observes". 

there is some ground for beliving that Gosala held particular views 
as to the ajiva of a mendicant who was truly liberated from the 
fetters of Karma. It was probaly for this reason that he and btf 
adherents came to be known as Ajixakas, or the men who hefcT the- 
the peculiar doctrine ot ajiva. All the indications that we have tend 
to show that, as usual in such cases, the name was not taken hv 
themselves, but given to them by their opponents, and that in their 
mouths was meant to be opprobious’’.^ 

(1) Sae Sen. Schools and Sects in Jaina Litsratum, p. 5. 

(^) Hoemle, "Ajlvikae", Encyclopaedia ol Religion and Ethics, ], p. 259, here- 
eiter reierred to at Hoemle. 
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Makkhali Gosala, the leader of the Ajivikas, was a picturesque 
figure in the crowd of religious pundits of that time. From the Pali- 
Buddhist and Jaina sources we get a comparitively vivid picture of 
his life and work, distorted though it be, as naturally it must be. 
The Jainas were the deadly opponents of Gosala and the Buddhists 
on their part, viewed him with scant courtsey as he was a potential 
threat to the expansion of their religious system. The Buddha, in 
one place, has called him a fool (mogha puvisa) and his system as the 
most mischievous.' But by balancing both, the Jaina as well as the 
Buddhist accounts, we can arrive at a fair estimate of his character 
and teachings. 

According to the Jaina accounts Gosula’s father was called 
Mankhali who wandered about from place to place exhibiting a 
picture. Gosala was born in a cow-shed belonging to a wealthy 
brahmnna Gobahula. Gosala followed his father’s vocation for 
■some time. Then he heard of Mahavira’s reputation as a great 
teacher of Eternal Truth and requested him to take him up as a dis¬ 
ciple. His request was twice refused. On the third occasion it was 
accepted and Gosala and Mahavira lived together for six years. 

Once Gosala incurred the wrath of a brahmana called Vessa- 
yana who was performing penace and was covered with lice, for 
calling him lice-heap. The brahmana wanted to destroy Gosala by 
his roirculous powers which were made non-effective by Mahavira 
and thus Gosala was saved. 

Afterwards Gosala practised servere penance for the acquisi¬ 
tion of super-human powers and succeded after six months. There¬ 
upon he proclaimed himself a Jina (conqueror) and founded the order 
of the Ajivikas. The head-q-aarters of the order were situated in 
the shop of a potter-woman called Halahala, in Savatthi. ' Now he 
started preaching his own theories and was promptly denounced by 
Mahavira. The hostility between him and Mahavira grew apace and 
the latter forbade his disciples to have to do anything with Gosala 
and men of his ilk. Finally when he felt that his end was approach¬ 
ing he acknowledged Mahavira as his preceptor. 

About his character we are told that he was of licentious 
habits, addicted to liquor and had lax views regarding sex-life. 


(1) >lns7. W. L 33. 
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Throughout the Jaina accounts one characteristic of his which is 
often strikingly repeated is that he was of an insincere nature.' 

The Buddhist account of the life of Gosala, though running 
on almost parallel lines is less vehement in tone, lack of which Is 
counterbalanced by the unadulterated contempt with which he is 
viewed. 

In the Samanna{>ha{a Sutta of the Dightt Nikaya we arc told 
that King Ajatasattu once went to different teachers for the solution 
of his doubts and in the course of his wanderings he went to 
Makkhali Gosala who was recommended by some of his ministers." 
Buddhaghosa, in his comments on the passage in the Digha Nikaya, 
remarks: “Here Makkhali means his name j.nd because he was born 
in a cow-pen his other name Gosala. When, once it is said, he was 
carrying an oil-pot over a muddy piece of ground his sire said “See, 
do not slip over”. He, through negligence, slipped and fell down 
and being afraid of his master started running. The master chased 
him and cought him by the end of his clothes- He left his cloathes 
and ran away naked- Afterwards he became an ascetic.” From this 
account it appears that Gosala w-as a servant and that he became an 
ascetic through an accident. In this account Makkali is supposed to 
be his persona! name while the Jaina accounts indicate that.it was 
the name of his father. 

Panini explains maskarin, the Sanskrit from of Makkhali, as 
one who carries a Bamboo staff or an Ekadandin. '' Patanjali in his 
gloss on the term refers to his opinions. 

Regarding the theories which he propounded nothing histo¬ 
rically definite can be known, for we have to refer to the same 
sources to which we have referred before. These sources are com¬ 
piled by his opponents whose main concern was to distort them and 
make them appear generally ridiculous and absurd. 

The Buddhist accounts give lengthy descriptions of the 
practices of the naked ascetics who can be none else than the 
Ajivikas. A passage from the Anguttara Nikaya tells us, among 
other things: “Herein a certain one goes naked, he has unrestrained 

(1) Sen, Schools and Sects In Jaina literature, pp. 7-11. 

(2) Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, I, 73-4. 

(3 D. N. A.. I, p. 143. 

(4) Bama. Pre-Buddhist Indian Philosphy, p. 298. 
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habits, he licks his hands clean, he will have none of your ‘come in, 
your reverence’ or ‘stop a bit, your reverence’. He refuses food 
brought to him, he refuses special food, he refuses an invitation to a 
meal. He refuses food straight from the pot or straight from the 
pan, or within the threshold of a door, or among the firewood, or 
among the ricc-pounders. 

He is a beggar from one house only, an eater of one mouthful. 

Or may be he begs from two houses, eats two mouthfuls.begs 

from seven houses and eats seven mouthfuls only.thus he lives 

given to the practice of taking food by rule, even to the interval of 
half a month”.* 

A similar description is given by Saccaka to the Buddha. 
Buddha asks him as to how the Ajivikas carry on with such a rigor¬ 
ous life. Saccaka replies: ‘At times they partake of very good food, 
both hard and soft, with very good curries and very good drinks 
which strengthen their bodies and build them up and put fat on them.- 

The Ajivikas are also supposed to have practised four kinds of 
austerities: (1) Severe austerities (2) fierce austerities, (3) abstention 
from ghee and other delicacies and (4) indifference to pleasant and 
unpleasant food.^ 

Makkhali Gosala is reputed to have been an advocate of the 
theory of pre-determinism. ‘‘There is, O King,” he explains to 
Ajatasattu, “no cause, cither ultimate or remote, for the depravity of 
beings they become depraved without reason and without cause. 
There is no cause, either proximate or remote, for the rectitude of 
beings; they become pure without reason and without cause. The 
attainment of any given condition, of any character, does not depend 
either on one’s own acts, or on the acts of another, or no human 
effort. There is no such thing as power or energy, or human 
strength or human vigour. All animals, all creatures, all beings and 
all souls are without force and power and energy of their own. 
They are bent this way and that by their fate, by the necessary 
conditions of the class to which they belong, by their individual 


(1) Woodward, Gradual Sayings, I, pp. 273-4. 

(2) Chalmers, Further Dial, of Buddha, 1, p. 171. 

(3) Sen, op. elt. el loc. olt. 
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nature, an.l it is accorJinj; to their position in one or other of the 
six classes that they experience ease or pain”.’ 

From the extract quoted abjve it appeirs that he advocated a 
kind of fatalism or pre-determinism. As Barua remarks: “The 
iundamental thesis of Gosala’s physics is stoic in its nature”.* 
The ideal for which he stio 'C was no doubt the ending of pain, for 
he says, “There arc 8400000 periods during which both fools an 1 
wise alike, wanderim' in transmigration, shall at last make an end of 
pain.”* This end of pain is to be achieved through transmigration 
over which man has no control. Barua interprets the term ‘transmi¬ 
gration’ as ‘transformation’ which implies for him not only the 
process of constant change, but also a fi.xed and orderly mode of 
progression and retrogression.”'* And this “orderly mode of pro¬ 
gression or retrogession” is predetermined. “According to Oosala’s 
view”, Barua proceeds "the law of change is a universal fact, 
because all types of things and all species of beings are individually 
capable of transformation, that is, of elevation or degradation 
in type.”' 

The B'uddhist and Jaina versions of Gosala’s theory arc 
distorted and garbled, as they must necessarily be, but it is evident 
that he had a definite conception of the universe and its purpose. 
He formulated a conception of diverse grades of beings, celestial, 
infernal and mundane, as also of the infinity of time and the recur¬ 
rent cycles of existence.* He conceived of the world as an orderly 
system with a definite place for every object and its progression or re¬ 
gression towards a predetermined destiny, which was the end of pain. 
One striking aspect of his theory which has been repeatedly empha¬ 
sised by the Buddists is that he advocated a thorough going 
determinism, denying the free will of man and his moral responsi¬ 
bility for any so called good and evil.'' As the Buddhists report it 
the enunciation of his principles was highly systematised. ‘ There 
are 14,00,000 of the principal sorts of births, and again 6,000 others 

(1) Rhys David*, op. «t. loc. cH. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Barua, op. cit.. p. 304. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) Malatsekera, Dictionary of Pall Proper Names, 11, p. 3J9. 

(6) Ho«mle, op. cit., p. 261. 
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and again 600. There are five hundred sorts of karma.sixty 

two paths, sixty two periods, six classes of beings.” ' 

These classes of beings arc strikingly similar to the divisions 
made by Mahavira. Barua regards Gcsala as the senior of Mahavira 
and presumes that the latter was influenced by die former. Gosala 
seems to have died in 550 B.C.- 

Even though the Buddhists and the Jainas regarded Gosala as 
an undesirable and an upstart still he must have had a considerable 
following not only in Savatthi, where he stayed long, but also in the 
whole of Mi'.gadha. Probably he had a Samgha of his own and his 
monks were called theras. Barua is of the opinion that the order of 
the Ajivikas is older than that of the Buddhists or the Jainas.'*^ His 
order survived for a number of centuries afterwards and won royal 
favour and patronage. The Vamsatthappakasini* tells us that 
Asoka’s mother had an Ajivika preceptor. About three hundred 
B.C. they were quite influential as it appears from Buddhaghosa’s 
account referred to above. In 251 B.C. Asoka donated a cave to 
them’’ referring to rhem as ‘venerable Ajivikas’. They are also 
mentioned in one of his pillar edicts (B.C. 236) indicating that the 
Dharinamahamatros had to concern themselves about the affiairs of 
the Ajivikas.* Asoka’s grandson in his inscription tells us that he 
was favourable to that creed (227 B.C.). Patanjali, writing in the 
reign of the Sungas comments on the word Ekadandins but obviously 
he is referring to Panini arvd not writing of contemporary times 
(150 B.C.). Bannerji Sastri^ refers to the oblitetation of some por¬ 
tions of the Ajivika cave inscription and attributes it to the Jaina 
king Kharavela. It is probable that Kharavela, a staunch Jaina as he 
was, persecuted the Ajivikas as Pusyamitra did the Buddhists. 
Varahamihira, writing in the sixth century A.D. refers to them as a 
sect of ascetics and stray references are also found up to the 10th 
century A.D. 

•(1) Rhys Dsvids, op. c/t., p. 72. 

(2) Hoemle, op. c/t., p. 263. 

(3) Barua, op. clt., p. 300. 

(4) VaaiBoUhappaiosIni, p. 190. 

(5) /.>l.,XX, p.361«. 

(6) £. g., n, p. 270-272, 

(7) Early Inscription s ol Bihar and Orissa, p. 133. 





CHAFER IX 


BRAHMANICAL SECTS 
Vaisnavism 

^HE importance of the influence exerted by Vaisnavism on the 
• religious life of India from the ancient time to the modern day 

cannot be exaggerated. It is one of the most important 
sects in India and claims a galaxy of distinguished followers. Before 
the study of the history of Vaisnavism was taken up, many scholars 
especially Western, believed it to be a religious movement of 
recent origin and considerably influenced by Christianity.* Not 
only was its entirely Indian origin discredited but also the historicity 
of its founder suspected. But since the admirable eff orts of eminent 
authorities like Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar and Professor Raychou- 
dhuri the history of Vaisnavism and its antiquity have been placed 
on a more historical and realistic basis. 

The history of the sect called the Vaisnavas or Bhagavatas 
descends into a hoary antiquity but really begins with the second 
century B. C. as based on unimpeachable archaeological evidence, 
Garbe- divides the history of this religious movement into four 
periods. The first period comprises its inception and development 
upto the 3rd century B. C. and the second period shows its further 
enlargement upto the 3rd century A. D. The remaining third and 
fourth periods likewise deal with its spread and development in the 
sphere of philosophical thought. 

Rai Bahadur Chanda' visualizes two distinct phases in the 
evolution of Bhagvatism. “ It may therefore be presumed ” he say 
“ that from the very outset Vasudevism might have had two distinct 
phases, one Brahmanic professed by orthodox Brahmanist tribes 
and castes and the other un'Brahmanic professed by the Abhiras 
and Saurastras.” 

(1) See Sir William Jonea, Asiatic Researches, I, p. 274. 

(2} Bha^vaiglta, p. 48. 

(3) M, A. S. /. (1919). No. 5. p. 165. 
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Turning to the archaeological evidence and working backwards 
we find that the latest (as far as the period under review is concerned) 
is the fragmentary epigraph from Besnagar dated circa 100 B.C.’ 
It refers to the erection of a Garuda column by Gautamiputra, a 
Bhagavata “ in the 12th year after the inst.>llation of Maharaja 
Bhagavata “the last but one of the Sunga family mentioned in the 
Parana who may be supposed to have been reigning about 100 B.C.” 

Next in point of time is the famous epigraph on the Garuda 
column at Besnagar of Hclcdorus a Greek ambassador of 
Antalkidas.' The Greek refers to himself as a Bhagavata showing 
thereby that the faith had found popularity even with foreigners. 
The inscription may be ascribed to the first half of the second 
century B.C. 

Belonging almost to the same period are the Ghosundi stone 
slab and Nanighat inscriptions. The former tells us about a “ stone 
enclosure of worship for Bhagvata Samkarsaua and Vasudeva” 
erected by the Bhagavata Gajayana. The Naneghat inscription 
invokes Sarkarsara and Vasvdcva rmeng other gods.^ 

If the archaeological evidence takes us up to the 2nd century 
B. C. the literary c^idence takes us much further into antiquity. 
Patanjali who was a contemporary of Pusyamitra Sunga (150 B. C.) 
on a gloss on Panini refers to dramatic representations showing 
Krishna and Kamsa.^ According to Rai Bahadur Chanda the 
Mahabharata was reduced to its present Krishnaitc form in 200 
B. C.'^ The inscription of Hcliodorcus clearly indicates the spread 
of Vaisnavism in the Punjab in this period for it can be surmised 
that Hcliodorous was already a Bhagavata before he went to Vidisa." 

The Buddhist and Jaina books which were undergoing the 
process of development in 400-300 B. C. are generally reticent about 
the Bhagavatas. Only one Pali book, the Niddesa, refers to the 
Vasudevakas as a religious sect.^ But this may be explained in this 

(1) Ibid^ p. 152. 

ai Edtied by T. Block In Z. D. M. G. 63, (1909). pp. 587-590. 

(3) Chanda, op. elt., p-163-164. 

(4) Chanda, op. oft., p. 153: also indo-Aryan Baces, I, p. 120 d. Ehandadiar 
Vaisnavism and Saivism, p. 4. 

(5) Indo Aryan Bacas, p. 116. 

(6) MASJ. (No. 5), 1919. p. 157. 

(7) Vide Sen, Schools & Sods in Jaina Litoraturo, p. 42. 
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way that the Pali books take co^inisance of sects in Ma^adha and 
Vaisnavism existed only as a local sect of the Doab.' The 
Archasastra of Kautilya (circa 300 B. C.) mentions an order of 
ascetics worshipping Samkarsana. This would indicate the existence 
of the sect of Vasudevakas.- Megasthenes also tells us of the honour 
paid to Herakles by the Saorsenas.' 

Panini (circa 400 B. C. ) kttows of Vasudeva and the creed ot 

Bhafiavatism.* V. C. Bhattacharya doubts the reference in Panini’s 

Astadhyaika as pointing to Vasudeva worship for he contends that 

the reference cannot be interpreted as meaning Vasudeva-worship.^ 

But if we consider Panini’s reference in the context of Patanjali’s 

gloss the meaning would appear to be unmistakable." 

The Chhandogoya Upanisad tells us about Krishna Devaki- 

putra as a pupil of Ghora Angirasn but it is not quite clear whether 

Krishna the founder of Bhagvatism is meant or some other Krishna.' 

Thus from all the archaeological and literary evidence it is clear that 

Bhagavatism existed as a sect from 400 B. C. and that its origin may 

probably date back to the Upanisadic period. 

“The cult of Vasudeva” observes Sir R. G. Bhandarkar" 

“must have been formed from the same intellectual ferment as 

produced Buddhism and Jainism but it was a religious reform on 

more conservative principles. It repudiated slaughter of animals 

and the inefficiency of the sacrificial ritual and advocated the path 

of devotion as the way of salvation. Like Buddhism and Jainism it 

was a natural reaction against the barren excesses of ritualism of the 

Vedas.”* Another important characteristic of the Bhagavata sect was 

that originally it was a Kshatriya movement professing the principles 

; dv 'cated by a Kshatriya warrior philosopher.'" This new religious 

theory preached by Krishna was adopted by his tribe, the Yadavas, 

who had their habitat round about Mathura." As it was essentially 

^1) Raychoudhuri, Early Vaishava see.'., p. 5d. 

Shamsastry, Arthasasira, p. 467. 

^ Sae Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 9. 

4) f.R.A.S.. (1905), pp. 385.6. 

5) /.//.Ov],P.406. 

{6) Raychoudhuri, op. clt„ p. 16. 

<7) I, p. 486. 

iS) Valsnovlam & Salvism, p. 7. 

(9) Raychoudhuri, op. cIt., p. vti. 

(10) Ibfd., p. 48. 

(11) Ib'id., p. 55. 
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a religious movement initiated by a Kshatriya and sponsered by the 
warrior caste it must not have found much favour with the 
Brahmanas. Indeed, it is hi^ly probable, that they viewed it with 
much hostile interest but were later on forced to accept it due to 
the pressure of circumstances. At this time Brahmanism was 
threatened by the aggressive spread of Buddhism and Jainism. The 
former was more dangerous for not only did it flout the authority 
of the Brahmanas and their sacred texts, the Vedas, but also did it 
reject the caste*theory and turn towards an ambiguous agnosticism. 
Hence in order to counter the influence of Buddhism Brahmanism 
must have made a common cause with Bhagavatism. It is at 
this time that Vasudeva-Krisna was identified with Visnu.' The 
Buddhist movement must have provided the prime cause for such an 
amalgamation. For it is only during the reign of the Sungas that 
Vasudeva worship flourished in Magadha oi which we have evi¬ 
dence in the form of archaeological remains of a Garuda column.^ 

“The priesthood” says Edgerton”-’ “in order to maintain its 
sacredotal leadership took up Krishna-Vasudeva who was a popu¬ 
lar deity and identified him with Visnu, the old Rgvedic solar god.” 
“Brahmanism” Edgerton remarks, “stooped to conquer, it absorbed 
popular cults which it had not the strength to uproot. The siniple 
and ancient device of identification of one god with another, fur¬ 
nished the means to this end.” 

There are unmistakable traces of the influence of Bhagavatism 
on Buddhism, especially the later phases of it. The traces of the 
devotion-cult in stupa -worship are clearly due to the influence of 
Bhagavatism and to the same source is to be attributed the sculp¬ 
tural representation of the foot-prints of the Buddha.* 

The founder of Bhagavatism, Vasudev-Krishna was a chief¬ 
tain and head of the Vrishni^ who belonged to the Yadava daft." 
Krishna was his personal name and Vasudeva his patronymic. He 
had a brother called Samkarsana.* According to Raychoudhuri 

(1) Chanda, M.ASJ^ (No. 5), p. 154. 

(2) Rajrchoudhuil. op. cU., p. 54. 

Bhagavadgiia, p. 33. 

(4) Raychoudhuri, op. cit^ p. 76. 

(5) Edgerton, Bhagavadgito, p. 31. 

(6) Raychoudhuri, op. cU., p. 19. 

(7) Ibid^ p. 21. 



Krishna who was the leader of the Satavata sept lived in the 9th 
century B. C.’ As already mentioned above there is a reference in 
the Ufyanisads mentioninj' Krishna Devakiputra who was a pupil 
of Ghora Angirasa. From this it appears that his mother’s 
name was Devaki.^ According to the Kalpasutra (S. B. E., XXII, 
p. 246) Krishna’s mother woke up on seeing seven auspicious 
dreams at the time of conception. The Pali /ttcaka collection also 
contains stories narrating to us some incidents in which Krishna 
played a prominent part.^ The Ghcita jataka refers to Vasudeva 
and Baladeva as sons of Devagabbha and Andhakavehna, a servitor. 
The real father was Upasagara the son of M.ahasagara of upper 
Mathura. The Mnhauniaggu jataka tells us that Kanha belonged to 
the Kanhayana clan, had ten brothers and had a wife who was a 
candahi.' We have no real difficulty in accepting Vasudeva Krishna 
as a historical figure.* Sir R. G. Bhandarkar thinks that Krishna 
and Vasudeva were two distinct individuals in the beginning and 
later on identified.'"' Vasudeva was really Krishna’s patronymic- 
originally Krishna must ha.'e been a Kshatriya hero and the pastoral 
description must have been borrowed from the Rig vedic descrip¬ 
tions of Visnu, especially after the association of the Abhiras, who 
were a p.astoral tribe, with Bhagavatism." 

The identification of Krishna-Vasudeva with Visnu-Narayana 
is an intersting phase in the development of the former as a Bhagavat 
(Lord). Visnu is quite a minor god in the Rigvedu,* but in the 
upanisadic period he came to occupy a very prominent position — 
“ highest among gods.”* Dandekar has very exhaustively di-alt with 
the problem of the evolution of Visnu into a member of the Hindu 
trinity and we cannot do Ijctter tlian summarise his conclusions. 

Visnu, according to Dandekar,'" in the early period, must have 
been connected with vegetation ritual. He had in him certain 
traces which were abhorre d by th e vcdic_ Aryans and even t hough he 

(1) /iie/.. p.3d. 

(2) Ibid., p. SO. 

(3) /oMV,p,502. 

14) //>/«/., VI, p. 216. 

(5) RdychoucUiuri, op. cit., p. 35: alto Bhandarkar, op. at., p. 110. 

(6) op. cit., p. 21. 
l7) Ibid., p. 45. 

(8) Vide. Dandekar, P. V. Kane Com. Volume, p. 95: alto, Bhanaa-kar, op. cit., 
pp. 33-34. 

(9) Dandekar, op. cit., p. 105. 

(10) op. ci/, pp. 110-111. 
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must have been a popular god of the masses was ignored by the 
composers of the vedic hymns. In post-vedic times the popular 
religion again came to the fore and with it Visnu. In the second 
century B. C. when Brahmanism made an alliance with Bhagvatism 
Visnu had already become the alhimportant god and hence he was 
promptly identified by the Brahmanas with Krishna-Vasudeva. 
Names like Visnudatta and Visnurakshita- clearly show that the 
identity was an established fact by 100 B. C. 

The sources of the philosophy of Bhagavatism are to be 
found in the speculations of the upanisad.^ The three principal 
tenets of the creed are Karma, soul and God. The nature of Karma 
is much the same as the Buddhist in cause and effect but the Bha- 
gavatas believe in selfless Karma which in itself is service of the 
Lord. The conception of soul is cnuitciatcd in the Qitn. The soul 
is conceived of as an eternal, indestructible principle of existence. 
God is conceived of as an all loving God, omnipotent and “being 
moved by the distress and ignorance of men.”^ The nature of Vasu- 
deva, as enunciated in the MaKabharata is that He is the supreme soul, 
the internal soul of all souls. “He is the supreme creator. All living 
beings are represented by Samkarsana who is a form of Vasudeva.”® 
The chief characteristics of the Bhakti cult which is another name 
for Bhagavatism are belief in monotheism, love,admiration and wor¬ 
ship of god as the means of salvation.® In the second century B. C. 
the doctrine of tfyuhas was already developed for Patanjali mentions 
the four vyuKas of Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Anirud. 
dha." The main emphasis of the philosophy of Vaisnavism is as 
expressed in the Bhagavadgita, on the doctrine of action (Karma). 
It enunciates some of the noblest ideas of Hinduism, the foremost 
among them being Bhnkti and Prasada (faith and divine grace).® 

Saiviam 

If the beginnings of Vaisnavism can be traced to as early an 
age as the Upanisadk times® the existence of the cult of Siva c ould be 

(1) RBychoudhuf, op. ciK p. 62. 

(2) Baiua & Sinha, ^rhut 1 DacriptiODs, p. 125. 

(.3) Ehanda^kar, op. cit, p. 27. 

(4) Nagraja Rao, The Schools of Vedanta, p. 106. 

(5) Ehandarkar, op. all., pp. 6-7. 

(6! ;fc/d.,p. 106. 

(7( Ibid,, p. 13: also S,BS.. XI, p. 267, Note 1. 

(8) Raychoudhuri, op. clt, p. 2. 

(t)) Vide Ante, 
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linked with the prcAryan epoch. The important finds at Mohenjo 
Daro enable us to form an idea of the religious conceptions of the 
Indus valley people. Sir John Marshall' describing a figure found at 

Mohenjo Daro says: “.there appears at Mohenjo Daro a 

male god, who is recognizable at once as a proto-typc of the historical 

Si\a.The God, who is threc'faccd, is seated on a low Indian 

throne in a typical attitude of yoga, with legs bent double beneath 
him, heel to heel and toes turned downwards.” This god is also 
shown surrounded by four animals, an elephant, a tiger, a rhinoceros 
and a buffalo, suggesting the name Pasupati given to Siva.- 
A glance at Plates XIII and XIV in Sir John Marshall’s V'olumes 
easily shows us that the phallus cult was also widely prevalent in 
pre-Vedic India. 

Rev. Fr. Hcras' who has deciphered the seals at Mohenjo 
Daro suggests that the God was called An and concludes that the 
Proto-Indians were monotheists.*' D. R. Bhandarkar" after making 
a close study of the Atharva veda and references to Siva-Rudra in 
other Vedic books connects Siva worship and the pltallus with the 
Vratyas in the Vedic period. From this it would appear that the 
Vratyas bortowed a considerable number of ideas from the 
Proto-Indians. 

Coming to the Rig vedic age we find that Rudra - who is the 
precursor of the Puranic Siva - is regarded with mixed feelings of 
dread and veneration. He is altogether a minor god.* He is shown 
as a god of destruction, (R. V. VII, 46, 2) and at the same time kind 
and benevolent.* Rudra’s sons are the Maruts and both father and 
the sons are associated with death from very early times.* He is also 
described as the protector of cattle “ Pasupa.”*" There is a reference 
to Sisna devah” which is generally interpreted by scholars as an 
indication of phallic worsh^.__ _ _ 

(1) Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, I, p. 52. 

(2) Ibid: p.S4. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) "Th» Plastic representation of God amongst the Proto.Indians," Sardesal 
Commemoration Vo!., pp. 223-30. 

(5) /Aid., p. 234. 

(6) 5ojne Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture, p. IS. 

(7) Cf. Griswold, The Religion ol the RgVeda, p. 213: also Venkataramanayya, 
Rudra Siva, 4. 

(8) Venkataramanayya, op. cit„ p. 5. 

(9) Ibid., p. 7. 

(10 R. V.. I, 114,9. 

(11) R. V.. VII, 21-5. 

—8 
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In the Rig Vedfl (1. IH, 1) Rudra is shown as the P^-sician 
possessing healing remedies. In Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s opinion 
Rudra was closely associated with the Nisadas, a forest tribe.* The 
general conception about Rudra in early Brahmanic literature 
appears to be that Rudra was a terrible god and “ in Rudra-Saivism 
the sentiment of tear is at the bottom, howsoever concealed it may 
have become in certain developments of it, and this sentiment it is 
that worked itself out in the formation of Rudra-Saiva systems of 
later times. 

In the Mahabharata Siva is shown as “a powerful, wrathful 
impetuous god,” but generous when pleased. His vehicle is the 
famous Nandi and he is shown as specially fond of yoga.® 

The Brahmajala Sutta of the Digha Nikaya speaks of Sivavij/a 
as praying to demons in a cemetary which indicates the close 
association of Siva with Smaiana.* 

Coming to post-Mauryan times wc find that the Saivas were 
an established sect in the times of the Sungas. Patanjali mentions 
the Sivabhagavatas-'' who carried an iron lance as the enblem of the 
deity worshipped by them. It also appears that images of Siva, 
Skanda and Visakha were made of precious metals and many people 
made an income by selling them.® Linga-worship does not seem to 
have come much into vogue in the times of Patanjali for no such 
practices are mentioned by him.’ But certain coins of the 1st 
century B. C. show phallus as an object of worship from which it 
can be concluded that Linga worship had become common by that 
time. Some Ujjeni coins show the figure of a deity who could be 
identified with Kartikeya or Siva.“ A coin of Rudragupta shows 
on the reverse trident between two pillars which may be interpreted 
as the cnblcm of Rudra-Siva. The provenance of the coin is 
Mathura and date 200-100 B. C." The Yaudheyas were also 
worshippers of Kartikeya as is evident from their coins."' The coins 

(1) Vaisnavlsm and Salvlam. p. 103. 

(2) Ibid., p. 106. 

(3) Ibld.,p.\U. 

(4) Rhys Davids, Dial, ol the Buddha, I, p. 18. 

(5) Bhandarkar, op. clt„ pp. 115-116. 

(Q Ibid. 

(7) Ibid. 

l6) Allan, Catalogue of ladian Coins, pp. cxlii-i. 

(d) Ibid., p. cxvlll 

(10) Jayswal, Hindu Polity, pp. 149-SO; also see J.NS.I., 11, p. 112. 
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of Arjunayanas attributable to second century B. C. show a bull 
before a Linga’. The names in the Barhut inscriptions- and on 
coins such as Sivadatta', Sivadasa, Sivapalita show that Saivism 
claimed votaries from royal families and commoners alike. 


(1) Allan, op. cit., p. Ixxxii. 

(2) £./„ II, pp. 95-96. 

(3) Allan, op. oll^ p. Ixxxlx. 


CHAPTER X 

OTHER RELIGIOUS PRACTICES 

^HE interpretation of Indian life as a whole, can be done fairly 
correctly by a proper understanding of religious beliefs current 
in a particular age. Religion has inspired all our ancient litera' 
ture, painting, music dancing, sculpture and law. It simply refuses 
to be shelved and whatever field of study we wish to undertake 
religion occupies the foreground. This is particularly so in the case 
of ancient India. 

In the foregoing pages we discussed the growth of Buddhism 
and its background which was Brahmanism, which itself sent up two 
off-shoots Vaisnavism and Saivism and in this chapter we will 
discuss the religion of the people at large, the people in their villages 
and so to say the people in the streets. 

“Outside the schools of the priests” observes Rhys Davids* 
*‘the curious and interesting beliefs recorded in the Rigveda had 
practically little effect. The Vedic thaumaturgy and theosophy had 

need never been a popular faith.” This was a bold statement 

to make on the part of this Pali scholar coming as it did when the 
conclusions of Max Muller and other Sanskrit scholars still held the 
respect, admiration and conviction of the majority of those interest¬ 
ed in Indological studies. But time and the patient work of those 
that have followed Rhys Davids ha\e proved that he was right. 

If we say that the religion of the classes is different than the 
religion of the masses it will appear more picturesque than con¬ 
vincing. But this is generally the state of affairs. In all its fundamental 
precepts the faith of the classes and the masses is essentially the same 
but those little details which count so much in a final summing up 
tip the scales in favour of the foregoing statement. The religion of 
the classes of the then India was either Vaisnavism, Budhhism or 
Jainism but the religion of the common people was what we may 
designate as spirit worship blended with a liberal interpretation of 
the predominating faith or faiths. 

The beginning of the belief in the existence of a supernatural 
spirit is loM in the mists of a remot e antiquity.. It is as ancient as 
(1) Buddhist India, p. 211. 
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the primeval hills an J new as a cloud. Nevertheless some idea about 
the early conception of the supsrnitural could be formed on a 
perusal of the sacred books of the Brahmmas an^ the Buddhists. 

Spirits are those, according to the Satapatha Brahtnuna* (XI, 
11,5) who wander on the new moon day on the earth. They have 
a power, says the Milinda Panha- to know even sins committed in 
privacy. They get angry with the misdeeds of a king and punish the 
subjects of the kingdom.^ According to the Buddhists these spirits 
are resident spirits either of a tree (rose apple, castor'Oil etc)' or a 
mountain."’ Each of these spirits has a definite function to perform. 
Some of them, for instance, arc tutelary deities of generation whose 
presence is essential at conception*’ or are guardian deities of a forest 
or a tree, a mountain or a rivulet or a garden, a house," a palace, a 
forest or a mountain pass. The sea has its own spirits who must be 
properly propitiated before undertaking a voyage." .An escape from 
malevolent spirits, says a jateiku story" could be effected bypassing 
through a hole in the wall. Besides these spirits the deities finding 
largest favour with the populace were Shri and Bhalsakri."’ The 
goddess Shri is the goddes of luck and frequently worshipped for 
securing luck and fortune. This goddes seems to have a close 
relationfhip with the cult of the Mother Goddess. 

A class of scmi-dlvine beings who are more dreaded than 
venerated or worshipped is that of the Yakshas. They have the 
requisite power in themselves to harm human being but it is doubt> 
ful whether any form of worship of them by way of appeasement 
ever existed.” It is highly probable that the name Yaksa signified a 
member of a non-Aryan tribe originally but was afterwards confused 
with an evil superhuman power.'-They arc classed here solely because 
they are represented in the Pali and Sanskrit works as beings pcsscs- 
sing s upernatural powers. _ _ 

(1) SjB.£.. XLIV, p. 2. 

(2) S.BJ?., XXXV, p. 215. 

(3) /ot.. 11, p. 120. 

(4) Jbld^ p. 300. 

(5) Ibid., p. 83. 

(6) Chalmers, Further Dial, of the Buddha, II, p. 89. 

(7) S.SX, XXV, p. 96. 

(8) /of.. I, p. 312. 

(9) II, p. 55 Note 2. 

(10) SMS.. XXV, p. 91. 

(11) BachhoMe, Early Indian Sculpture, see Plate 18. 

(12) Cf. Macdonell & Keith, Vedlc Index, II, p. 182. 
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The Sutta Nipata* and the Mahabharata contain sets of 
questions asked by Yaksas and answers elicitated by thenj from the 
Buddha and Dharmaraja respectively on pain of certain death. They 
are shown as residing in forests- and fond of eating hi man flesh. 
They are shown as occasionally eating rice.^ They are shown as 
playing dice,^ thus depicting them to be very nearly human. They 
always bring harm to human beings and, one story tells us, they tore 
out the eyes of a king.^ In another jataka story they are shown 
fighting men near a lake indicating that they had their settlements 
near watering places in forests.” They quite often, interfere in the 
affairs of men.' They have red eyes and do not blink. They cast no 
shadow and are free from all fear." 

Another tribe of beings shown as half human and half super¬ 
human is that of the Nagas. The Mahasamaya Sutca of the Digha 
Nikaya tells us about Eravana as a Maha Naga.* The problem 
concerning the Nagas is one of absorbing interest. The Mahnbharata 
narrates to us the story of Janamejaya and his serpent sacrifice and 
also the Mayasabha and other episodes. The Pali books repeatedly 
refer to the Nagas in terms betraying a feeling of dread and ambiguity. 
The Nagas appear to have their settlements on the banks of Yamuna 
and in Campa before the rise of imperial Magadha.'® Bannerji-Shastri“ 
regards them as a branch of the Asuras. Along with the other Asuras 
the Nagas contested every inch of ground invaded by the Aryans and 
with their downfall “ended organized Asura supremacy in India.*' 

The word Naga in Pali cither means a serpent or an elephant. 
The term Naga is usually confused sometimes referring to the 
member of the Naga race or a serpent. They are shown as half 
human, half animal and sometimes as possessed of supernatural 
powers. They are always associated with forests and oceans.*- A 
Samywtta passage says that Nag.(s dwell in the Himalayas and when 
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(II) Aturo India, pp. 92-98. 
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grown up and strong go into the sea where they become even 
stronger.' The Aiiiigita shows snakes (nagas) approaching Prajapati 
to know about the highest good.- According to the Sutrakritanga 
Nagas suffer the results of actions and arc also subject to rebirth.* 
The race of Nagas appears to be hated and dispised for wc are told 
that evil-doers are reborn as serpents (nagas).* 

The Nagas are often shown as being closely associated with 
the sea and it appears that they were a sca-farirg race.’’ Other 
references show them to be a forest tribe living in thick forests and 
in a hilly country.* One jataka story narrates to us how some 
archers hunt Nagas.* The Naga females arc reputed to be very 
beautiful and of an amourous disposition.'’ The Mahubhaiutu gives 
a long list of .some prominent Naga chiefs of whom Vasuki is the 
best known.* In the LaliCa Vistaut Varuna is called a Naga raja.’’ 
In Pali literature four royal Naga families are referred to and 
Mucalinda, the Naga king was one of the few first persons to meet the 
Buddha after enlightenment." The garndas are shown as the deadly 
enemy of the Nagas. 

From all these indications it is clear tlvat the Nagas are then 
meant to be a race of men, with their settlements in forests and 
usually associated with sea-faring. The other references, however, 
show them to be half-animal and half-divine, malevolent by nature 
and amourous by disposition. Their breath, for instance, is supposed 
to be poisonous." They are also shown as supernatural beings who 
are masters of m.agic and miracle." The Barhut sculpture show 
them in human form worshipping the Bodhi tree.’ From numerous 
indications in Pali literature it appears that tree-worship was a verv’ 
popular mode of religious veneration with the Nagas. 
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The cult of the worship of the Naga (serpent) is non-Aryan in 
origin.^ That Naga-worship was a very popular custom among the 
ancient Indians is borne out by such names an Naga, Nagila, 
Nagadata in the Barhut inscriptions.* The Jatakas also tells us of a 
“sacrifice” of milk, rice, fish, meat and strong drink offered to the 
Nageu (at the seaside).- The Visnu Smriti' prescribes that offerings 
be made to Taksha and Upataksha, the serpent demons. The 
penance for killing a snake, according to the same authority,* is 
fasting for one day and gifts to Brahmanas. The snake excited 
feelings of dread and hatred in the minds of the people and snake 
worship may have originated as an appeasement to the malevolent 
Naga. Naga seals worn as rings*, the Naga hood over the base for 
a miniature phallus and other such indications clearly show the 
strength of the cult of snake-worship. 

Just as snake—worship was incorporated into Aryan beliefs 
though originally a non-Aryan custom, similar was the case with tree 
-worship, another non -Aryan custom.* Martin' analyses the causes 
leading to the cult of tree-worship and says that utility and the 
dread of demons residing in them must be predominent. But it is 
perhaps a mistake to call it tree-worship as was done by Fergusson 
in his Tree and Serpent WorshiJ). As Rhys Davids'' aptly observes 
"What we have here seen is reserence paid to the tree, not for its 
own sake and not to any soul or spirit supposed to be in it, but to 

the tree either as the symbol of the Master or because.it was 

under a tree of that kind that his followers believed that a venerable 
teacher of old had become a Buddha. ‘ In either case it is a straining 
of terms, a misrepresentation or at least a misunderstanding to talk 

of tree-worship-” This explains the tree and its place in 

Buddhist religious belief. But what about the numerous refrenccs in 
the jataka stories indicating a worship of the tree (RukkhU'Cetiya) 
or something very much near to it. It is, in such cases, not the 
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worship of the tree as such but an effort to please the guardian 
spirit of the tree. It was commonly held then that every object in 
nature such as a tree or a forest or a hill or a river had its own 
guardian spirit and this guardian spirit was worshipped. Of all the 
trees the Asvattha (Ficus rcligiosa) holds the predominent place.* 
The Athurva Vedti- says that it is the seat of the gods in the third 
heaven from here. The prayers to the Kustra plant' in the AthaiTU 
Veda show that utility was a prelude to sacredness and a long reputa¬ 
tion of sacredness must have led to its worship. When the Buddhists 
came on the scene the Asmttlui tree must have already been held 
important from the religious point of view and the Buddhists 
served the good purpose of honouring the tree which was asso' 
ciated with the enlightenment of the Master. The Mahufxuldna 
SKttu of the Digha Nikaya gives a list of different trees associated 
with the six former Buddhas.* Before the advent of Buddhism the 
worship of the spirit of the tree ’ was a common religious practice 
and the Buddhists simply made use of it for their own specific pur¬ 
pose by honouring it as Bodhi-trcc. 


(1) VIII, p. 89. 

(2) XLII, p. 4. 

(3) Ibid., p. 4. 

(4) Rhya Davida. Dial, of Buddha, 11, p. 6. 

(5) C|./a/., II, p. 172. 


CHAPTER XI 


JAINISM 

J AINISM, like Buddhism, was the product of the same intellectual 
ferment which gave rise to Vaisnavism in the 6th century B.C. 
Another characteristic which Jainsm shares with the other two 
creeds was that it was primarily a Kshatriya religious movement 
and as such it was a protest atjainst the senseless sacrificial slaughter 
of the vedic Brahmanas and their peculiar caste^theories. Indeed the 
similarity between Jainism and Buddhism struck the early western 
scholars to such an extent that some of them even thought the 
former to be an off-shoot of the latter.' Hermann Jacobi* in his long 
introduction to the translation of Jama Sutras has exhaustively 
shown the differences, doctrinal and othewise between Mahavira 
and Gotama. To us Indians these differences were self-evident and 
Jacobi’s introduction bears sufficient testimony not only of the close 
simibrity in their teaching but also the contemporaneity of the 
two teachers. 

Vardhamana Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, according to 
traditional accounts was the son of King Siddhartha of Kundapura 
or Kundagrama. This Kundagrama was a place of unpretentious 
dimensions and is identified by Jacobi with the Kotigrama of the 
Buddhist accounts.' This Kundagrama was, most probably a suburb 
of Vaisali. Shorn of all its elements of exaggeration and glorification 
the Jaina tradition tells us that Siddhartha was a baron and his 
wife was called Trisala. Siddhartha was well connected with the 
then ruling aristocracy through ties of marriage and we are told 
that Trisala was sister to Kctaka, king of Vaisali.' This position 
of his Mahavira would seem to have made good use of it in the 
propogation of his creed in later years. Vardhamana lived with his 
parents till their death after which he succeeded along with his 
brother Nandivardhana to whatever principality they had. He was 

(1) Weber, Indische Sludien, XV/, 210. 

(2) Galno Sutras, S££., XXII. pp. ix-xxli 

(3) S££. XXII, p. xl. 
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married to Jasoda and had from her a daughter called Anojja or 
Priyadarsana who was married to Jamali. This Jamali was, in the 
early years a prominent disciple of Mahavira but later on ended in 
being openly hostile to his father-in-law. At the age of twenty eight 
Mahavira entered upon the spiritual life. For twelve years thence, 
he practised dire austerities after which he declared himself as the 
Kevalin or the Perfect One. The last thirty years of his life he 
spent in teaching his religious theory to the people and organising 
his order of ascetics.' For some years he was a close associate of 
Makhhali Gosala but this friendship came to an end on account of 
certain doctrinal differences between the two teachers.- 

Mahavira is several times referred to as Nigantha Nataputta in 
the Pali books. He, for instance, declared himself to be a Sabbannn 
or an omniscient one.' His religious theory is described as 
Cutuyuma stimmra. The S<«man»ia/>hala Suttci of the Digha Nikaya* 
says, “A Nigantha is restrained with a four fold restraint. He lives 
restrained as regard all water; restrained as regards all evil; all 
ctil has he washed away; and he lives with the sense of evil held 
at bay. Such is his fourfold bond, therefore, is he, the Nigan¬ 
tha (free from bonds), called Gattitto (whose heart has gone; that is 
to summit, to the attainment of his aim) Yanuto (whose heart is 
kept down; that is under command) and Thitatto (whose heart is 
fixed).” But on a perusal of the portion in the Sutrukrituiiga .Sutra 
wherein arc enumerated the four vows we cannot but agree with 
Jacobi and Barua'* that the ‘‘enunciation of four restraints in 
the Samaiinaphala Sutta is wrong, and that the doctrine attribute'd 
to Mahavira in the same sutta is neither an accurate representation 
of his opinion, nor that of the view of his predecessor, though at 
the same time it contains nothing alien from either.” 

A sutta from Samyutta Nikaya shows Mahavira as saying 
that it is very difficult to control thought and as such he regarded 
physical action as the most important." According to the Upali 
Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya* three dandas or punishments were 
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laid down by Mahavira and the most important of all these was 
Kayadanda. 

But the central point of all Jaina Philosophy is the theory of 
Kiriyam. The Jainas, as distinguished from the Buddhists, unreser¬ 
vedly believe in the Brahmanic theory of Atman but of limited 
space.' Karma is described as of four types as Knowledge-obscur¬ 
ing. Faith-obscuring, hindering and infatuating. Karma is again 
divided, as with the Buddhists into three types as deed, word and 
thought.-' The emphasis of Jainism is also on morality and it 
generally represents an aversion to slaughter and immorality. In¬ 
deed, non-violence or ahimsa is a cardinal tenet of Jainism. 

Like Buddhism, Jainism also found royal support. Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, according to Jaina tradition, became a Jaina monk 
in later years. Samprati, the successor of Asoka was a Jaina according 
to another tradition.^ According to Hemacandra a Council of the 
Jainas was held at Pataliputra during the reign of Asoka.' Worship 
of Jaina images was also a popular practice under the Maurys." The 
famous epigraph of Kharavela shows the dominant position acquired 
by Jainism in Kalinga.* Fa Hien also reports that Vaisali and 
Kalinga were strongholds of Jainism at the time of his visit.^ 
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PART II 


THE POLITICAL BACKGROUND 




CHAPTER I 

THE MAURYA DYNASTY 

■^ITH the advent of th** Maurya dynasty ancient Indian history 
emerges from the ages of legend and saga and enters an era of 
surer historical tradition and known chronology. The Maurya 
dynasty, unique though it is in many respects, is preeminently 
remarkable inasmuch as it is the first Magaditan dynasty to establish 
a sovereign Indian empire and give it a strong sense of historical 
unity and political synthesis. Just as Buddhism symbolises the 
spirit of new life enlieening the religious history of ancient India so 
does the Maurya dynasty stand for the newly established political 
unity of India under the paramount rule of the kings of Magadha. 

The background against which the drama of the rise of 
Chandragupta Maurya was enacted was significantly the land called 
Magadha and we have already seen what the complexion of 
Magadhan culture was.’ 

Against this background of cultural struggle is highlighted 
the Mauryan dynasty with the figure of Chandragupta standing 
prominently in the foreground. In the rise of the dynasty itself we 
see a partial synthesis and the cumulative effect of the struggles of 
the past centuries. 

Soon after the retreat of Alexander from the outermost fringes 
of India Chandragupta, the Maurya, encompassed the extinction 
of the then ruling house of the Nandas, ustirped sovereign power 
and became the first historical emperor of India. 

The rise of Chandragupta was so sudden, unexpected and 
dramatic that he is sometimes described as an “adventurer”- and his 
Kshatriya lineage doubted. A thick gro^\th of insinuations and 
legendary tales have deepened the mystery surrounding the name of 
Chandragupta. 

The Vamsatthappakasini and the Mahabodhivamsa give us 
some informati on about the earl y l ife o f Chandragupta. He w as, 

(1) VJde. Ante. 

(2) Rapson, Ancient India, p. 100. Also RawUnson, India and the Western World, 
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according to the commentary on the Mahavamsa^, a son of a Moriya 
chieftain who was killed in a petty war. Cnandragupta’s mother 
escaped to Pataliputra and when he was born managed to give him 
over to some cowherds. One day he was seen playing at dispensing 
justice in a wood with his playmates by a Brahmana called 
Chanakka, who taking a fancy to him took him over and gave him 
an intensive and extensive education at Takkasila. After this the 
Brahmana recruited an army for Chandragupta who started raiding 
operations and gradually made himself the master of India. 

This Brahmana Chanakka (Sk. Chanakya) also called Kautilya 
the reputed author of Arthasastra, the same commentary tells us, 
hailed from Takkasila. He was well versed in the three vedas 
and the mantras. But he was very ugly. When, once, he had gone 
to receive some charity instituted by the Nanda king he was insulted 
and sent away on account of his ugliness. He, then, swore vengence 
on the Nandas and worked ceaselessly to realise his object which he 
did with the help of Chandragupta.- 

The Mahabodhivamsa} and the Vamsatthappakasini expressly 
state that Chandgupta came from the Kshatriya noble family of the 
Mauryas. The Greek authors who give us some information about 
Chandragupta say that he was of humble origin,^ but do not suggest 
any insinuations as to his supposed base birth or disreputable 
origin."' The Puranas refer to the Nandas with feelings of scant 
courtsey but say nothing disparaging about Chandragupta’s origin.” 
Tire Arthasastra ideal of a king adumberated by Chandragupta’s 
mentor, Chanakya is definitely and decidedly against a basC'born 
monarch." Hence it is highly improbable to suppose, knowing as 
we do Chankya’s verdict on kingship, that he would have con¬ 
tradicted himself by selecting a base-bom man to become one of 
the greatest emperors of ancient India. 

All authentic tradition, thus, dees not support the view that 
Chandragupta was base-born. It is only the commentator of the 

(1) VamsattAoppaiasJnJ. 1, pp. 183-6. 

(2> 181.3. 
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Puranic text who circulates the story of base origin which is again 
accepted by the drama Mudrarakshasa if we accept the word ‘Vrishala’ 
to mean what some scholars like Smith* would have us believe. 
But Vrishala, if read in its proper context does not necessarily mean 
“low-born” and there is every possibility that it stands for strength. 
Bhnndarakar interprets the word Vrishala as the name of a 
community. He says “It seems that the members of the Maurya 
dynasty were Vrishalas in this sense.”- Then, again, the Puranas do 
not speak of Chandragupta as the descendant of the Nandas for it is 
only the commentator who says it Thus we have no justification 
tor accepting the commentator's verdict regarding Chandragupta’ 
base birth. Harit Krishna Deb* has very exhaustively examined 
all such references and proved their baselessness. 

The Maurya clan from which Chandragupta hailed was a 
well known clan since the times of the Buddha. The Mauryas of 
Pipphalivana arc mentioned as one of the contenders for the relics 
of the Buddha. As they came rather late on the scene they had to 
be satisfied with the ashes over which they built a stupa.^ Regarding 
the origin of the name Moriya-Mai«rya the Varmatthappakasini 
says that the clan got its name because of its association with 
peacocks, their habitat being a forest where peacocks roamed in 
numbers.® It is probable that the Mauryas were so called because 
they had the emblem of a peacock on their tribal flag. On the 
Asoka chapel at Gaya' two out sized peacocks are displayed under 
a relief showing a procession to the Bodhi-tree and this in all 
probability refers to the Mauryas.® 

Chandragupta must have occupied the Magadhan throne in 
322 B. C.* I'or the next few years he was busy spreading his empire 
to the east and the west.*® In 304 B. C. he defeated Scleucos who 
made bold to try a raid into India and in exchange for 500 elephants 
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Chandrayupta extended his empire beyond the present boundaries 
of India.' Generally speaking, by 323 B. C. he rid India of the 
Greeks- and excepting the attempt by Seleucos he was not bothered 
by any more Greek attempts. 

Chandragupta’s empire included the tract called Madhyadesa 
and extended as far as Persia in the North-west, Kathiawar in the 
west and Bengal in the east.* Tamil tradition gives some indications 
that his sway also extended into the south.' 

Megasthenes ( 304-299 B. C.) in his account as quoted by 
later Greek authors, describes in detail the administration and the 
wealth of the Mauryas. The Arthasastru also gives a completely 
graphic picture of the life of the king and the administration of 
the country in minute details into which we shall go at a later stage. 

There is a Jaina tradition that Chundragupta became a Jaina 
monk towards the end of his life."’ 

After Chandragupta's death in 299 B. C.“ his son Bindusara 
came to the throne. Compared to Chandrgupta’s reign of 24 years,' 
full of noble deeds of conquest and empire building Bindusara’s 
reign of 25 years is almost blank regarding information. He must 
have suceeded to the throne in 298-7 B. C. and ruled upto 273 B.C." 
Like his illustiious father, Bindusara also maintained friendly 
contact with the Hellenistic kings and wc have a half-humourous 
and half-revealing episode which tells us that Bindusara requested 
Seleucos Nicator to send him sweet wine, figs and a philosopher, 
the philosopher being refused as sophists were not for sale in 
Greece 1! * It does not seem probable that he made any additions 
to the empire and the task of maintaining it in itself must have been 
an arduous one. The Puranas attribute 25 years to him while the 
Pali sources (Mahavamsa) 27-28 years. He must have died in 
273 B. C. and succeeded by his son Asoka in 272 B. C. According 
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to Taranatha he was a sreat soldier and conqueror and extended 
his empire to the south of India. The Greeks knew him as Amitra- 
ghata, "slayer of foes.”* 

Jayaswsl- on the strength of evidence offered by Taranatha 
has made an effort to enlarge the "shadowy” figure of Bindusara 
and render it more realistic. He finds that Chanakya continued to 
be his advisor and acting under that advice of the “Maurya Bismark’* 
Bindusara extended the empire further into the East and the West. 


(1) Dikshitar, Mauryan Polity, p 54. 

(2) "The Empire of Binduiara", LB. O. R. Sv 11, pp. 79-33. 


CHAPTER II 

ASOKA 


TF Chandragupta earned for the Maurya dynasty an empire Asoka 
gave it undying fame. The life of Asoka is indeed unique in 
many respects and his place in the galaxy of world-famous emperors 
high and almost unrivalled. Commenting upon the achievements of 
Asoka and his place in history H. G. Wells* says, “amidst the 
tens and thousands of names of monarchs that crowd the columns 
of history, their majesties and graciousnesscs and serenities and 
royal highnesses and the like, the name of Asoka shines, and shines 
almost alone, a star. From the Volga to Japan his name is still 
honoured. China, Tibet, and even India, though it has left his 
doctrine, preserve the tradition of his greatness. More living men 
cherish his memory today then have ever heard the names of Con¬ 
stantine and Charlamagne.” This king who lives in our memory 
today lives not for all the exploits of his sword but as a “philoso¬ 
pher king.” 

Asoka succeeded his father Bindusara in 27.3-2 B.C.® The 
Mahavamsa Atthakatha attempts to give some details regarding 
Asoka’s early life but the attempt appears to be too overstressed to 
bear credence. The Divyavadona narrates a tradition that a Brah- 
mana woman of Champa was doing the work of a barb-'r for the 
Maurya king (Bindusara) who finally married her. She, according 
to this source, was the mother of Asoka.* According to the tradition 
narrated in the Mahavamsa Atthakatha Asoka’s mother was much 
under the influence of an Ajivika teacher by name Janasana.* If this 
be believed then it becomes e.\sier to explain as to why Asoka gave 
gifts to the Ajivikas when he was a staunch Buddhist. The 
Mahavanua-’ says that Asoka had 101 brothers. Asoka by his piety 
and supernatural wisdom, became all powerful. He put to death 

(1) Wells. H.G, Tie Outline of History, p. 212. 
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100 brothers minus one and became sole sovereign of all Jambudipa. 
The Mahabodhivamsa^ tells us that the queen Dhamma (wife of 
Bindusara) gave birth to Tissa and Asoka. Asoka was governing the 
province of Avanti and had his headequarters at Ujjeni. He married 
a Saykan girl called Devi by the Mahavamsa from whom he had a 
son called Mahinda and a daughter called Samghamitta. Tlie 
northern tradition describes Mahinda as a brother of Asoka and not 
son. The Pali chronicles then give a narrative of grim battles fought 
by Asoka for the throne after his father’s death. That Asoka 
murdered all his brothers and waded through a sea of blood to the 
throne- appears to be too fantastic a.id incredible, for we find in his 
inscriptions he refers with tender feelings to his relations. The 
Ceylonese chronicles maintain that there was an interval of four 
years between Asoka’s accession to the throne and his coronation."* 
Rhys Davids* and Mookerji"' accept the tradition of disputed 
succession. Bhandarkar*’ on the other hand rejects such an interval 
remarking “And if this (Asoka’s murders) is found to be fiction, it 
is not intelligible why we should hold fast to that part of the tradi¬ 
tion which places his coronation four years after his seizing the 
throne.’’ But the record regarding his slaughter of his brothers and 
his accession-coronation is really made of two different parts. The 
former may be a pure invention on the part of the Ceylonese 
monks who strove to present Asoka before his conversion to 
Buddhism as a sadistic, cruel muderer >o as to deepen the impression 
on the mind of the reader about the influence wielded by Buddhism 
on Asoka’s mind. No such reason exists for the latter. That part 
of the tradition is entirely different from and independent of the first 
part which may be a pure invention and not a preserved tradition. It 
appears probable, then, that some sort of disputed succession was 
involved and his coronation was delayed for considerable time. 

Asoka in one of his inscriptions mentions Kuruvaki as the 
second queen.* The Mahuvamsa mentions Devi as the first and 
Asandhimitta as the second queen. Asandhimitta seems to have 

(1) Mahabodhlvamsa. pp. 98-9. 

(2) Smith, Asoka, p. 15. 

(3/ op. ctt. otic. at. 

( 4 > Buddhist India, p. 280. 

Chandragupta Maurya, p. 73. 

(6) Asoka, p. 9. 

C7) See Qaoon's edict. 
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lived for thirty years and after the death of Tissarakkhita was made 
the chief queen. Kuruvaki was also known as Tivaramita. 
Barua* in a note on "Identity of Asandhimitta and Kuruvaki” 
suggests that the former and the latter are the same. Besides 
these queens Asoka seems to have had same purda ladies in his palace 
as was customary with ancient Indian kings. Asoka seems to have 
had at least four sons who were appointed viceroys of different 
provinces." 

Asoka seems to have ha.i a large family of queens, at least 

four sons and grandsons.^ He lived the life of an average oriental 

potentate till the time of the Kalinga war. He must have gone 

hunting* and seems to have continued the practice upto 266 B. C.** 

His time-table for the day must have followed the same pattern as 

laid down by Kantilya." Kautilya in his Arthasastra lays 

down a detailed time-table for the prince.' The day is divided 

into eight parts and various duties are allocated to each part 

“During the first one-eighth part of the day, he shall post 

watch over and attend to the account of receipts and expenditure; 

during the second part, he shall look to the affairs of both citirens 

and country people; during the third, he shall not only bathe and 

dine, but also study; during the fourth, he shall not only receive 

revenue in gold but also attend to the appointments of supcrinteit- 

dents; during the fifth, he shall correspond in writing... .with the 

assembly of his ministers, and receive the secret information 

gathered by his spies; during the sixth, he may engage himself in his 

favourite amusements or in self-deliberation; during the seventh 

he shall superintend elephants, horses, chariots and infantry; 

and during the eighth part, he shall consider various places of military 

operations with his commander-in-chief.” Asoka’s life before his 

conversion, must have been modelled very much on the same lines as 

described by these laws. He kept a rich table and we are told in the first 

Rock Edict that before he turned Buddhist many animals were 

slaughtered in the royal kitchen. He was particularly fond of 

peac ock’s flesh and this delicacy war continued to be served even 

(1) /.C..lpp. 122-123. 

C2) Bhandariar, Asoia, p. 14. 

'3) Samchl Inscription, DeJbi-Topra Pillar Edict. 7. 

(4) Girnar Book Edict 8. 

(5) Mookerii, Chandragupta Maurya, p- 100. 

(6) Ibid: p. 94. 

(7) Shamthaitry, Arthasastra, p- 40. 
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after he gave up others. But after three years after Kaltnga 
he became a strict vegetarian.' 

The extent of Asoka’s empire was practically the same as that 
of Chandragupta with the additional conquest of Kalinga which 
proved a turning point in the emperor’s career. The location of his 
Rock Edicts and other inscriptions indicate the extent of his empire. 
Asoka refers to his dominions as wide- and mentions some border¬ 
land people who seem to have enjoyed a state of semi independence. 
In the west his empire extended to the Kathiawar peninsula and 
Sopara on the Bombay coast.^ The M ysorc copy of his incriptions 
shows that the Asokan empire extended to the southern part of India 
and the North-East boundary is shown by the Shahbazgarhi edicts. 
Bengal was an integral part of the empire. The Petavatchu contains 
an episode about a certain king Pingala who appears to be 
a historical contemporary ot Asoka.' Asoka also mentions Codas, 
Padas, Satiyaputto, Ketalaputto. Tambapanni and Antiyaka yonaraja 
as his borderers who were independent."’ The first four were 
evidently situated on the tip of the southern peninsula." Asoka also 
must have had some influence over the Parthian kingdom." 

Compared to the life of his grandfather, Chandragupta, Asoka 
had a relatively uneventful career in the political sense. His inscri¬ 
ptions and other literatcry records pertaining to his reign tell us of 
only one war of ‘aggression’ which he fought." This occured in the 
fi-9th year of his reign. The southern province of Kalinga rose up 
in revolt and was .suppressed with a thorough going ruthlessness. 
According to the epigraph of Kharavela® it appears that the Nandas 
had first conquered the province. If that be so then Kalinga was a 
part of the Maurya empire during the reigns of Candragupta and 
Bindusara but rebelled some time during the four years’ interval 
between Asoka’s accession and coronation. Asoka sent a punitive 
expedition to supperess the revolt and it turned out to be the first and 
the_last war Aso^ e^er wage d in his life ._ 

(1) R.f.. I. 

(2) /?.£., XII. 

(3) Hu'.tzsch, InsariptSona of Asoka, p. xxxvii. 

(4) D. R. Bhandarkar Commomoratton Vol., p. 329. 

R.E..IIR.E..V, 

(6) Bhandaricar. op. cfl., p. 43. 

(7) Jayswal. Manu 6i Yadnyavalkya, p. 27 also see Bhandar’jtar, op., e/t. p. 44. 

(8) fl£..Xni. 

(9) See J-B.O.R.S. IV, p. 401. 
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If wc accept 269 B.C.' as the date of Asoka’s accession then 
the relative dates would be easy of computation for Asoka’s epigraphs 
refer to his regnal years in the enumeration of certain of his acts. 
Accepting the 4 years’ interval between accession and coronation^ wc 
get 265 B.C. as the date for the latter event. It must be mentioned 
here that a great deal of variation exists in the fixation of Asokan 
chronology. The following are some of the dates suggested by 
prominent scholars: 

Accession: Bhattasali^ .... 264 B.C. 

Mookerji* ... 273 B.C. 

Smith'’ ... 272 B.C. 

We have thus dates ranging from 274 B.C. to 264 B.C.-a 
difference of ten years. Bhandarkar^ discussing the sources on 
which these various dates are based gives up the problem as almost 
a hopeless one. We thus see that Asoka was crowned in 269 B.C. 
and fought his Kalinga campaign in 261 B.C. Incidentally his conver- 
Sion to Buddhism must also be dated in the same year' though 
Mookerji* would hold that Asoka was converted even prior to the 
Kalinga war. He gives 265 B.C. as the date of his conversion. But 
reading the Kalinga edict carefully the impression gained is that it is 
more probable that Asoka was converted .to Buddhism shorly after 
the Kalinga holocaust. Wc have reproduced above a tradition that 
Asoka’s mother was under Ajivika influence, who in all probability 
were adherents to the principle of non-violence. Thus it would 
seem that Asoka from his very childhood must have been religiously 
inclined and the terrible devastation caused by the Kalinga battle 
must have produced a lasting impression on his mind. 

After his conversion he was, as he says in one of his edicts, 
not very zealous in the cause of the dhamma for two and a half years 
or more after which he “approched the Samgha” (Sam gham upete)*. 

(1) See Mookerjl, Chandragupta Mouryo, p. 73. 

(2) See Smith, Early History of India, pp. 136-7. 

(3) I.R.A.S.. 1932, p. 217. 

(4) /. U. P. H. S.. VI, p. 137. 

(5) Asoka, p. 63. 

(6) Asoka, p. 48- 

(7) See Smith, i4soJlra, pp. 23f'. 

(8) Asoka. p. 37., alto tee Rapten, OH.L. I, pp. 273-94. 

(9) Minor Rock Edict, I. 
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Bhandarkar' is of the opinion that Asoka became a “Bikshugatiku** 
i. e. lived with the monks for some time while Smith- believes that 
he actually became a monk. We would rather hold with Mookerji^ 
that he started a very close co-operation with the Samgha without 
actully wearing the yellow robes or living in a monastery. Asoka is 
credited with having ruled for 36 years by the Puranos.* The 
Mahavamsa gives 38 as the number of years for which Asoka ruled.'* 
The latest dated document of his reign is the P. E. VII and relates to 
his 28th regn.tl year. Thus after j very peaceful and remarkably 
tranquil reign filled with high ideals and religious earnestness lasting 
for 36-38 years Asoka died in 233-2 B.C. 

We are offered a very detailed and comprehensive picture of 
the adminstration of Asoka’s empire by his edicts. His conception 
of kingship appears to be that or the paternal type for he speakc in 
one of his inscriptions’’ that “All men are my children.” This huge 
empire of his was divided into provinces and over the important 
ones persons of royal blood such as Kumaras were appointed as 
viceroys for purposes of administration- We are told that before his 
accession to the throne Asoka himself served a term of viceroyship 
at Ujjcni. Four such .’iceroys seem to be appointed with headqurters 
at Taxila, Tosali and Suvarnag’ri.* The king was in intimate contact 
with his subjects through the Parishad or the supreme assembly.** 
The viceroys had under them district officers called Mahamatras'' 
who in turn were assisted by other subordinate officers like 
Pradesikat, Yuktas and Rajukas. The Rajuktxs'* appear to be judicial 
officers with wide authority*'. The edicts refer to another class 
of officers who arc called Ptilisa or agents.’- Every city was admi¬ 
nistered by Nugaltiviyolakas who may be somewhat akin to a 
commissioner and had judicial powers." 

(1) Aso.Va. p.79. 

(2) Asoka, p. 63. 

(3) Asoka, p. 37, but tee Bhandarkar, op. ci(., p. 80. 

(4) Pargitar, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 28. 

(5) Galger, M. Vam„ p- XLI. 

(6) Hultrach Inscriptions of Asoka, p. 95. 

(7) M^okanl. Chandragupta Maurya, p- 85. 

(8) Ill & IV. 

(9) Brahmagiri R-E. 

(10) Vide-, Bani Prasad. State in Ancient India, p. 299. 

(11) Ibid., pp. 203-11 

(12) Delhi Topra P-E,, I. 

U3) Dhauli 1st separate R-E. 
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The king was constantly kept informed by a body of men 
called Pativedakas.' Asoka says, “Reporters are posted everywhere, 
(with instructions) to report to me the affairs of the people at any 
time, while 1 am eating, in the harem, in the inner apartment, even 
at the cow-pen, in the palanquin, and in the parks.”- 

The officers, especially of the higher cadre were ordered to 
go on five-yearly tours for the purposes of inspection.' They had 
to sec that tlie lower officials were not unduly harsh to the people 
and that the king’s orders were followed in letter and spirit. 

It is very interesting to compare the measures adopted by 
Asoka to those described by Kautilya in his chapter on a saintly king. 
“Hence”, says Kautilya, “overthrowing the aggragate of the six 
enemies, he shall restrain the organs of sense; acquire wisdom by 
keeping company with the aged, see through his spies; establish 
safety and security by being ever active; maintain his subjects in the 
observance of their respective duties by exercising authority; keep 
up his personal discipline by receiving lessons in the sciences; and 
endear himself to the people by bringing them in contact with wealth 
and doing good to them.”' How closely in confirmity was Asoka’s 
conduct with the ideal of a saintly king! 

Justice wrs administered on a basis of equality before law by 
the Vvavahariluis.'* The king on special days ordered the release of 
prisoners and he also gave certain special facilities to persons under 
trial.® Bhandarkar suggests that the king’s nakshatra was Tisya and 
the releases must have been effected on his birthdays or anniversaries 
of his coronation.' 

All this machinery of administration during the reign of 
Asoka was essentially the same as laid down by Kautilya in his 
Arthnsostru. But Asoka introduced a new class of officers who had 
to discharge certain special duties. These officers were called 
Dharmnma/icimatros or superintendents of morals.” These officers 

( 1 ) Girnar B~E. 

(3) Hultzcch, op. cil; p. 12. 

(3) R.F., III. 

(4) Anhasostra, p. 12. 

(5) Jayswal. Manu & Yadnyavatkya p. 16. 

(6) D»lhi Topra P. £., V. 

(7) Asolo, p. 11. 

©I R£.V. 
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had not only to see that the people followed the kintt’s Law of Piety 
but were also concerned with the establishment of proper amity 
between the different sects then existent. The kinR was a man ol 
toleration and decreed that “all sects may reside everywhere”* in 
perfect accord and peace. In the Samchi edict the Dharmamaha- 
matras are ordered to see that the Buddhist Sam^iha was immune from 
the fear of schisms and all such tendencies were promptly curbed. 
Asoka was reputed to lx- a (treat donor and it must have devolved 
upon these Dharruamahamatrtis to see to the proper distribution of 
gifts to the \'arious religious establishments. Asoka also had trees 
planted by the roadside and wells dug at fixed intervals. He esta¬ 
blished hospitals for men and animals and had medicinal herbs 
planted. All these acts he construed as acts of Dharma and it is 
highly probable that the Dharmamahnmatrns were instructed to see 
to the proper maintainance of all such wells and hospitals." 

We thus see that the administration of Asoka’s huge empire 
was an affair of great complexity and intricacy. Smith observes: 
“The Mauryan government, in short, was a highly organized and 

thoroughly efficient autocracy.But it should not be taken 

to mean that there was no check on the king. The conception 
of kingship in ancient India was essentially a U/t«rtti/c conception. 
The king was suppossed to be the medium for the rule of Dfiunnu. 
He was mainly concerned with the proper execution of Dharmic 
duties. The Mantri /xirishad (council of ministers) was e.ssentially 
conceived as a check on the arbitary nature of royal power.' Tlte 
government though autocratic was multiccntral and not unitary* for 
the very task of administration of such an extensive empire presup¬ 
posed division of power among the viceroys and other officers. 
The king was the accredited head of the state and as such had 
powers to regulate everything in his state but it must be remem¬ 
bered that he himself was regulated by the rigid Dharma code. The 
downfall of the Mauryas, which we shall presently discuss, was 
caused by the Brahmanist inteapretation that Muurya adminis¬ 
tration was udharmte. 


(1) /?.£., VII. 

(2-. Vll. 

(8) C.N./., I, p. 77. 

(4) layswal. Manu <5 Yadnyoval " p. 10. 

(5) Mookeri’., Mer & Thought I tent India, p. 111. 
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The Maurya court during the days of Asoka, as with Chandra- 
gupta maintained envoys at courts of foreign kings. Asoka refers to 
four or five Greek kings with whom he was on friendly terms and 
exchanged »nvoys.' The life at the court is very vividly described 
by Megasthenes but thv gorgeousness and splendour must have 
very much diminished due to Asoka’s puritan ausetrity. Smith 
believes that the Mauryan court was very much influenced by 
Iranian practices in the time of Chandragupta- but it must be re¬ 
membered that all borrowing was so thoroughly assimilated as to 
produce a totally Indian effect. 

After the death of Asoka the history of ancient India again 
relapses into a period of darkness and confusion from which it 
emerged at the advent of Chandragupta. The Puranos’ give the 
following list of succession: 

Asoka 

Kunala (8 years) 

1 

Bandhupalita (8 years) 

I 

Indrapalita 

Dasona (9 years) 

! 

Dasaratha (9 years) 

i 

Salisuka (11 years) 

I 

Devasharman (7 years) 

Satudharman (8 years) 

I 

Brihadratha (7 years) 

From the Divjv/vadtnm we get a list of six kings: 

Kunala 

Samprati 

I 

Brihaspati 

I 

Vibhajasena 

I 

Pusyadharman 

_ Pusyamifra _ 

(1) Sm BhatUchaiya, SeJeci Asokan Epigraphs, p. 16. 

(2) C.K;..I.p.79. 

(3) Pargiter, Dynasties ol the Kali Age, pp. 28-29. 
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The Rajtxtarcingini mentions only Jaloka, a son of Asoka, 
as a king of Kashmir. Taranatha refers to Kunala, V igatasoka and 
Virasena.' 

It is almost hopelessly impossible to deduce any conrvected 
narrative or succession list from these bewildering and conflicting 
accounts. Asoka, it appears, had at least four sons: Twara-, 
Kunala, Jaloka\ and Mehendra^ According to the Dieyiaodfmo 
legends Kunala had gone blind due to the machinations of his 
step mother so it is not possible that he reigned at any time. 
Mahendra and probable Tivara-Tisya become monks. Jaloka did 
not rule anywhere except is Kashmir. The names of the successors 
of Asoka included in all the recenscions of the Pitranus and the 
Sanskrit Buddhist works are as follows : 

Dasarath: 232 B. C.(?) 

Samprati 

Devadharman 
Satadharman 
Brihadhartha (186 B.C.) 

The reigns of Dasaratha, Samprati and Brihadratha can be 
fairly ascertained as historial facts. For Dasaratba we have 
epigraphic evidence from the Ajivika cave inscription. Samprati 
is spoken of by Jaina sources as a convert to Jainism- and 
Brihadratha figures as the last Maurya who was murdered bv 
Posyamitra." Lassen- believes that the Maurya empire broke up 
after Samprati and it is probable that some of the kings mentioned 
may base been rulers of some territories independent of 
Pataliputra. Rapson* refers to a tradition preserved by Hiuen 
Tsiang which refers to a Maurya king in eastern India who restored 
the Bodhi tree destroyed by Sasanka of B engal, from which it would 

(1) See Rapson, C-H-L, 1, p. 511. 

(2) Queens Edict- 

(3) Ra}aiaranglni, I, p, 108 H. 

(4) M. Vam- Chap. XIII, Verse 11. 

(5) Jacobi, S.B.E., XXII, p. 290. Note. 

(6) Cowell & Nell, Harsacarila, p. 193. 

(7) /.A., II, pp. 283 «. 

(8) C.//,/v I, P. 513. 
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appear that the Maurya line continued to a time considerably after 
the murder of Brihadratha.' 

The extremely short periods for which the various Maurya 
kings appear to have ruled according to the Puranas indicate that 
the Mauryan house had already passed its zenith and was on 

the decline. Perhaps it will not be out of place here to 

inquire into the reasons responsible for the downfall of such 
an extensive and welhkint empire as that of the Mauryas. 

Haraprasad Shastri- analysing the trends of Asokon 

administration adduces several reasons which contributed to 
the downfall of the Mauryas. The reasons put forward by him 
are (a) that Asoka stopped animal sacrifices throughout his 
empire and thus offended the Brahmana group, (b) He reduced 
the Brahmanas who were Bhudevas into false gods; (c) the appoint¬ 
ment of Dharmamahamatras interfered directly with the influence 
and prestige of the Brahmanas (d) his conception of Dandasamata 
was a direct affront to the Brahmanas ; (e) the Brahmanas brought 
about a complete revulsion for the Maurya dynasty. 


The most important reason, as we can ses it, is to be 
found in the constitution of the Mauryan government. We have 
seen that the Mauryan kingship was an autocracy superimposed 
upon a political unification of mutually exclusive geographical units. 
So long as the central authority had sufficient power at its command 
to nip all forces of disintegration in the bud till then the empire 
could survive. But as soon as an element of weakness vitiated the 
power of the central authority the empire was bound to disintegrate. 
Raychoudhuri* very aptly remarks. "The withdrawal of the strong 
arm of Piyadasi was perhaps the signal for the disintegration of 
this mighty monarchy." 


(1) S«« /.B.O.fl.S.. XX, p. 279. Jayaswfll hoi .made an attempt to present the 
relative chronology of the later Mauryas. His schemel s as follows. 


Asoka 

Dasaratha 

Samprati 

Salisuka 

Devadharman .. 
Salisuka 

Brihadratha (Brihaspati) 

(2) J.A.S.B., 1910, pp. 259-62. 

(3) P.H.AJ., p.236. 


276-240 B.C. 
240-232 B.C 
232-223 B.C. 
223-210 EC. 
2ia203 B.C. 
203-195 EC 
195-188 EC. 
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The successors of Asoka do not seem to have possessed that 
combination of power and tact of a hijih degree as was required to 
bold the empire together. Presuming that the Puranic account to be 
reliable—which it is not—the number of years allutcd to each 
monarch tells a significant tale. The lowest number is seven years 
for Devadharman' and the highest thirteen for Salisuka. It is not 
possible that all these monarchs, claimed to have been rulers of 
Magadha by the Puninos were uniformly short-lived and died a 
natural death. What must have really happened is that soon after 
Asoka’s death the outlying provinces like Kalinga which were 
forcibly included and retained in the Mag;idhan empire declared 
themselves independent. Thus the total area under the direct 
suzerainty of the Mauryas must have so much shrivelled in sire as to 
limit itcself to Magadha and some border states. Another inter¬ 
pretation which offers itself to us from these figures is that palace 
revolutions were much in vogue. If a single solitary monarch rules 
for only eight years it can be accepted that he was short-lived but if 
the same thing holds true for a number of them then the explanation 
must be sought elsewhere. Hence it is highly probable that during 
the decline of the Mauryas the practice of government hy assassina¬ 
tion may have become common. 

Bhandarkar- discussing Asoka’s place in history remarks, 
“If we make a critical survey of the India of tWs period, we find that 
Hindu civilization had attained a perfectly equipoised condition bet¬ 
ween the forces making for material progress and those conducing to 
spiritual culture. But this equipose was disturbed by the unflagging 
zeal displayed by Asoka and the unceasing efforts put forth by him 
for the realisation of his vision, and the result was that the material 
element of the Hindu civilization was so completely subordinated to 
the spiritual that it soon became unprogressivc and decadent though 
not extinct.” And to this “decadence” Bhandarkar attributes the 
Greek inroads and the general deterioration of the political fibre of 
ancient India. 

Raychaoudhuri' rejecting the hypothesis put forward by 
Shastri finds that the causes leading to the decline of the Mauryas 

(1) Parglter, op. cil: pp- 28.9. 

(2) Asoka, p. 237. 

(3) P- H. A. I; p. 304. 
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lay in decentralisation and oppressive government in the outlying 
provinces. He adds, ‘‘The Magadhan successors of Asoka had 
neither the strength nor perhaps the will to arrest the process of 
disruption. The martial ardour of imperial Magadha had vanished 
with the last cries of agony uttered on the battlefields of Kalinga. 
Asoka had given up the aggressive militarism of his forefathers and 
had evolved a policy of dhammavijaya which must have serriously 
impaired the military efficiency of his empire.”' 

Jn order to locate where exactly the root cause leading to the 
decline of the Mauryas lav it is necessary to review the political- 
cultural complex of that time. 

Buddhism, we have seen earlier, was a revolt against attempted 
priestly domination. It is true that such domination did not 
acquire a stability of purpose till after the time of the last Maurya. 
A comparision of the legal position in the Arthasastra and the Laws 
of Manu easily shows in what way the priestly hierarchy worked 
and how the caste system came to stay. It is fairly evident that there 
was some revolutionary, or to put it mildly, reformist significance in 
the rise of the Buddha and his creed.® Both, especially the latter 
produced far-reaching repercussions in the political, social and 
cultural spheres. The fundamental characteristic of the Buddhist 
creed is revolt and attendant synthesis and this trait of synthesis we 
see in the political sphere also. Looking to the very structure of the 
Mauryan empire we find that it was constituted by a conglomeration 
of diverse peoples with often conflicting purposes and ambitions. 
The empire, in other words, was an alliance of mutually hostile 
units under the tutelege of a strong central power. As scon as that 
power weakened the disintegrating parts fell away to be an easy 
prey to foreign invasions. 

Raychoudhuri, however, does not agree with Shastri regarding 
the latter’s diagnosis of the decay of the Mauryas. He closely exa¬ 
mines the Pandit’s arguments and concludes: “ We have seen that 

the theory which ascribes the decline and dismemberment of the 
Maurya empire to a Brahmanical revolution led by Pusymitra does 
not bear scrutiny.” 

(1) C5p. at. et loc. Qt. 

(2) But S«e Pick, Social Organitalloo, p. 38, for a different view. 
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The relijiious policy of Asoka, it must be conceded, was not 
consciously designed to be anti-Brahmanic. The monarch soli- 
citiously strove to be tolerant towards all sects and creeds. He 
often mentions Brahmanas and commands that due respect should 
be given to them. All this is true. But it is equally true that the 
result of his policy of Dandasamata and Vyavahurasatnota, his 
strict orders regarding prohibition of sacrifices and sanctity of animal 
life, his active support to the Buddhist Samgha, his Jainistic non¬ 
violence, his appointment of Dhnrmamahamatras, his fcrv’ent 
preaching of the religion of the Buddhist laity, all these must have 
offered the greatest affornt to the Brahmanists. The appointment of 
the Dharnjamahamrttrns must have, in practice, proved the greatest 
offensive cause, for the express duty of these officers was to super¬ 
vise over the moral behaviour of the people. Now it is the 
Bmhmana, as is is claimed in Brahmanical books, w’ho is the sole 
repository of rights of guiding the other people as regards morals and 
moral behaviour. The appointment of these officers indicated a 
direct encroachment upon the rights of the Brahmana. 

Another factor was Asoka’s preaching of his religion. Here¬ 
tofore the distribution of work was that a Brahmana should preach 
or be the spiritual guide and the Kshatriya should enforce the moral 
rules or the Dharma laid down by the Brahmanas. Here comes a 
Kshatriya who deems it fit to preach! 

It is true, as Raychoudhuri points out’ that the person of a 
Brahmana was actually not so sacrosant as is shown by Kautilya. 
But the point is that a Brahmana did actually become sacrosant in 
Manu’s laws and this clearly indicates a reaction against the tradi¬ 
tional view in which the Asokan policy must be accepted as a 
significant contibutory factor. 

Raychoudhuri- further observes that the very fact that the 
sculptures of Barhut came up during the reign of the Sungas 
testifies that Pusyamitra did not stand for Brahmanic “counter 
revolution”. This point will be dealt with later but suffice it to say 
that “rule of the Sungas” docs not mean Pusyamitra. The later 
Sungas were either powerless or tolerant and we arc inclined to 

(1) Op. c/<., p. 301. 

(2) Op. 0//., p. 239. 

—10 
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believe the latter on the strength of the evidence in Kalidasa’s drama. 
It may be true that Pusyamitra may not have been a staunch Brah- 
manist as he is made out to be. But it is almost certain that he was 
a political opportunist of the first magnitude and as such took 
advantage of the resentment created by the policy of the Mauryas 
and availed himself of the opportunity of usurping power.^ 

K. P. Jayswal- suggests that the laws of Manu were codified 
during the reign of the Sunga-Kanvas and stand for unrivclled 
Brahmana supremacy ov-.-r all the other castes. The laws undoub¬ 
tedly symbolise Brahmanic supremacy. "But the land where bastards 
(Ambatthas, Candalas etc.) sullving the purity of castes arc born, 
perishes quickly together with its inhabitants.” Such is Manu’s 
reply^ to Asoka’s dotidasam«t« and Law of Piety ! 

Asoka’s silence regarding the castes is very significant. His 
repeated references to achievement of the moral good by the high as 
well as low indicate tliat closely following in the footsteps of the 
Buddha he must have disregarded all caste distinctions. We have no 
positive evidence, it must be admitted, of Asoka’s attitude to the 
division of society into castes. But it is highly probable that 
a good Buddhist as he was, he was not favourable to the 
theory of castes. Manu, it may seem, almost speaks of such 
a tendency when he says, “The kingdom where Sudras arc very 
numerous, which is infested with atheists (Buddhists?) and destitute 
of twice born (inhabitants) soon entirely perishes afflicted by famine 
and disease.”^ 

Bhandarkar'' finds the cause of the decay of the Maurya 
dynasty in the "different foreign policy” of Asoka. He says, 
" There were present the solvents required for the fusion of the 
diverse Indian races into one nationality or rather imperialism. All 
that was now necessary to reach this consummation was political 
stability, that is common political union. And if Asoka had but 
continued the policy of his predecessors and helped the centripetal 
forces ushered in by Bindusara, his strong .arm and administrative 

(1) Op. c/t.. p. 302. 

(2) Sm Ghose. "Did Pusyamitra Sunga persecute the Buddhists ?“ B. C. Law 
Commentoration VoJume, p. 215. 

(3) Vide Manu & Yodnyavalkya, pp. IX • XX 

(4) S. B. £.. XV, p. 415. 
k5) /h/rf., p. 256. 
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Kcnius could have effectually consolidated the Ma}>adha empire and 
ensured this political stability.” But, “ the effects of this change of 
policy, of the replacement of sattha Vijaya with dhaintmaijayo were 
politically disastrous though spiritually glorious.”* 

Jayswal- advocates a similar opinion. He says: ‘‘ Tlic 
accident of the presence on the throne, at a particular junction in 
history, of a man who was destined by nature to fill the chair of an 
abbot, put back events not by centuries but by milleniums.” 

In order to understand the sequence of histcrical events it 
must be stressed here that the social results of the Buddha’s creed 
were slowly taking shape into a synthesis as yet unrc.alised. The 
main burden of Buddhism was centred in equality and synthesis. 
In the political sphere this synthetic tendency reached its highest 
point in the reign of Asoka. It may true that the policy of tlha- 
mmat'ijuya led to disastrous national results as has been claimed. 
But it must also be pointed out that the real cause of the downfall 
of the Mauryas lies in this that the successors of Asoka were too 
weak and powerless to maintain a strong centre against the 
disintegrating parts. To oversimplify the matter-the forces of 
disintegration outweighed and outran the forces of synthesis. The 
very tact that Asoka had to fight only one war speaks of a peaceful 
and undisturbed reign. But the crux of the problem lies in Asoka’s 
overemphasis on the religious rather than the social aspect of 
Buddhism. He adopted the faith of the Buddha and with it a 
certain amount of zeal, but the monarch turned a " monk,” a 
preacher, which produced disastrous results. At the same time 
the process of synthesis had comparitivciy less time and support at 
its disposal than the forces of Brahmanism. Buddhism as a social, 
and religious force had only 200 years to develop at its disposal. 
And a social movement opposed by a multitude of hostile fo-ces can 
hardly show any result in such a short time. 

” The chronic political condition of India ” MookerjP points 
out, “has been that its unity is lost in a multiplicity of states and 
petty principalities.” The first three Mauryas created a vast empire 


(1) i4soi;a, p. 244. 

(2) /. A O. 5., 11. p. 8. 

(3) Introduction to Eorly History of Kausambi. (Ghose), p. xil 
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out of a skillful conglutination of such constituents but the process 
inevitably involved a highly solvent principle of decentralisation. 
Not only did the empire rest on an uncertain foundation of a federa¬ 
tion of such units but a strong central authority was the very raison 
detre of it’s existence. And the multiplicity itself was diverse in 
purpose and conflicting in practice. There was a diversity of ethnic 
elements, religions, creeds, languages and modes of living. Asoka 
was instrumental in infusing a spirit of synthesis in such heterogenous 
mass by making Buddhism his personal creed and zealously working 
for its spread. He adopted the Prakrits which could not only be 
understood easily locally but also were not difficult to follow in 
other areas. He imposed, or to put it more correctly, made use of the 
existing system of administration on all the vast dominions ofhis empire 
thus giving it a rare unity. But such unity, as was always the case, 
was but short lived and after the death of the monarch the various 
federating units fell away one by one and the empire itself became a 
petty principality in course of time. 



CHAPTER 111 

THE SUNGAS 


Pusyamitra Siinga 

"pOLlTICAL conditions in the 2nd and 1st centuries 6. C.” 

observes Rapson, “were extremely complicated.”^ With the 
death of Asoka was removed the central strong power, which alone, 
with its benevolent despotism could infuse some semblance of an 
integral cohesion in the far-flung dominions of the Mauryas and 
subsequently the disintegrating parts fell away. Even during the 
life-time of the pacifist emperor the southern kingdom of the 
Kalingas raised its disturbing head of revolt but was promptly 
suppressed by a ruthless war which proved a turning point in his 
career. His subsequent inclinations towards active pacifism are too 
well-known to suffer a repetition here, but one fact clearly emerges 
here that Asoka's pacifism and the conception of the superiority 
of “dh«mmavi/a\a” over ‘^sacthavijaya” gave, it is contended, an 
indirect incentive to the disintegration of the Mauryan empire 
which, as Rapson states, “depended on the existence of a strong 
central power.”- The successors of Asoka were too weak and 
powerless to maintain a strong centre cginst the crumbling of the 
Mauryan state and thus a way was paved for the rise of a new' 
power, parochial in conception and militant in attitude. 

The new power which rang the deathknell of the political 
existence of the Mauryas originated in the person of the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief of the Mauryas, the Brahmana Pusyamitra Sung?. 
The details of the death of the last Mauryan king Brihadratha are 
symptomatic of the political and religious conditions of the times 
and prccurssor to the palace revolutions which were to come into 
vogue later on. 

We are obliged to Bana for the details regarding the death 
of Brihadratha and the rise of Pusyamitra. In his Harsacarita he 
tells us that Brihadratha was a weak and powerless king, comple- 


(1) C.WJ., I, p. 516. 

(2) Ancient India, p. 113. 
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tely in the h^nds of his ministers. Pusyamitra Sunga, his com- 
mander-in^ihicf, like an adroit stage-manager, arranged an army 
review to be inspected by the king at which the king’s head was 
severed from the trunk by the general.* The implications of this 
coup de etat have not been studied with that importance and 
investigation which it richly deserves. The causes have been 
manifold, not the least important among which being the paucity of 
of information of a really trust-worthy character and the conse¬ 
quent hesitation on the part of scholars to deduce conclusion based 
on openly coloured sources. 

The general, who with his sword, assassinated the last 
Maurya also brought into power the Brahmanic revival epitomised 
in the laws of Manu and externally expressed in his two horse 
sacrifices about which more later. 

The origin of the Sunga dynasty to which Pusyamitra osten¬ 
sibly belonged is rather obscure. According to Panini the Sungas 
are the descendants of Bharadwaja and in all probability belonged 
to Ujjeni. The etymology of the word is doubtful but it means 
“fig tree”.s 

The Sunga family seems to be well known since ancient 
times and is mentioned in the Samavedic Bruhmanas in the Vamso 
Brahtnand. In the Asvaldyana Srauta Sutra the Sungas are men. 
tinned among prominent theological families* and are stated to be 
the followers of KrUna Yajurveda.* 

As described by Puranic chronicles the rise of the Sungas 
to imperial sovereignty in succession to the Mauryas appears to 
be too Sudden and the cryptic narrative from the Divyavadana 
also lends support to it. In all probability the Sungas, as Kalidasa 
in his drama-MalavikagnimitraTn-presumcs, were feudatory rulers 
of Vidisa. In this drama Pusyamitra is called senapati while his son 
is addressed as a raja Curious as it appears it admits of several 
implications. It may be that Pusyamitra may have ruled over 
Vidisa for some time before by some covert means he obtained 
for himself the position of a general to the last Maurya. At any rate 

(1) Hanacanta, (Trans.) Cowell and Thomas, p. 193. 

(2) 1, p. 519. 

(3) Sae K. P. Jayaswal, "Revised notes on ths B.ahmin Emsira", /.B.O.R.S^ IV, pp. 

259 {f. 

<4) Manu and Yonyavatkya, p. 29. 
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the rise of the Sungas was not so sudden as would appear from 
the scanty information given by the chronicles. The kingdom 
of Vidisa as pictured by Kalidasa was a powerful state with an army 
capable of fighting wars with high chances of success.* During 
the last stages of the Maury.\ empire, observes R. C. Mazmudar, 
“Pusyamitra, the general and his sons, grew to be too powerful 
and while nominally retaining alliegence to the Maurya empire, 
he and his sons managed to rule over different provinces and 
kingdoms subject to the empire.'’* Much before the assassination 
Pusyamitra may have wielded real power and become the de facto 
king of Magadha and that he performed the horse'Sacrifice only 
to legalise his position. The Ayodhya inscription calls him Senupati 
and thus throws significant light on the whole affair inasmuch as 
even when he was the legal king Pusyamitra continued to call himself 
senapati. Thus he very cleverly gathered all power in his hands by 
m.maging to have kingdoms and provinces conferred on himself 
and his relations while remaining in name the .senapati.^ 

Pusyamitra, in all probability occupied the throne of Magadha 
in 188-7 B. C.* He is stated to have ruled for 36 years and had a 
very eventful carrer, cramming in its long span the performance 
of two horse sacrifices, repulsion of a Greek attack on his domains, 
invasion from Kalinga by Kharavela, and an extensive pcrsccu- 
ution of Buddhism attendant upon the Brahmanic revival symbolised 
by his rise to power. 

The Divyueadanu contains a curious statement that with the 
death of Pusyamitra the Maurya dynasty came to an end, meaning 
thereby that he was the last member of the Maurya dynasty and not 
the first member of the Sunga dynasty as is generally supposed.^* But 
the concensus of information, both inscriptiunal and literary goes 
against it and the statement must evidently be regarded as one due to 
confusion. 

ri) Mazmudar, "Some observations on Pusyamitra and his Empire.*' 

I, pp. 214-15. 

(2) /i)/d,p. 94. 

(3) Ibid. From the coins of the Sungas, which, it is claimed, can be Identllled 
with their dynasty, it appears that Pusyamitia never assumed the royal title 
See J.N.S.I.. 1V.1942: 0. 149. 

(4) JB.OJtS., HI. p. 257, Pusyamit'a's death must have cccurad in 149.8 B. C. 
Acuording to Jayasviral he died in 152 B.C. 

(5) Diryavadana: Ed. Cowell and Neil: p. 434, Yada Pusyamit-o raia praghatistada 
Mau yavamsassmucchinah*. 
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H. A. Shah, in a paper “Ptisyamhra, u'ho is he" questions his 
relationship with the Sunga family on the authority of the Matsya 
purana, a passage from which “does not count Pusyamitra as a Sunga 
and definitely implies that he is not a Sunga.' Considering this 
evidence as insufficient he further examines the Mnldvikagnimitra 
for a specific reference to the Sunga family of Pusyamitra but, he 
remarries, “ no evidence of the hero or Pusyamitra styled as a Sunga 
turned up.” “Instead" proceeds Shah “we came across a verse in 
Act IV sung by the hero that it was the herditory vow in the family 
of the Baimbikas of sticking to ‘ Dakshinya The herein claimed 
seems to belong to those of Bimbis, perhaps in whose clan or family 
Bimbisara (a contemporary of Buddha and Mahavira) best of Bimbis, 
flourished. Bimbisara was a Kshatriya by birtlr and is not known as 
a Sunga.” This, in short, is Shah’s view regarding the Sunga family 
of Pusyamitra. 

The verse which strongly supports Shah’s first point runs as 
follows: Bhavisyati Sutostosya Devtibhumih samadasa: Dasete 
ksiidra rajano bhoksantinutm vasundharam: Satam pttrnnm 
dusudve ca tatah Sungan gamisyati; The readings for Sungan 
gamisynti in the Vayu and Brihad Puranos are tdtah Kanvan gamt' 
syati and for Kstidrarajano as Sungarajano which appear to be 
more plausible. Pargitcr has rejected the Matsyti reading as corrupt. 
We fail to understand why this opprobious term Ksudrara/ano-low 
kings-was applied to them without any justifiable reason. The 
Sunga king represented a Brahmana resurgence and was the celebrated 
performer of two horse-sacrifices which were held in abeyance for 
a considerable time. The Puranas wereinallprobility “Brahmanised” 
in this age and it appears not a little strange that the te.tt should dub 
the Sunga king as a ksudra king when he was reputed to be known 
as a supported of Brahmanism. Evidently ksudra is a misread from 
for Sunga. The verses 26, 31 and 32 appear to be inexplicable as 
Shah’s version shows. The reading by which Shah’s contention is 
supported appears to be corrupt and the argument loses much of 
its force. 

Regarding the specific mention of the Sunga family of Pusya- 
mitra that evidence, at best is only negative. The fact that Kalidasa 

(1) Procredinga and transactions of the third oriental Conference held at Madras 
in 1924, p. 377 tt. 




docs not call Agnimitra or Pusyamitra a Sun^a is an arnument 
silentiiy. It must be remembered that at the time of writing the 
drama Kalidasa must have presumed that his audiance was thoroughly 
conversant with the story of Ajjmitra and his father and hence mijjht 
not have thought it sufficiently necessary to make a special mention 
of their Sunga family. In this connection the observations of S. P. 
Pandit arc significant: “The drama was probably written while the 
story of Agnimitra’s conquest was yet fresh in men’s minds and not 
invested with the haiy mist of legendary obscurity.”' 

As for the the third point that Agnimitaa and Pusyamitra 
belonged to the Baimbika family it must be weighed against the 
testimony of the Puranas. Apart from the evidence of the Pioamw 
that Pusyamitra belonged to the Sunga family \vc have the positive 
evidence from two inscriptions which, when read concurrently testify 
in no uncertain manner regarding the disputed family. The first is 
from Ayodhya, which though it docs not contain the rame Sunga 
yet refers to the same dynasty as the other, namely from Barhut.- 

The number of years during which Pusyamitra seems to have 
ruled is stated to be thirty-six. Sten Konow ’ quoting a stanra from 
Mcrutunga concludes that Pusyamitr.i must have ruled for 30 years 
in Malva before becoming the enaperor of Magadha. Pusyamitra, 
according to him, must have succeeded the Mauryas at a very late 
age. The Jain sources give 30 as the number of years for which he 
ruled. Konow tries to reconcile the variant figures. But six years 
is too little a period to reasonably account for the number of events 
which took place in that reign ! 

When Pusyamitra usurped the Maurya throne he became the 
master of tliat empire, which, though it is true, was in a state of 
disintegration,' still retained a considerable part of its former 
The core of the empire was formed by Amga and Magadha as 
indicated by the Kharavcla inscription.^ A passage in Kalidasa’s 
drama, alluding to the fight between the Sunga and Greek forces on 
the banks of the Jamuna fixes the northern boundary of the empire. 

(1) MalavikagniatUrom, published by the Karnatalc Pub'.ishidg House, Bombay, 
p. Ixix. 

(2) "The Sunija Inscription from Ayodhya," XIII. pp. 202 & 240. 

(3i Ada Orltnlalla, Sonne Problems raised by the Kharavela Inscripticn, I, p. 3. 

(4) I, p. 214. 

t5) /J5.0.AS. IV, p. 367. 
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In the west it extended to the river Nirmida an! in the east it 
included Bengal.* The dominions boasted of famous cities like 
Pataliputra, Vidisa and Ayodhya. Besides the empire also included 
Bihar, Tirhut and the modern provinces of Agra and Ouda. 
Probably Mathur?. was also included in the Kingdom of Pusyamitra. 
All this territory was in the possession of the king of Magadha with 
various feudatory powers in Pancala, Ayodhya, Rajaputana and 
Malva and had cither monarchies or rupublics as we shall find later 
on. During the period of the Sungas Ujjeni was wrested out from 
the hands of the Sungas by Satkarni.* The powerful kingdom of 
Kalinga formed the south-eastern boundary. In course of time the 
Sungas lost Mathura and Ujjeni.^ 

Foreign invasions 

One of the most important events in the reign of Pusyamitra 
was that of foreign invasions. The time and the directions also show 
the political and internal conditions of the power ruling in India in 
the second century B.C. The Magadhan empire was being 
tom to pieces by internal dissensions and fissiperous tendencies 
of the smaller states and the picture that it presented proved 
to be very tempting to any foreign adventurer who cared to 
invade India. That there was an invasion from the north-west 
there is no doubt for Patanjali in his Mahahhasya refers to it 
in unmistakable terms. (Arunand Yamnam Sa’ketam and Saka 
yavanam.) But the discovery cf a important inscription from Kalinga 
has brought to light almost an unknown event in the reign of 
Pusyamitra Sunga. This inscription is none else than the famous 
epigraph of Kharavela, tke Jain king of Kalinga. In the course of his 
long record, which being ambiguous at certain stages has made 
confusion worse confounded, he refers to his own exploits in 
Magadha-of sacking Gorathagiri and Rajagriha. 

The inscription is epoch-making in more than one way. Not 
only does it put in relative order certain events in Indian history 
thus facilitating the work of historians, and adding to their con¬ 
jectures an element of hard reality but also does it gi\e us a definite 
daK whicl^ could be regarded as either a starting point for a new 

(1) K. P. leyasvril, Manu and Yadnyavalkya, p. 31. 

(2) C.HJ., I. p. 532. 

(3) Ibid, 




age or the end of an old epoch. The epigraph has been a point of 
much discussions among scholars, their differences centring on the 
following points: (1) that it contains a date-reference in Mav^a 
Kalo, (2) that it indicates the name of Pusyamitra Sunga and that 
(3) it refers to a Greek invasion. The date of the epigr.iph itself has 
been hotly debated and dates varying from the 2nd century B.C. to 
1st century B. C. have been claimed for it. Generally speaking the 
number of scholars supporting the former date has always been 
larger. In the exponents of the second date the name of Rai Bahadur 
Ramprasad Chanda stands foremost, while K. P. Jayswl and 
R. D. Bannerji have advocated the earlier date. 

Ramprasad Chanda’ in a paper-Pusyumitra niul the Sunga 
Empire - remarks “Most of the writers on the Sunga period are of the 
opinion that Kharavela was a contemporary of Pusyamiira ard it was 
Pusyamitra who or whose deputy was besieged at Rajagriha and 
who himself fell at the feet of Kharavela.” “ Two such disasters” 
continues the learned author, “appear to me irreconcilable with 
Pusyamitra’s known achievements and reputation.” Chanda doubts 
Pusyamitra’s contempornicty with Kharavela on the grounds of 
epigraphy and other allied inferences. His main containtion is that 
recognition of Kharavela as a contemporary of Pusyamitra would 
involve us into chronological impossibilities.- 

Regarding the question of a reference to a Maurya era, on a 
careful perusal we fail to see any such definite indication. Not only 
the term ti-vasa sata can be variously interpreted as hundred 
and three years and three hundred years but also there is no cogent 
reasons as to why a Jain king of Kalings should refer to an era of 
a Magadhan monarch who might have been a Brahmanist and 
definitely was not a Jain. Again with the memory of the subjection 
imposed by Magadha at such terrible costs by Asoka upon Kalinga 
fresh in his mind it is not probable that Kharavela would refer to a 
Maurya era, if any such existed for we see no other reference to it 
outside this inscription. Jayaswal was the first to claim that the 
epigraph contains the name of Bahasatimita but no clear indication 
of it is available from the record itself. 

(1) Vol. V. pp. 588 if. 

p. 589 wherein he puls his pastlion very clea;y. 
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Banncrji'Sastri' interpreting the inscription accepts the reading 
Muriyakafrt but connects it not with an era but a cultural epoch. 
The times of Kharavela saw the change of an epoch as differing from 
the Mauryan epoch. But that point, as it is, does not affect our 
problem here. All scholars have unanimously agreed upon the 
reference to a Yontirtija. Jayaswal finds the name of the king there 
as Dimita whom he identifies with Demetrios. The important point 
here, however, is that if we are certain that there is a reference to a 
Greek king then the task of deciding contemporniety is rendered 
comparatively easier. We know from Malnt'ikagnimitram that 
Pusyamitra had appointed his grandson Vasumitra to guard thesacri' 
ficial horse. Vasumitra engaged a group of Yavana cavalry on the 
banks of the Sindhu and defeated them. Patanjali also refers to a 
Greek invasion. From this independent evidence we can have no 
doubt regarding the question of contcmporncity. Chanda has 
attempted to reconcile the Yavana invasion with his proposed date 
for the epigraph, namely 1st century B.C. Perhaps it is best to 
reproduce what he says: “But it (the invasion of Magadha by 
Kharavela ) had an important indirect result, it induced the Yavana 
king to give up his expedition against Magadha and hasten to the 
assistance of the garrison at Mathura. No Indo-Greek coin has yet 
been discovered at or about Mathura, and there is no other evidence 
to show that any Indo-Greek king held possession of that city. The 
Yavana raja mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscription must have 
been a Greek refugee from the eastern Punjab who was forced to 
seek shelter in the Madhy? Desa (Middle country of Northern India) 
by the Saka conqueror Maues. I should, therefore, venture to put 
down the accession of Kharavela to about 80 B.C. and the scige of 
Rajagriha to 72 B.C. Kharavela dealt the deceive blow to the Sunga 

empire four years later (68 B.C.).”* Thus according to 

Chanda the Yavana king must have been a Greek refugee fleeing before 
the Saka hordes. If he were simply a refugee then we do not see 
the propriety of Kharavela’s referring to him in his epigraph. 
Evidently he must have been an invader, such as referred to by Kalidas- 
and Patanjali. 

Ramprasad Chanda compares the epigraph under discussion 
wi^ the Ayodhya inscription and fii^s similarity of paleograhic 

fl) Bann«r)l-S«itri, Early Inscription of Bihar and Orissa, pp. 1-12. 

(2) V,p.613. 
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development on which ground he assign 1st century B.C. as the date 
of the epigraph. Jayaswal on the other hand remarks: “The general 
dent of the writing shows that the Hathigumpha inscription was 
inscribed at a time when the length of the verticles had not begun to 
decrease and the curves had just begun to become angularised. 
Therefore, this inscription belongs to the same period as not earlier 
than the second century B.C. or later than that of the first 
century B.C.”' 

Chanda compares the paleographic development as shown in 
the Mauryan edicts, the Heliodorus pillar and thcSamchi inscriptions 
and finds that the Hathigumpha record belongs to the later period. 
But, we must here assert that paleographic considerations cannot be 
taken as a sure guide in the fixation of precedence and antecedence 
within a comparitive short period. Barua agreeing with Jayaswal 
observes, “The Sungas, both in inscriptions and on coins used a 
script whose letter forms arc of a different style and more advanced 
than the letter-forms of the later Mauryas. In the Besnagar incription 
of the later Sung;i Bhagabhadra we have the Maurya forms. There 
being thus more than one style of writing in vogue at one and the 
same time, the chronology of the records of the second cemury B.C. 
and there about is not dcducible merely from lettcr-forms.”- 

Majority of the authors'' with the notable exception of Chanda 
agree in identifying the Satkarni of the Hathigumpha Inscription with 
Sri Satakami 1 who is known to have ruled in 2nd century B.C. 
from other independent sources. If this fact is borne in mind then 
there is little difficulty in believing that Kharavela also ruled in the 
2nd century B.C. Another point regarding the Kharavela invasion 
of Magadha during the reign of Pusyamitra is that the Kalinga king 
besieged Rajagriha and notPataliputra. On this ground Raychoudhuri* 
bases his objection to the proposed contemporniety. Pataliputra 

(1) ;.AXX. p.73. 

(2) J.B.O.RS. XIII, p. 249. 

Rampratad Chanda's third objection aqainsi assignina an earlier dale to the 
Inecription is that it Is not probable that an invasion of Magadha front the south 
must have occurred during the reign cf Pusyamitra with such disastrous 
re-uits knowing as we do of Pusyamitra'* achievements and power. Jayaswal 
has made an attempt to answer this doubt by staling that the war was fought 
for a spaciitc object • restoration of a Jain imige that 'Pusyamitra also seems to 
have avoided staking his iffone on the issue of a battle by returning tJiose 
objects which epitomised Magadha-Kallnga history lor the past th-ec centuries.' 
(31 Rapson, Jayaswal, Barua, Bannerjl & others. 

(4) Raychoudhuri, P. H. A. /„ p. 255. 
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was the capital and not Rajagriha and hence it is rather strange that 
the latter should be besieged. The only plausible explanation is that 
only because Rajagriha was involved and not the capital city of 
Pataliputra the Kalinga invasion was not of a very serious consequence. 
The objection raised is not serious enough to invalidate the supposed 
contemporniety. The most likely and plausible explanation would be 
that the invasion took place when the king of Magadha was comparati¬ 
vely advanced in age and the invasion signified the decline of the Sungas. 

Pusyamitra and the Greeks 

An event of some importance throwing a significant light on 
the political conditions of this period is the invasion of India by the 
Greeks. After the retreat of Alexander, before tire rise of the 
Mauryas, this was the second and the last attempt made by the 
Greeks to found and Indian empire. The historicity of this event is 
based on unimpeachable sources, literary, numismatic and cpigraphic. 

The epigraphic evidence' is furnished by the word yotuiraja 
in the inscription of Kharavela with which we dealt in the lost few 
pages. Wc saw that the word could refer only to a specific Greek 
king invading India. 

The literary references are more numerous. Kalidasa* in his 
Malflvikagninutram refers to the defeat of yavana cavalry by 
Vasumitra, Pusyamitra’s grandson. Patanjali also speaks of the 
Greeks invading Saketa and Madhyamika. 

The numismatic evidence, though comparatively more 
abundant than epigrahic material is diffuse and unconnected. 
Various coins of Demetrios and Menander are described and com¬ 
pared by numismatists'' about which more later. 

Having thus established the actuality of the invasion the 
problem reduces itself mainly to the identification of the invader. 
Scholarly opinion is divided between the claims of Demetrios and 
those of Menander as the invader. Mazumdar* holds that Pusyamitra 
had to contend with Menandar - the Buddhist Milinda-who had his 
capital at Sagala accordin g to the Milinda P anha.“ Jayaswal", on the 

(1) HI, p. its. 

(2) Malavlkagnlmllram, Act V, 1. 

(3) Catalogue of conis in the Punjab Museum. Lahore., pp. 12-13 St 54-55. 

(4) V, pp. 396, 532, 634. 

(5) Milinda Panha (ed. Tretnknsr p. T. S.), p. 1-2. 

(6) J.B.OJi.S., XIII, p. 242. 
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other hand, believes that Demetrios invaded India durin*; Pusya- 
mitra’s rei)»n. Raychoudhuri' is also of the same opinion. 

The Greek invader, taking into consideration the chrono¬ 
logical aspect and the numismatic evidence could either have been 
Demetrios or Menander or both taking part in a combined operation. 
The direct evidence accorded by the Milinda Pitnha would place 
Menandc.* sometime in the 1st century B.C., if not earlier. Buddha- 
ghosa, a commentator of the 5th century A.D., refers to the book in 
terms of authority. To reach this condition we must allow a 
margin of two to four hundred years for the crystallisation of such 
a tradition for the book. That brings us to 100 A.D. as the probable 
date of the composition ot the Miliruiu Pottha. Allowing a century 
or two for the establishment of the tradition describing Milinda as 
a pious Buddhist king we go back to the 200-100 B.C. Thus on the 
authority of this book alone we will have little difficulty in accepting 
Menander as the invader.- 

Raychoudhuri • accepting the argument put forward by Bhan- 
darkar' says, “We have seen that Demetrios was a young man and 
a prince in or about 206 B.C. We now find that he ruled as king 
of the Indians in the middle of the 2nd century B.C. He was, 
therefore, the Indo-Grcek contemporary of Pusyamitra who ruled 
from circa 157 to 151 B. C. Menander, on the other hand, must 

have ruled over the Indo-Greek kingdom much later.”. The 

author advances another argument in favour of Demetrios as the 
contemporary. The Milinda Panha says tlrat Milinda flourished 
after 500 years after the Parinirvana of the Buddha and this would 
bring us down to 1st century B.C.* But it may be remarked here 
that 500 is too round a figure and hence very suspicious. 

De La Valle Poussin''* accepts the hypothesis that Pusyamitra 
had to fight Menander. The important point to be considered 
here is whether it is possible to say Menander and Demetrios were 
contemporary. 


(1) P.H.A.I.. pp. 264-65. 

(2) For a complets ducuision on the variouB problems concerning the book vide 
Questions of King Milinda, SjB.E., XXXV. Introduction. 

(3) P.HJlJ.. p. 320. 

(4) P.H.A.I.. p. 320. 

(5) Op. cit; p. 343. 

(6) L'lnde Aux Temps des Mauryas, p. 180. 
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Numerous coins of both Demetrios and Menander are 
described and catalogued* and from which we can form an estimate 
of comparative chronological factors. The coins of Demetrios arc 
ascribed to circa 200 B.C. and show him wearing elephant’s scalp 
which no doubt refers to his Indian associations. - 

The coins of Menander- show a somewhat under execution 
and fuiina facie may suggest a later period. On this score scholars 
are generally inclined to suggest that Menander was a successor 
of Demetrios and 1st century B.C. would be the probable chrono¬ 
logical position for him. 

Rapson^ followed closely by Tarn* has suggested that 
Menander and Demetrios were contemporaries. Tam suggests tliat 
Demetrios had Apollodotus and Menander as his generals.'’ He 
also gives 187—167 B. C. as the date for the occupation of Patali- 
putra.* Tarn’s evidence, coupled with his explanation of the 
“debasement” observed in Menander’s coins, appears to be very 
much convincing and plausible. 

Regarding the route taken by Demetrios and the extent of the 
country occupied by him we can only say that the wave of Greek 
invasion rolled on to Madhyamika and Saketa. The Qargi Samhita^ 
says that the Yavanas did occupy Pataliputra but the occupation was 
very short-lived. If this be accepted then it is easy to understand 
also why Kharavcla attacked Rajagriha instead of Pataliputra. With 
Pataliputra in Greek hands Pusyamitra must have moved to 
Rajagriha, the ancient capital of Magadha and there it was that he 
was attached by Kharavcla. But these invasions must have taken 
place, as we have observed earlier, only at a time when the Magadha 
king was advanced in age. Kalidasa says that Pusyamitra’s grandson, 
Vasumitra was old enough to take charge of the sacrificial horse at 
the time of his fight with the Yavanas. If we suppose that he was 
25 years old then Pusyamitra must have been round about sixty at 
that time. Thus it will not be improbable to suppose that these 
invasions took place in the last five years of his reign. 

(1) Whitehead, Catalogue of the Coins In the Punjab Museum, pp. 13-15. 

(2) Op. c«,p. VI. 

(3) I, p. 543. 

(4) GreeJts in Bactrla and India, p. 134. 

(5) Ibld„ p. 135. 

(6) Ibid., p. 133. 

{.7} See Tam op. oil., p. 132. 
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The horse-sacrifice 

In the htth act of his Mtilavilcagnimitram Kalidasa shows 
Agnimitra reading a letter from Pusyamitra thus: “All well. From 
the sacrificial ground, the commander-in-chief, Pushapmltra 
intimates to his son Agnimitra at Vidisa after affectionately embrac¬ 
ing him. Ions live Agnimitra. Be it known. After taking upon 
myself the vow of the regal sacrifice and appointing Vasumitra 
surrounded by a hundred princes as the protector of the sacrificial 
horse, I let loose the horse so that he may be brought back at the 
e.xpiry of a year.“ 

Patanjali in his Mahabhasya^ mention “Idha Pusyamitutm 
Yajayamh” evidently meaning thereby thet he was present at the 
ceremony of a horse-sacrifice performed by Pusyamitra. 

From these references it is clear that Pusyamitra was the 
celebrated performer of the famous horse-sacrifice. But, according 
to an inscription from Ayodhya- it appears that Pusyamitra per¬ 
formed not one but two horse-sacrificcs. 

The Asvamedha or the horse-sacrifice was well-known since 
Vedic times.^ The Sutta Nipata' tells us that king Okkaka first 
performed the horse sacrifice on the advice of his Brahmana priests. 
The Upanishadas contain numerous reflections on and allusions to 
the horse-sacrifice. “Verily” says the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad'’ 
“the dawn is the head of the horse which is fit for sacrifice, the sun 
its eye, the wind its breath, the mouth the visvanara fire, the year 
the body of the sacrificial horse, heaven is the back, the sky the belly, 

the bones the stars, the flesh the clouds.“ The sacrificial horse 

is shown as a representation of Prajapati.® 

The Asi'umedha is not merely a sacrificial ritual but “rather a 
great state function in which the religious and sacrificial element is 
closely and deftly interwoven with a varied programme of secular 
ceremonies.”’ The performance of Asvamedha involved the assertion 

(1) Sir R. 6. Ehandarkar, Collmctad works, 1, p. 109. 

(2) Cf. Majumdar, A. B. 1„ 0~R. VII, pp. 160-63; also layaswaL I-B.O-B-S., Sept*, 
1924. pp. 202-3. 

(3) S.B.£. XLIV, p. xvil 

(4) "B-ahmanadhammaka Sutta," S.B.E., X (il) p. 49. 

(5) SjB,£., XV, pp. 73 fl. 

(6) S.S.£., XLIll, p. 404. 

(7) S.6jS, XLIV, p. XV. 
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of supreme power and a show of political authority not likely 
to be challenged or humiliated and in this capacity signified the 
establishment of supreme power by a king.* The horse to be immo¬ 
lated was of black and white colour* was set free to wander 
about for a year unhindered. A prince was generally sent in charge of 
the horse whose duty it is repulse all attempts at hampering the 
the peregrinations of the horse. We are told by Kalidasa that Pusya- 
mitra’s grandson Vasumitra was in charge of the horse. The 
Mahahharata and Ramayara* also tell us about performances of 
Asvamedha, the first about that perfomted by the Pandavas and the 
second by Dasaratha. But owing to the costly and extravagent nature 
of the rite it is probable that it must have been rarely performed. 
The sacrifice, in itself, symbolised the epitome of Brahmanic ritua¬ 
lism with its attendant slaughter and princely pomp. Asoka* turning 
a pacifist promptly suppressed all kinds of sacrifices. 

Many reasons can be advanced for Pusyamitra’s performance 
of the horse-sacrifice. The "Institutes of Visnu”* tells us that it is 
highly meretorious and removes all sin.® The Qautanui laws says 
that “He who offers a horse-sacrifice conquers all sin; he destroys 
the guilt of the murder of a Brahmana.”' Hence it must be that 
Pusyamitra in order to absolve himself of all sin and guilt of his 
murder of Brihadratha Maurya performed this scrificc as a concession 
to public opinion.** Again, Asoka’s prohibition of sacrificial 
slaughter was a direct affront to the Brahmanas and their creed.® 
Pusyamitra otsensibly championed the cause of resurgent Brah¬ 
manism and hence it was in the fitness of things that he performed 
the horse-sacrifice as the visible symbol of triumphant Brahmanism 
and defeat of Asoka’s Buddhist policy. Thirdly it may have served 
him the purpose of courting public opinion by offaring this as a 
substitution for the Asokan Samajas as serving the place of entertain¬ 
ment and amusement as the Asvamedha was a state festival."* 

(1) S. S-£. XLIV, p. XV. 

(2) Ibid., p. xxxix. 

(3) Ibid., pp. xxvli-xxix. 

(4) R£. I. 

(5) S.B.£. VII, p. 171. 

<6) Ibid., p. 181. also see S£.E., II, p. 81. 
i7) S.B.£-11, p. 275. 

(8) "Laws of Manu", S£.E.. XXV, p. 482. 

Moolcerjl. Aaoica, p. 66. 

tlO!) For an expiaination oi two setlftces see ]. C. I, pp. 275-77. 



No definite date can be ascribed to Pusyamitra’s perforntance 
of his horsc'sacrificcs. The one mentioned by Kalidasa must be his 
second - as the Ayodhya inscription speaks of two Asvamedhas and 
the first must have been performed before the Grcek-Kharavela 
invasions. Poussin’ suggests 150 B.C. as the the year in which the 
horse sacrifice was performed. We believe that in circa 182 B.C,- 
he performed his first horse-sacrifice thereby signifying his political 
supremacy and claim to be the sovereign of the Magadhan empire. 
The one that Kalidasa refers to must have been performed in circa 
173-70 B.C. as Demetrios had to leave his positions in Madhyadesa 
horridly and go back to Bactria to quell disturbances there. 

It is almost impossible to arrange the events in Pusyamitra’s 
reign with any degree of historical certainty. K. P. Jayaswal"' has 
attempted to tabulate them in a chronological sequence: 

188 B. C. Accession 

175 B. C. Battle of Gorathagiri - retreat of Demetrios. 
1st Awamedha. 

173 B. C. Invasion of Kharavela. 

169-52 B. C. Second Asvamedha. 

152 B. C. Death’ 

The Brahmanical reaction which set in shortly after the death 
of Asoka was brought to culmination and fruition by the rise of 
Pusyamitra to the throne of Magadha.* The Manavadharmasastra 
visibly spmboliscs this political revolution.® The Brahmanical 
counter-movement' epitomised in the rule of Pusyamitra saw, first 
of all, a Brahmana installed on the royal throne. This brought the 

(1) L'Inde Aux T»mp Des Mauryaa, p. 180. 

<2) As Demetrios had already threatened Pataliputra in 175 B.C. cf. Tam, Greaks 
in Bactria & India, p. 133. 

(3) /.B.O.AS.. XIII, p. 244. 

(4) R. Chanda on the other hand give 148 B.C. as the date of Pusyamitra’s death.. 
According to Tam Pusyamitra came to the throne In 184 B.C. and died 
In 148 B.C. 

(5) layaswal. Menu <5 yodnyovo/Jtyo, pp. 210,230,242; see also Hindu Polity. 
p. 156. 

(6) Ibid., xxili. 

{T) JJB.O.RS., XXllI. p. 255: also Ghosh in Law Commairioratian VaU, p. 215. 
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Brahmana reaction to the forefront and consequently all those 
practices stopped by Asoka were revived. Pusyamitra performed 
the Asvamedha in the same Pataliputra from where Asoka issued the 
order forbidding all sacrifices.^ These sacrifices may have helped him 
to acquire the status of a king and make the people forget that he 
was a usurper.^ The Divyavadana mentions a tradition that Pusya^ 
mitra persecuted the Buddhists and we see no reason for doubting 
the statement.^ 


lb Giraar Ji.E., l. 

(2) Beni p:ai,od, Stato in Ancient India, p. 217. 

(3) a. Ghoih in Lomt CommenToraifon Vol., pp. 215-16. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE REIGN OF AGNIMITRA SUNGA 


^HE successor ot Pusynmitra Sunga was his son Agnimitra who 
ruled at Vidisa. The Puranas allot eight years to him.* If 
we accept 152B. C. as the date of Pusyamitra’s death then 152-1 
B. C. may be taken as the date of Agnimitra’s accession to the 
imperial throne of Magadha. Before this time he evidently ruled 
as a viceroy over Vidisa, Pancala and Kosala.- The capital of 
the area under Agnimitra’s administration was the city of Vidisa. 
The river Narmada formed the southern boundary of the kingdom^ 
Unlike Pusyamitra, Agnimitra’s career was not turbulent and 
excepting a petty local war and an amouroiis intrigue not much 
information of a really definite and historical or quasi'historical 
character is forthcoming. Our principal source for the recons¬ 
truction of the history of this period is the drama-Mulovikogni- 
mitram-by the celebrated poet Kalidasa. 

Beyond the line quoted above the Puranas have nothing more 
to add about this king and his times. The drama gives us a some 
what fuller description but it emphasises only one aspect of his life 
and that is his amorous intrigues with Malavikn which form 
the central pivot of the plot of the drama. The drama presents, no 
doubt, very tempting material but due allowance is to be made for 
the obvious limitations to which it is subject as far as the historical 
aspect is concerned. 

The story of Agnimitra, as presented by Kalidasa, has all 
the elements of lively human interest and a gorgeous historical 
setting. Perhaps it is best to summarise the story on which the drama 
is based in order to arrange the events in a clear and definite 
perspective. The background against which the dramatic action 
takes place is the love-intrigue set on foot by the King Agnimitra. 
Of the characters, Pusyamitra, Agnimitra and Vasumitra clearly 
correspond to the founder of the Sunga dynasty, his son and grandson. 

(1) Pargitar, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 31. 

(2) Venkafaswaran, Proceedings and Transactions of the 1924 Oriental Con¬ 
ference held at Madras, p. 411. 
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‘The heroine Malavika” says Keith in his admirable summary, 
•«' is a Vidarbha princess, who is destined as the bride of Agnimitra: 
her brother, Madhavascna, however, is captured by his cousin 
Yasasena: she escapes and seeks Agnimitra, but en route to his 
capital in Vidisa, her escort is attacked by foresters, perhaps by 
order of the rival Vidarbha prince; she escapes again, however and 
reaches Vidisa, where she finds refuge in the home of queen Dharini, 
who has her trained in the art of dancing. The King happens 
to see a picture in which she is depicted and falls in love with 
her.”* Finally the King steers clear of all obstacles and marries 
Malavika. 

Agnimitra’s war with the Vidarbha prince, if of a historical 
nature- must have been only of a minor and local importance for no 
other reference to it is seen elsewhere. The territorial division or 
readjustment may, likewise, not have produced any wide spread 
repercussions. The position of Vidarbha seems to be of an inferior 
feudatory state, owing alliegencc to the suzerainty of the Sungas for 
Agnimitra orders the Vidarbha prince to release the prisoners. In 
the drama Agnimitra is called ‘ the lord of Vidisa ’ which clearly 
indicates that originally the Sungas were rulers of Vidisa before 
Pusyamitra effected the coup de tat and seized the Mauryan throne. 

Agnimitra is shown as having two wives by the poet in his 
narrative who presents us with some delightful vignettes showing 
the life at the Vidisa court. Dharini is depicted as ” an ideal Hindu 
lady, pure and kind of heart, steady and well-balanced in mind, 
free from envy and jealousy, and unsuspicious and magnanimous by 
nature, and grateful and dignified in behaviour and deportment. A 
perfectly devoted wife, she consults, above everything, her husband’s 
comfort and happiness to which she would readily sacrifice her 
own.”* Of the other wife, Iravati, the poet has painted a study in 
contrasts. “ Sharply contrasted with Dharini the gentle, is Iravati, 
the impetuous. Being youthful and pretty, she is the favourite 
wife of the King.”* 

The King’s new love Malavika “is certainly not an out-standing 
or dom inant character....she is depicted a s a lo vely, ac compl ished 

(1) Th» Hindu Drama, pp. 147-9. 

(2) Malavlkagnimiiram, published by the Kamatak Publishing House. Bombay, 
pp. txxxv-vUi. 

P) Ibid. 
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gill, gifted with an extraordinary aptitude for arts, especially, the 
art of the dance. Her artistic talents win her high encomiums from 
her teacher.”• 

King Agnimitra is shown here as a “noble mined, large hearted 
king, eminently courteous anfl dignified in his behaviour. Mindful 
of his kingly duties and keen on maintaining his honour and dignity 
as king he is generous to his enemies when they are humblcd.”- 
The dramatist has added considerably to his emotional and moral 
stature by making him restore half of the conqured kingdom to 
the defeated prince. 

The king had a large assembly of ministers presided over by a 
prime minister and consulted alike in the events of peace and war. 
From the descriptions in the drama it appears that the governmental 
system as laid down by Kautilya in his Arthasastra had not under¬ 
gone many changes in Agnimitra’s time. He also has a chember- 
lain whose main business was of conveying the royal orders in 
the palace. He was supposed to be the warden of the royal 
harem. 

The general conditions were conducive to the encoura¬ 
gement of arts and crafts. There were many different artists in 
the employ of the king and competitions in the display of the 
various arts were frequently held. Judges, who were experts in their 
respcctives fields of activity, presided over such competitions and 
decided the relative merits of the performances presented before them. 
These judges were called Prusnikasand possessed special qualifications- 
These judges were given special scats on the stage to facilitate their 
work. The arts of painting and dancing were held in special esteem 
and royal patronage was often accorded to artists of high promise. 
The king and the queen had trusted servants who w'orked as 
Pichamardikas. The term interpreted in its strictest sense means 
“a lady assisting the heroine in securing her lover.” In the case of 
a king, or even a queen, in everyday life it would mean a general 
confidant and companion ever in attendance upon him or her and 
generally making himself indispensable. 

The king was expected to be very conscientious and punctilious 

in the discharge of h is royal duties. He would_frequently_vUit 

(1) /oio. 

;2) Ib.d. 
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the court ol justice and personally decide such cases of law as would 
require his close scrutiny and the exercise of his power of balanced 
judgement. He combi.ned in his person the powers of a commander- 
io'chief and a supreme judge although such dignitories as generals 
and judges had their place in his court, still they had to take their 
orders from and constantly refer to the king from whom they solely 
derived thc'r power in matters of war and other complexities. The 
frontiers were adequately fortified and troops, always in a state of 
preparedness, were stationed to garrison such points of vantage from 
where an enemy would be expected to attack the realm. Elephants 
formed an important part of the army. The army, as described 
by Kautilya, was divided into four corps: Infantry, Cavalry, Chariots 
and elephants. The high ranking officers were usually connected 
with the royal family by ties cither of birth or marriage.’ 

The conditions of the roads and highways could not have been 
very satisfactory and we arc told of caravans grouping together to 
ensure the safety of a journey. 

Regarding Agnimitra and his relations with his father it appears 
that he was virtually independent of the latter and on a closer 
scrutiny it is found that the relations between the father and the son 
could not have been very cordial. Two events stand out prominently 
to substantiate the above assertion. The first is that Agnimitra was 
free to wage wars and conclude treaties on his own without any 
reference to his father. The second Is that in the letter written by 
Pusyamitra to his son on the eve of the horse sacrifice a subtle hint 
is given saying that Agnimitra should forget his past anger- and 
attend the ceremony. That can only be interpreted as that there were 
some points of difference between the father and the son which were 
sufficiently strong to keep them apart. A third point is supplied by 
the presence of the Parivrajika at the court of Agnimitra and the 
respectful esteem in which she is held even by the king. If Pusyamitra 
was a persecutor of Buddhists and a fanatical Brahmanist as he is 
reputed to be it is possible that he may not have viewed his son’s 
spirit of toleration with much favour. 


iD At in the cate oi Vatumltra who wet in charge of the troops gua:cltng the 
tacrificlal horte. 

(3) Malvlkagnlmitia:B, Act V. 
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The relations between Vadisa and Vidarbha do not seem to 
be of a very happv nature for Asnimitra is shown as sayin;: that the 
kini; of Vidarbha was his natural enemy. The solicitude shown by 
Vidarbha to a Mauryan minister and Ajjnimitra’s displeasure at it 
throws a signiheant light on the situation. From the queen’s remarks 
it would appci-r that Agnimitra was not paying as much attention to 
statecraft as to amour. If Vidarbha is to be taken as a loyal svipportcr 
of Maurya power then Agnimitra’s displeasure could only be inter¬ 
preted as the outward sign of the struggle for political supremancy 
going on between the remnants of Mauryan glory and the gathering 
forces of Sunga reaction. 

Jayaswal' doubts whether Agnimitra ever occupied the 
Magadhan throne. He interprets the term i*ai rtqytim in the account 
of the Sungas in the Puyanas as “eight sons of Pusy.nmitra will rule 
simultaneously”. He further remarks “We have thus a curious 
constitution: eight sons of Pusyamitra ruling together and their rule 
or (Government) designated as the rule of the Sungas.” But the 
view IS based on the slender evidence of taking vai rajyam as one 
word and much of the force in it is taken away if we accept it as 
given in the text-that is vai and rajjtiin as two entirely separate words. 

Not much is known of Agnimiira’s life as a Magadhan emperor 
beyond the fact that he occupied the throne for eight years. In the 
absence ol testimony pointing to a violent or unnatural death we 
may take it that he was of a fairly advanced age at the time'of his acces¬ 
sion to the imperial throne. Thirty six years are attributed to Posya- 
mitra and if we suppose that Pusyamitra assassinated Brihadratha at 
the age of thirty he must have been 66 at the time of death. And 
Agnimitra could not have been less than 45 at the time of coronation 
and 53 at death. 

The atmosphere as shown by Kalidasa is one of economic 
prosperity and a consequent high state of the finer arts of peace like 
painting, music and dancing. The capital Vidisa occupied an 
important place in the cities of India and the Yakshainthe Meghaduta 
of Kalidasa directs the cloud messenger along Vidisa. The magnU 
ficient architectural remains at Bhilsa bear eloquent testimony to the 
importance of the city and its position. 


(1) J.B.O.R.S.. XV. pp. 




CHAPTER V 

THE LATER SUNGAS 


^pHE political history of India after the time of Agnimitra lapses 
^ back again into that mysterious darkness which is a characteristic 
of ancient Indian history. This darkness is enlivened only by the 
flashes of names of kings preserved in the Puranic list and some 
scattered coins which can be conjecturally identified with the names 


of these kings. The Ptiranas only give a list of names of kings and 

the number of years they ruled. 

According to this account 

the list of Sunga kings would be: 

Vasujestha 

.. 7 years 

Vasumitra 

.. 10 years 

Andhraka 

., 2 years 

Pulindaka 

.. 3 years 

Yomeghas or Ghosa 

3 years 

Vajramitra 

.. 9 years 

Bhagavata 

.. 32 years 

Devabhumi 

10 ye.-'rs 

If we accept 152 B. C. as 

the year of Pusyamitra’s death 

then the periods allotcd to each of the these kings by this list would 

be as follows: ‘ 

Pusyamitra 

.. 188-152 B.C. 

Agnimitra 

.. 152-144 B.C. 

Vasujestha 

.. 144-137 B.C. 

Vasumitra 

.. 137-127 B. C. 

Odraka 

.. 127-125 B.C. 

Pulindaka 

.. 125-122 B. C. 

Gho»a 

.. 122-119 B.C. 

Vajramitra 

.. 119-110 B.C. 

Bhagavata 

.. 110- 78 B.C. 

Devabhumi 

.. 78- 68 B. C.= 


(1) See Chapter on Pusyamitra. 


(2) Doegupta attrtbules the chronological periods thus: 
Fusyamltra •. 188 B.C. 

Vasumitra • • 137 EC. 

Vajramitra .. 114 B.C. 

Devabhumi .. ti6 B.C. 

'Ancient Coins-a study,' l.H.G^ VHI, p. .‘iS4. 
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Kalidasa in his Malavikagnimitram mentions Vasumitra, who 
is fourth on our list, as Aijnimitra’s son who guarded the sacrificial 
horse and defeated the Yavanas. Kalidasa either does not know of 
Vasujestha or has no occasion to mention his name. Almost all 
the Ptmtnas are unanimous in mentioning Vasujestha as the third king 
of the Sunga dynasty. It does not seem probable tlaat the relation¬ 
ship between him and Vasumitra was that of a father and son. As 
Kalidasa tells us that he was the leader of the army he may be 25 years 
of age at that time. In that case Vasujestha would be 45 and Agnimitra 
65, which does not seem to be probable. If we suppose that Pusya- 
mitra may have been thirty years of age when he assassinated the last 
Maurya then at the time of death he would be 66. Agnimitra must 
have been of a fairly advanced age when he occupied the Magadha 
throne. If Agnimitra was 45-6 at accession and 53-4 at death then 
Vasujestha at accession and death could be placed at 26 and 33 
respectively. If, again, we suppose that Vasumitra was Vasujestha’s 
son then he would be only 13 at that latter’s death and as such 
would not have been crowned at that age. It is highly probable 
that Vasujestha and Vasumitra were brothers and that Vasujestha 
died childless and was succeeded by his younger brother Vasumitra. 
Nothing much is known about Vasujestha except a coin which has 
been identified by some scholars with his name.' 

Regarding Vasumitra wc know from Kalidasa that he was a 
good archer and was in charge of protecting the sacrificial horse. 
He must have been assisted in this task by other feudatory kings of 
the Sungas. Bana, in his Harsacaritsa tells us: " Sumitra, son of 
Agnimitra, being overfond of the drama, was attacked by Mitradeva 
in the midst of actors and with a simitar shorn, like a lotus stalk, 
of his head.- As to who this Mitradeea was wc have no means of 
knowing. Jayaswal- has published some “Six unique silver coins of 
the Sungas’’, number one of which he identifies with Vasumitra. 
The find spot of the coins is Mathura. 

The fifth king Odraka is alloted only two years for his reign 
by the Purnnas. 

About Pulindaka, Ghosa and Vajramitra we know nothin? 

excepting their names_and n umber of years they ruled. We are 

( 1 > See/.N.dSviIlp.S54. 

(2) Cowell & Thomas, Harsacarifa, p. 192. 

3) J£.0.1i.S.. XX, pp. 7-9. 
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more fortunate in the case of Bhaxavata who is none else than 
Bha^hhadra of the Besnagar Pillar inscription of Heliodorous. 
From it appears that the Sunga kings had diplomatic relations with 
Greek kings of that time. It also indicates the rise of Vaisnavism 
as an organised sect. This king seems to have had a long and 
peaceful reign of 32 years. 

The last of the Sungas who ruled for ten years seems to have 
suffered the same fate as was meted out to Brihadratha Maurya by 
Pusyamitra. Bana says: “ In a frenzy of passion the over lidious 
Sunga was at the instance of his minister Vasudeva reft of his life 
by a daughter of Devabhuti’s slave woman disguised as his queen.”' 

Thus was brought about the end of a dynasty which held the 
throne of Magadha for 112 years. 

The Kanvas: The ministei who brought about the lasr 
Sunga’s death himself became the founder of the Kanvayana dynasty 
which ruled what was left of the Magadhan empire for 45 years. 
The Puranus call the Kanvayanas Sungabhrityns probably because 
the first Kanva was a minister of the last Sunga. 


The Kanvas are a well-known Brahmana clan, the name itself 
being the name of an ancient rishi repeatedly referred to in the 
Rig Veda. The Kanva family appears to have been connected with 
Atri family.- The Kanva clan claimed no divine origin and must 
probably were Yn/amitnas.* The kings of the dynasty arc: 


Vasudeva 

Bhumimitra 

Narayana 

Susarman 


9 years: 67-58 B. C. 
14 years: 58-44 B. C. 
12 years: 44-32 B. C. 

10 years: 32 -22 B. C.^ 


Rapson suggests that tlie Mitradeva who slew Vasumitra may have 
been an ancestor of Vasudeva Kanvayana. 

Nothing more than names o.f these kings is known. There is 
a view that the Kanvas were contemporary of the Sungas but the 
paucity of materials at our disposal renders it difficult even to 


(1) Cowell & Thonut, Harsacarita, p. 193. 

(2) Macdonell & Keith, Vodic Index, I, p. 134. 

(3) Pargtter, Dyoa$ll»a of the Kali Affe, p. 34. 
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comment on it.* The ICanvas must have hecn petty rulers before 
their rise to imperial pretensions. 

Political Picture of the Times 

So far we have tried to deal only with the dynastic lists of 
kings and their periods. The political picture of the times, as far as 
can be judged from the scanty material at our disposal appears to 
be one of decadence and disintegr-^tton. The Sungas started as a 
military power but later on became puppets in the hands of their 
Brahmana ministers. Pusyamitra may have to a certain extent 
checked the tendencies of disintegration of the feudatory territories 
but he had to face an invasion from the south and another from 
the north. By the time Agnimitra came to the throne the Sunga 
military power was very much weakened and consequently the 
territorial proportions of their kingdom must have diminished in 
course of time. The large number of coins from that period 
show that many of the feudatory kings and republics declared 
themselves indepenent and were issuing coins in their own name. 
The Saka Kshatrapas occupied Mathura and that territory must 
have been out of Sunga hands by 120 B. C.- We have one 
inscription from Mathura indicating the name of Moga 
who ruled at Mathura in 120 B. C.-^ The Punjab was in the 
hands of the Greeks and the successors of Agnimitra at Vidisa 
cultivated friendly relations with the Creek sovereigns.^ 

The Numismatic puzzle 

For a long time the veracity of the Pnvam'clistof names dealing 
with the Sunga and Kanva dynasty was questioned for no epigraphic 
or numismatic evidence corroborating it was forthcoming. For- 
tun.itely three epigraphs mentioning the Sungas have been discovered 
and the reliability of the Puranic chronicles has not been seriously 
impaired in the eyes of the scholarly world.' Coming to the numismatic 
aspect of the problem several hordes of coins have been unearthed 

(1) I., p. 522. 

(2) £J.,lX,p. 14). 

0) Ibid. 

(4) PHAI.p. 211. 

(5) T)ie Barhul Inccription of Dhsnabhuti. Pabhoia & Ayodhya Inscription*. 
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bearing names of kings who have been identified with the known Sunga 
and Kanva kings. Three classes of coins deserve our careful conside¬ 
ration for an attempt has been made by scholars like J.ayaswal,* 
Raychoudhuri' and Dasgupta^ to identity coins of these classes with 
Sunga kings. These three classes can be described as Pancala> 
Mathura and Ayodhya.^ The Pancala class includes the following 
kingsAgnimitra, Bhadraghosa, Bhanumitra, Bhuinimitra, Dhruva- 
mitra, Indramitra, Jayagupta, Jayamitra, Phalgunimitra, Rudragupta* 
Suryamitra, Visnumitra and Visvapala. Regarding these kings Allan 
observes : “ None of the kings of this dynasty, the coins of which 
cover a period from about 200 B.C. to the end of the first 
century B.C. is known from inscriptions or literature. The identity 
of name is not sufficient to identify Indramitra confidently with 
the Indramitra whose queen dedicated a railing at Bodl\agaya. 
Attempts have from time to time been made to identify rulers of 
this dynasty with names in the Puranic lists of the Sunga dynasty, 
but without success. The only name found in both lists is Agnimitra, 
which is too common a name tor any deduction to be made from 
it. Sujestha or Vasujestha has been identified with jesthamitra 
(Jethamitra), but the latter has no connecion with the Pancala series 
even if we accept the possibility of this contraction. Bhadraghosa 
is identified with Ghosa of the Puranic lists, which is very unlikely. 
Bhumimitra is identified with the Kanva king of the same name, 
but his coins cannot be removed from the middle of the Pancala 
series, while the Kanva was the second of the successors of the 
Sungas.* 

“The evidence ot the uniformity of the coins and of their 
find spots show that this Mitra dynasty ruled in Northern Pancala, 
perhaps also in part of southern Pancala. The capital was Ahicchatra. 
They cannot be identified with the Sungas. The dynasty was in 

existence before the Sungas.and survived not only the 

^ngas but also the Kanvas . . . __ 

(1) J.B.O.RS^ XX pp. 7 9. 

(2) See 10th All Indian Oriental Conlerenoe held In 1940 at Ttrupathi, pp. 390-395. 

(3) VIII, pp. 549-64. 

(4) Allan, Coins ol Ancient India, pp. cviii-cxxi. 

(5) Jbid„ p. aex-cxxi. 

(6) Datcrupla, however, disputes the argument given above as "cannot be accepted 

as Uue.” "It may new safely be stated" says he "that some of these Milta lulers 
belonged to the imperial Sunga dynasty." He identifies Bahasatimitra with 
Pusyamltra, Agnimitra with Agnimitra, Dhruva or Bhanu or Surya Mitra 
with Vasumitra and Indramitra with Vajramitra. See VIII, p. 5<K). 





CHAPTER VI 


MONARCHIES AND REPUBLICS 

^HE picture of the political conditions in the first century B. C. 

is both varied and diffuse. Though the Kanvas ruled up to 
the last decade of the pre-Christian century the territory under 
their power and administration must have been, of necessity, 
small and centred round Mapadha. A large number of coins and 
numerous epigraphs inform us that the historical function of 
political disintegration was nearing its completion and up to the 
rise of the Guptas there would be no sovereign state of any 
significance. Coincident with political disintegration or rather 
running almost parallel to it was religious diversity in creeds and 
sects thus giving a larger imperssion of diversity of purpose and 
multiplicity of political existence. The provenance and names of 
kinp^ on the coins enable us to sec these kingdoms and republics 
in their proper locations and with connected dynastic successions. 
After Agnimitra the Sunga empire must have been broken up* 
into smaller fragments ruled over by Sunga princes in conjunction 
with certain feudatory principalities as is indicated by 
the Ayodhya inscription.* Some of the Mitrn coins, it is held, 
indicate that after the dissolution of the imperial Sunga home, 
some of the princes from that dynasty ruled as petty monarchs 
and struck coins in their own names.- Even when the imperial 
Sungas were ruling from Pataliputra northern India was split up 
into small states who acknowledged their suzerainty. When the 
central power weakened in fibre and tc.\rurc these small states 
must have declared themselves independent and kept themselves 
generally busy in internecine struggles of local aggrandi¬ 
sement. Another factor which added to the complex element 
was the inroads made by the Sakas and Parthians in North-West 
India driving before them the tribes settled in the Punjab like 
the Yaudheyas and the Arjunayanas. These migrating tribes infiltcred 

(1) See "Pusyamitra & His Empire", R. Chanda, V, p, 611. 

(2) /.//.O., VIII, p. 5S8. 
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into Rajaputana and Saurastra and established tribal republics 
there. Thus the over all picture of political conditions in the 
first century B. C. is that of a weak central power hemmed in 
by petty semi-independent monarchies and tribal republics. 

The Pancala Kingdom 

Pancala was one such kingdom. The Pancalas are referred 
to as a people in the Mahabharata.' Drupada was one of the 
famous kings of Pancala.- The Pancalas are also referred to 
quite prominently in the Brtihmanas-'’ and the Puranic traditions 
tell us about a group of “Kshatriya Brahmanas” who combined 
the duties of warrior and priest-arose out of a northern Pancala 
dynasty.’’ 

In the epic period Pancala seems to have been divided into 
northern and southern Pancala'' and Manu mentions Pancala as a 
land of the Brahmanas. According to Manu* men of Kurukshetra, 
Matsya and Pancala were famed as good fighters, fit to fight in 
the vanguard of a battle formation. In Buddhist literature Pancala 
is mentioned as one of the sixteen great states or Mahajanapadas.^ 
The Jataka book contains many stories referring to Pancala and 
Pancala kings. In the 6th and 5th centuries B. C. the Pancalas 
appear to be a monarchical clan but later, in the time of Kautilya, 
they became a Samgha or a repulican confederation. The Artha- 
sasira mentions the Pancalas as a republic.® The Pancalas remained 
independent upto the time of their conquest by Mahapadma 
Nanda when they became an integral part of the Magadhan empire. 
Asoka’s edicts do not speak of Pancala when referring to indepen¬ 
dent kingdoms.® The Pabhosa inscription indicates that during 
the decline of Sungas the royal family ot northern Pancala 
attempted to establish their position by entering into matrimonial 
alliance with the Metro kings. They were definitely feudatory to 

(1) Mahabharala 1.1, 152, 210 (The Pancalas loining the Pandus, etcj 

(2) Ibld^ 1, 130. 

f3) Low, Trlbat In Ancient India, p. 30. 

(4) Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition., p. 251. 

(5) Law, op.ctt., p. 32. 

(6) S.S.£., XXV, p. 247. 

(7) Anq.N., L 213. 

(B) K. P. layswal, Hindu Polity, p. 52. 

19) flxxni. 
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the Sungas.' Patanjali knows of Eastern and Northern Pancala 
hence it is possible to conclude that during the reign of Agnimitra 
the state was, as of old, divided into two parts, each ruled over 
by a separate ruler.- The find spot of a coin belonging to Vasusena, 
who is identified with Vasumitra, Pusyamitra's grandson, points 
according to some scholars to the suzciainty of the Sungas over 
northern Pancala.^ 

The kingdom of Pancala extended from the Himalayas to 
the Chambul river.' The capital of Uttara-Pancala was Kampilya 
and that of Dakshina-Pancala Ahicchatra.*’ Numerous coins 
ascribed to the 2nd-lst centuries B. C. have been found which 
enable us to know something about the various kings of 
Ahicchatra. 

“The coins attributed by Cunningham to a local dynastry 
ruling in Pancala” says Allan'* ‘‘form one the longest and most 
uniform scries of ancient Indian coins.” As many as thirteen 
names all ending in Mitra can be read from these coins. Some 
of these nanies like Agnimitra arc found among other dynasties 
and on the strength of this attempts have been made by some scholars 
to identify them with the Sunga dynasty. The names of the 
kings from the Pancala series are: Agnimitra, Bhadn-ghosa, Bhanu- 
mitra, Bhumitra, Dhruvamitra, Indramitra, Jayagupta, Jayamitra” 
Pbalgunimitra, Rudragupta, Suryamitra, Visnumitra and Visvapala. 
Allan remarks, ‘‘The evidence of the uniformity of the coins and 
of their find spots show that this Mitra dynasty ruled in Northern 
Pancala and perhaps also in parts of Southern Pancala. The 
capital was Ahicchatra. They cannot be identified with the 
Sungas. The dynasty was in existence before the Sungas, if wc 
date the accession, cf Pusyamitra about 184 B.C. and surived not 
only the Sungas but also the Kanv'as, probably disappearing with 
the latter with the Sakas.”** 

(1) Law, "Pancalas St their capita! Ahichhatra," M. A. S. No. 67, pp. 8-9; al*o 
Beni Prasad, Op.cll^ p. 217. 

(2) Patanjali Mahabhasya, I, p. 27. 

(3) J.N£J.. I', p. 116. 

(4) Majumda', Cunningham's Ancioni Gaojraphy ol Inaia, p. 413. 

(5) Law, M.A.S-I, No. 67, p. 3. 

(6) "Catalogue of Indian C^ins," Ancient India, p. cxvi. 

Allan, op.cil., p. cxvil. 

(8) Ibid.^ p. exxt. 

—12 
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The Pabhosa inscription' gives us some information 
about the early kings of Ahicchatra. The gencological tree is 
described as follows 

Sonakayana of Ahicchatra 
Vangapala married to Tevani 

Bhagavata married to Gopali 


Gopali Asadhasena 

Bahasatimita. 

Altekar'* describing a coin of Vangapala found at Ramnagar 
identifies it with the Vangapala of the Pabhosa inscription. The 
date ascribed to Vangapala is second century B.C. 

K. P. Jayswal' publishing details of a new coin found at 
Ahicchatra ascribes it to Siri-grandson of Bhaga. About this Bhaga 
he says, “TUs Bhaga is evidently the Sunga soverign Bhaga- 
bhadra ot the Besnagar Pillar inscription. Siri was probably a 
governor (of Ahicchatra?)”. The coin belongs to the 2nd century 
B.C. As our knowledge of numismatics advances and as new 
coins are coming up we arc knowing more about these Pancala 
kings. Prajapatimitra* and Varunamitra“ are some of the new 
names added to the list. A fragmentary inscription from 
Kosam’ discussed by Amalananda Ghosh reveals the name of 
Varunamitra who is probably the same as the Varunamitra of the 
coins. The characters of the inscription indicate that the record 
can be ascribed to the Ist century B.C. A Varunamitra, it is 
pointed out by Altckar,® belonging to Kausambi line, is also 
known from a coin, but is to be distinguished from the Pancala king. 

(1) II. p. 243. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) IV, pp. 19-20. 

(4) XXII, p, 62. 

15) Ill, pp. 79-82. 

(6) /bid., V, pp. 13-17. 

0) /.C., I, p. 695. 

(8) /.AI.S./.. IV, p. 6. 
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The Kausambi Kingdom 

The name Kausambi, like Pancala was known as early as- 
the aj»e ot Brahniana literature.’ The origin of the city of 
Kausambi can be traced to a Cedi prince Upacari Vasu as 
mentioned in the Mahabharata.- The city of Kausambi is verv 
prominently referred to in numerous .cuttcis of the Pali canon. 
In Buddhist literature Kausambi is mentioned as one of the six 
great and wealthy cities.'’ Kausambi was the capital of the king¬ 
dom of the Vamsas or Vatsas.' Many Pali stories are woven 
round the name of Udayana, king of Kosambi and his queen 
Vasuladatta.’ Under the Nandas the kingdom of Kausambi lost 
its indepenvlencc and continued to exist so under the Mauryas.'* 
From the Allahabad Kosam inscription of Asoka it can be 
surmised that Kausambi was a district of Magadha. In the 2nd 
century B. C. the history of Kausambi becomes clearer. 
The kingdom was, it is stated, feudatory to the Sungas.'’ Some 
of the kings of Kausambi enjoyed a state of comparitively 
larger independence during the decline of the Sungas and the rule 
of the Kanvas. The Pabhosa cave inscription’^ records that a king 
of Kausambi called Asadhasena, maternal uncle of king Bahasti- 
mita constructed a cave for the Kasyapiya Arahats, in the tenth 
year of Odaka. Jayaswal'' identifies this Odaka with Odraka of the 
Sunga list. Ghosh’® suggests that Odak.i was actually reigning in 
Kausambi when the ca\e was constructed. He further suggests. 
**One fact emerges certain from the two evidences (coin and 
inscription)...and that is that Bahasatin^ita was the king of 
Kausambi in the 2nd century B.C. and that the tw'o royal houses 
of Kausambi and Pancala were closely connected by matrimony 
in that period.” This Bahasatimita was also connected with the 
royal house of Mathura by ties of matrimony.” From the Mora, 

(I) B. C Ltw. "Kausambi in Ancient Litaratura", No. 60. p. 1. 

‘.7.) Ghosh, The Early History of Kausambi, p. 2. 

(3/ Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 102. 

(4) Ang. N., I, 213. 

(5) See The Story of Udena in Dhp. A. 

(6) Ghosh, Op.clt., pp. 40-41. 

(7) Beni Prasad, op.cit., p. 217. 

(8) f./., II. pp. 242-43. 

(9) J.B.OJi,S„ III, pp. 473-4. 

(10) Opjcit„ p. 44. 

(II) Gnoch. OpjcH-, p. 45. 
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inscription' we get the information that Yasamita the daughter of 
Bahasatimita was married to the king of Mathura whose name 
is not known. The inscription is ascribed to the 2nd century B.C. 
Ghosh^ discussing the suggestion of Jayswal and Rapson disputes that 
the Kausambi kingdom was then feudatory to the Sungas and con¬ 
cludes that Bahastimita was an independent king and at that time 
the Sunga empire was only restricted to Vidisa and its immediate 
neighbourhood. His arguments are clear and convincing and 
abundently show that the Sunga kingdom had no feudatory rights 
over Kausambi. Various coins containing the names of Radha- 
mitra," (200 B. C.) Vavaghosa (200 B. C.)' Asvaghosa, 
Parvata, Sudeva,® Suramitra (100 B. C.) Varunamitra (100 B. C.) 
and Pothamitra (100 B.C.)® are known to us. An attempt may 
be made to arrange them chronologically. A suggestion is offered 
by Altekar® that the Varunamitra of the coins may be a brother 
of Gotiputra Agaraju of the Barbut inscription. 

The Yaudheyas 

The Yaudheyas were essentially a Punjab tribe and are 
referred to in the Mahahharata as a “people”." The Puranic 
tradition indicates that the Yaudheyas came from an ancient 
aristocratic Kshatriya stock.* They are also described as descendents 
of Mriga, the Aila king. Panini and Patanjali refer to them as a 
Samgha and the Rudradaman inscription testifies to their power.'* 
As their name suggests they must been a warrior tribe holding 
sway over Eastern Punjab whih gradually extended to Rajaputana. 
Their coins are also found in the Debra Dun and Sahranpur 
districts. They struck and issued coins from the 2nd century 
B. C. to the fourth century A. D." They had a republican govern¬ 
ment consisting of the Yaudhayas, Arjunayanasand Kunindas. The 
Arjunayanas ruled within the Dchli-Jaipur-Agra triangle in 100 

11) /.i?.i4.S. Iyl2, p. 120. 

(2) Op.c/i., pp. 56 57t 

(3) /.MS./.. IV, p. 4. 

(4) Ibid; pp. 3-4. 

(5) Ibid., p. 4. 

<6) Ibid., p. 6. 

/7) Ibid., alM ne* I.C., 1 p. 6^2. 

'(X) Sirenaon, Mahabharto Index, p. 772- 
tfi) I.U.P.H.S.. xm, p. 82 . 

(10) Vlll, p. 47. 

(11) /.MS./.. II. p. 109. 
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B. C.’ They are also to be found in the Rajputana in circa 100 
B. C. and were a younger political community founded in the 
Sunga times and federated to Vaudheyas.- The units which 
composed the federation enjoyed complete autonomy. The foreign 
policy and military operations were under the direction of a 
supreme council of presidents elected by the federating republics. 
The presidents were called Maharaja or Mahasenapati.-’ The 
area occupied by the Yaudheyas is thus described: ‘‘....an area 
bounded by the west by a line drawn from Bhawalpur along the 
Sutlaj and the Beas upto Kangra; on the north-cast by a straight 
line drawn from Bhawalpur via Suratgarth, Sicrand, Bhatwar to 
Bharatpur.”* The Yaudheyas were worshippers of Kirtilceya.^ 
The Yaudheya republic was composed of three states, the frontier 
among them being the Matsyas and the B.'hudhanyakas, the latter 
having their headquarters at Rhotak."' They had a cabinet or 
executive committee presided over by a president and their parlia¬ 
ment had 500 members." The republic of the Yaudheyas seems ft> 
have declared itself independent during the reign of the Sungas.** 

The inscriptions of Barhut give us some information about 
the ruling family of Barhut. Dhanabhuti, the king of Barhut, 
was a feudatory of the Sungas, as is clearly shown by an 
inscription.® The inscription tells us that Dhanabuti had a 
grandfather called Visadeva.'* The geneology could be worked 
out as follows: 

(Married to Goti) Visadeva (son of queen Gagi) 

(Married to Vichi) Agaraju (brother of Varunaroitra 
I of Kausambi) 

Dhanabhuti (Married to Vigarakhhita) 

Vangapala. 


(1) Allan, Op. cit. p. Ixxxiii' 

(3) Joycwal. Hindu PeJity, p. 154. 

(3) J.U.P.HS., XVI. pp. 52.52. 

(4) J3.0.RS.. XX, p, 164. 

(5) layswal, Hindu Polity, pp. 149-50. 

(6) /3.0.fl.S., XXII, p. 61. 

(7) Jayswal, Hindu Polity, p. 151. 

(8) Ibid., p. 149. 

(9) Rapton. C.HJ., I, p. 524. 

(10) Baiua & Sinha Barhut Inscriptions, p. 120. 
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The royal families of Barhut and Mathura had matrimonial 
ties.’ Barua- controverts the suggestion of Buhler that 
Dhanabhuti was a feudatory of the Sungas. In his opinion 
Dhanabhuti was a king of Mathura and it is not certain whether 
Mathura was included in the kingdom of the Sungas. The three 
kingdoms of Ahichatra, Kausambi and Mathura were connected 
by ties of matrimony. 

The existence of two more kings of Mathura is vouchshafed by 
the finding of two coins according to Jayswal.^ They arc Sumi- 
tra and Ajadc^ra and their period is circa 150 B.C. It is not 
quite certain whether the kingdom of Mathura was feudatory to 
the Sungas.'* The kingdom of Mathura disappeared after the 
raids of the Saka-Parthians.’* (Circa 68 B. C.) 

The ancient kingdom of Kosala, like Mathura, managed to 
survive the Mauryas and made feeble attempts to exist as an in* 
dependent state. The capital was Ayodhya, the capital of Rama, 
the Ikshvaku prince and the hero of the Ramayana. We know 
only of one king Dhanadeva-who has been identified by Jayswal 
as a ruler.''' Allan’ suggests that the coins were a local issue and 
do not indicate any political independence. 

The process of territorial fragmentation consequent upon 
the weakening of central authority brought to the surface a 
number of tribes and tribal republics owning occasional alligiehcc 
to the central power but to all intents and purposes independent 
in action and domination. Such were the Saurastras'‘ who survi- 
ved the Mauryas, the Sibis, retreating to Rajputana after 
Alexander’s invasion* (circa 180 B. C.), the Audumbaras- 
mentioned in the Mahabharata as a people bringing tribute to 
Yudhistira"'-a republican Samgha,” the Malavas’-' who settled in 

(X) Chalopadhya. "Satkami & Sungs Social Organization." J.A3.B., XXIII, p. 546. 
(21 Proc«9dings and Tranaactlona o/ the 1926 Orient Conference, p. 68X. 

(3) ;.B.O.fl.S., XX. p. 3. 

(4) B«ni Prazad. State In Ancient India, p. 217. 

(5) V, p. 6X3. 

(6» ;.S.O.AS.. X. p. 206. 

(T) Op.eit.. p. xxxxtii 

(8) Jayswal, Hindu Polity, p. 55. 

(9) Ibtd„ p. 152; also M,A,S.l„ No. 4, p, 127. 

410) Soranson, op.c//.. p. 100. 

(11) Jayswal, opjcU„ p. 159. 

(12) J.B.O.R.S.. XXIII, p. 290. 
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what is called Jaipur today in circa 150-100 B. C.*, the Videhas 
mentioned by Patanjali as a republic," the Licehavis, the Utsava 
Sanketas and the Maharaja Jadapadas.^ Coins of Brahmamitra, 
Suryamitra and others indicate that they were semi-independent 
rulers.' 

From all these coins and other cpinraphic material it is 
evident that the Magadhan empire was reduced to almost the area 
round about Pataliputra and Vidisa. Pusyamitra’s vigorous policy 
was not apparently maintained by his successors and ere long the 
republics and monarchial states lived semi independently of the 
central power. Then came the invasions of the Sakas' and the 
Andhras, which inundated the Gangetic plain and swamped out of 
existence whatever remained of the central Maurya power though 
Huien Tsiang mentions that the descendents of the M^tryas lived 
upto the 7th century A. D.“ They may have lived as petty rajas 
'.administering an insignificant territory. But Magadha as a sovereign 
powci was alredy extinct. 


(1) Jayswal, op.cU, p. 151. 

(2) Ibid., p. 53. 

(3) Ibid; p. 155. 

(4) Allan, op.cit, p. xcili 

(5) I.C.. 11. p. 191. 

(6) Beal, Op,cif., II* p. IIB. 




PART III 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 




CHAPTER I 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


I 

The Castes. 

^HE influence of religion on the cultural pattern of a social 
group is of primary importance. It is through this that 
we can view the effect of a religious movement on the tenor and 
fibre of social life. Every important religious movement in 
India, whether Brahmanism, Buddhism or Jainism had far-reach¬ 
ing repercussions on group life so much so that units of society 
came to be crystlised according religious ideal patterns and 
practice. In general confirmity with this position w'c shall, in 
this section, endeavour to sec what effect the Buddhist religious 
movement intended to produce on society and to what extent it 
succeeded. In this context the problem of social grades known 
as castes assumes the highest importance. 

The phenomenon of the existence of castes in modem 
Indian society has provoked a good deal of speculation among 
scholars, which in its wake has given birth to a number of 
divergent theories and explanations. The very word caste is of 
a comparitively modern origin, the usuage being attributed to the 
Portuguese who intended to mean thereby a social arrangement 
ensuring the preservation of the purity of bk>od.' The system in 
its appearance is so bizarre and in its working so complex that 
any comprehensive definition is extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
Senart- describes it as a “corporate group, exclusive and in theory at 
least rigourously hereditory. It possess a certain traditional and 
independant organization, a chief and a council, and whenever 
occasion demands it meets in assemblies endowed with more or 
less full authority”. Ketkar has pointed out two salient charac 
tcristics of a caste group: (a) its membership is exclusively here¬ 
ditory and (b) marriage is permitted only within the caste group.^ 

(1) Dutt, Origin and Growth of Caste In India, I, p. 1. 

(2) Caste in India, p. 20. 

(3* Ketkar, History of Caste in India L pp. 14-5. 
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As with its definition the theory of the origin of caste has 
also exercised the ingenuity of scholars, western and Indian. The 
traditional view is represented by the Putusa Sukta of the Rig 
Vedu where it is stated that the Brahmana was created out of 
the mouth of the Creator, the Kshatriya from the arms, the 
Vaisya from the stomach and the Sudra from the feet.' This 
idea is repeated word for word by Manii.* This may suggest 
that the differentiation in the early stages within the Aryan fold 
liaJ an occupational basis while that between the Arya and the 
Dasa was on racial grounds. Thus it is clear that Vedic society 
knew of a division of society on a class basis but that division 
was neither rigid nor insurmountable.* The social divisions in 
early Vedic society, then, were based both on racial a.« well as 
occupational grounds. 

The early Aryan invaders found on their arrival in India a 
considerable mass of a population which was different from them 
n race, language and culture. The Aryans waged wars on this 
population and succeeded in driving it inland. They termed those 
that had fallen into their hands as prisoners of war dusns or 
dasyus who gradually were transformed into the Sudras and made to 
occupy the lowermost rung in the Aryan social ladder.' The system 
of different social groups as Aryas and Dasas evolved into the 
system of four varnas in the Brahmana period.* 

Regarding the origin of “caste” there is no unanimity among 
scholars and a number of divergent origins are proposed to 
solve the problem. C. V. Vaidya* suggests that the “Indo- 
Aryans came into India with the incubus of caste upou them”, 
and that the Purum Sukta, far from being an interpolation, is an 
authentic evidence of it. Senart' points out the similarities bet¬ 
ween the early social divisions in India and elsewhere and 
concludes that the salient features of the caste system were a 
part of a stock of usuage and tradition common to all branches 
of the Aryan tace. Rislcy emphasizes racial division as the 

(1) Big Vada. Msnsdala, X. Rdhyaya, 7, Sukta. 10/12. 

(2) Manavadharmaaoatro, I, t>3. 

(3) Dutt. Op. 1. pp. 38/!3i— 

{A) Saa, Kane, Histoiy o' Dharmaiaslra, II I, pp. 33. 

(5) Ibid., p. 42. 

Epic India, pp. 48—49: 

(7) Caste in India, pp. 129—131. 
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origin of caste, Ibbetson sees tribes at the root of it and 
Ncsfield occupation. The trouble with all such theories is that 
each one of them emphasizes one aspect striving to ignore all the 
other points thus rendering it only partially true. Dutt> has very 
ably summarised the complex causes which were responsible for 
the rise and ramification of the caste system. He says that “ the 
most important factors in the development of caste were the 
racial struggle between the fair-stained Aryans and the dark- 
stained non-Aryans: the division of labour leading to the for- 
mation of occupational classes; and the tribal differences, 
especially among the non-Aryans, which survived the spread of a 
common Aryan culture.” 

The oustanding cliaracteristic during the early period of 
the evolution of caste was the rivalry between Kshatriyas and 
Brahmanas for social superemacy. But it is perhaps a mistake of 
call this caste for the modem term beyond the sense of a 
profession also signifies the antecedent and concurrence of birth, 
conubium and ccmensality. The castes as we know them today, 
were a product of the stratification of Hindu society through a 
long stretch of time influenced by varying geographical and 
economic conditions. Rhys Davids is of the opinion that ‘‘the 
caste system in any proper or exact use of the term did not 
exist till long afterwards.”* 

The later Vcdic age, none the less, definitely shows the 
Priest-Warrior rivalry which reached its culminating point in 
the Buddhist movement. The cut and dry division of society 
into four varnos indicated by the Ptirusa Sukta^ may be a deve¬ 
lopment of later ages for some scholars opine that the Sukta itself 
to be an interpolation. Dutt‘ on the other hand, believes that 
“there arc however, some grounds for believing that the four-fold 
division of society can be traced to pre-vedic times when the 
Iranian and Indian branches of the Aryan race had not separated.” 
It can be easily seen that the reason for the division of society 
into Arya and Dasa was on racial and cultural grounds. If it is 
accepted that the professional division of society was alrerdy 

(1) Op. ciU L p. 34. 

(2) Buddhist, India, p. 62. 

(3) Rig Vada, Mandala X, 90, 12. 

(4) Op. c//., I, p. 39. 
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extant when the Aryans came into contact with the native popu¬ 
lation then the "class” system was already formed in the early 
vedic age. Looked at from the point of view of professional im¬ 
portance the Kshatriya and the Brahmana must have claimed the 
first importance, the former by virtue of their share in the de¬ 
fence of life and property and the latter due to their being the 
agents for appeasing the supernatural powers. As the sacrificial 
process became more and more complex the priestly profession 
became more and more exclusive and soon assumed the nature 
of a caste. The Kshatriya, on his side, being the ruling class 
jealously guarded his privileges. The Brahmanadhammika sittta of 
the Sutta Nipata draws a half-humorous, half-serious picture of such 
conditions: “The old sages were self-restrained, penitent, having 
abandoned the objects of the five senses, they studied their own 
welfare. 

There were no cattle for the Brahmanas nor gold, nor com, 
(but) the riches and com of meditation were for them, and they 
kept watch over the best treasure. 

.But there was a change in them: after gradually 

seeing the king’s prosperity and adorned women.they then in 

this matter, having composed hymns, went to Okkaka, and said: 
‘Thou hast much wealth, and corn, sacrifice, (for) great is thy 
property.” Then the king performed[the sacrifice and distri¬ 

buted much wealth to the Brahmanas. The Brahmanas then became 
more and more greedy and encouraged the King to perform many 
more such sccrifices.' 

This is a Kshatriya’s interpretation of the system of sacrifice. 
But the Brahmanas, already in the vedic period, put forward 
their claims of superiority- and this they continued to do till 
the castc-system was firmly in the saddle, for “ the prestige of 
the Brahmana caste is the corner-stone of the whole organization.”^ 
In early society the professions of the priest-poet and the defender 
of hearth and home being equally important it is not likely that the 
Brahmanas had an easy time of it. From the outset they were con¬ 
fronted with stiff opposition from the Kshatriyas who questioned 

(1) S. iV.. pp. 40 - 43. 

(2) Dutt, op. ci/w p. 45. 

(3) p.3. 






their monopoly to philosophise and chant hymns. We find, for 
instance, Ajatasatru, a Kshatriya teaching Garjjya Balaki, a Brahnutna.' 
It is a common thin^ to read of Rajanyns and Brahmanas conicndinj: 
with each other in theolouical discussions with the latter faring 
no better than the former.- We are even told of Rajanyas and Vaisyas 
consecreting a king, which was essentially the function of the Brah¬ 
manas in later ages.^ A line of offence employed by the Brvihmanas 
was to euologizc the Kshatriyas and thus mollify them. But they 
always took particular care to sec that the name of a Brahmana was 
always associated with a Kshatriya. Thus it is said that a Kshatriya 
and a learned Brahmana must ne%er be displeased,' or Kshatriyas 
when assisted by Brahmanas do not fall into distress,"' Braihmanas 
united with Ksltatriyas uphold gods, manes and men," and 
Brahmanas and Kshatriyas arc two vital forces.' Slowly the tune 
changes and we hear that a Brahmana can be without a Ksh.itriya but 
a Kshatriya not without a Brahmana'^ till we finally come to the 
climax where a Brahmana is regarded as superior to a Kshatriya." 

According to the findings of the authors ot the Vetlic Index'" 
the word Brahmana is found in the Rig Veda only a few times and 
that mostly in its latest parts. The Brahmana is already a separate 
class in the later Vedic period “differing from the warrior and 
agricultural castes.” They are also claimed to be superior to the 
Kshatriya caste. The Brahmana claim to he gods on earth is not 
found in the Rig Veda.” In the later ages this position of the Brah¬ 
manas was gradually elevated till finally they succeeded in esta¬ 
blishing themselves as the gods on earth. 


(1) Brhadarnyakoponifhod, II. 1. 

(2) See S£.E. XLIV, pp. 112-115. 

(3j Satopalha Brahnnna, Kenda V, Adhyaya 3. 

(4) Manava Dharma Saslra IV, 131. 

(5) Gautama Dharma Shastra, XI, 27. 

(6' Ibid., XI. 27. 

(7) Satapatha Brahmana, Ksndi III, Adhyaya V, Brahaisna, 2, 11. 

(8) Ibid., Kanda, IV, Adhyaya I, Brahmana. 2, 6. 

(9) Gautama Dharmasa Sira, XI, 1. 

(10) Vedic Index, 11, pp. 90. 

(11) Ibid., p. 82. 
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^HE beginnings of the fixation of professions on a basis of 
heredity with attendant rights and privileges is clearly perceptible 
in the Upanishads It is also in the U^anishads that definite traces 
of Kshatriya Brahmana rivalry are seen. The position of the 
Brahmana is not much higher than, if not equal to the Kshatriya. 
It is, indeed, true that certain remarks like the people must show 
respect to a Brahmana, give him charity, ensure his security against 
oppression and exemption from citpital punishment tend to show 
that the • Brahmana had already started putting forward exaravagent 
claims.' Again it is remarked that a Brahmana descended from a 
rishi represents all deities- or it is beneath the dignity of a Brahmana 
to be defeated by a Rajanya in a theological discussion' and such 
remarks show that the priestly office had become hereditary by 
nature and organised as n class.' We also come across a reference 
where it is said that murdering a Brahmana is the highest offence,* 
which shows the dominant position acquired by the Brahmanas in 
this age. 

But it is from the Pali texts that we get an adequate idea of 
the lofty claims put forward by the Brahmanas and the consequent 
clevage between them and the Kshatriyas. “The Brahmanas maintain”, 
says king Avantiputta" to Mahakaccana, “ that they alone form the 
superior class, all the other classes being inferior; that Brahmanas 
alone form the white class all other classes being black, that purity 
resides in Brahmanas alone and not in non—Brahmanas, and that 
Brahmanas are Brahma’s only legitimate sons, born from his mouth, 
offspring of his, and his heirs.” The Brahmanudhanimika of die 
Sutta' Nil>aca relates in vivid terms the progressive aggrandisement 
practised by the Brahmanas. 

A group of aged Brahmanas approach Gotama and ask him 

“are the Brahmanas seen (engag ed) no wadays in th e Brahmanical 

(1) Salapatha Brahmana, Kanda XI, Adhyaya, 5. 

(25 Ibid.. Kanda XH, fldhyoya 4. 

O) Ibid., Kanda XI. AdJbyaya 6-10. 

(4) Ibid., Kanda XIII, Adhyaya 2-4. 

(5) Ibid. 

(6) Chalmera, Further Dial, of Buddha, II, p. 43. 

(7) SA£.. X. pp. 47.51. 



customs (Dharma) of the ancient Brahmanas” ? To which Gotama 
replies in the nc^jativc and proceeds to explain what was the Dharma 
of the Brahmanas of yore. The sages of yore, said Gotama, lived a 
life of restraint, practised the vow of poverty and lived upon the 
charity of the people. They married within their un n caste and led 
a life ofehastity, virtue and rectitude. But there was n change in them, 
after seeing the king’s riches, they became greedy. They compiled 
some hymns and induced Okkaka to offer sacrifice. At this sacrifice 
many cows were slaughtered and then the Brahmans on acquiring 
riches fell a pray to mundane pleasures. 

The warrios, on his part, asserted his own claim as a leading 
class in society. His profession of fighting and governing was, he 
thought, as important, if not more, as that of hymn-making and 
sacrificing. If the priest said that his was the highest caste, the 
warrior not to be out done, cried out “ Khattiyo settho jane 
tasmim ye gotta patisarino” the “ Kshatriya is the best among those 
who follow (refer to) clans.” 

We have remarked earlier that the fundamental characteristic 
of the Buddhist movement was its synthesising nature as also as an 
expression of Kshatriya revolt against atCemfxed Brahmana demination. 
That domination was, after the defeat of the movement, crystalised 
and sanctified in the Laws of Manu. It must be made clear here that 
the social conditions were not so rigorously systematised ns Manu 
would have us believe and his smriti ("remembrance”) is only what 
the Brahmanas wanted to impose upon the masses in society. At 
the time, the Buddha lived and worked caste <is tee knou of today did 
not exist, that the priest was not a " god on enrth” as he became 
in later centuries. The preist as a caste aimed at dominating 
society against which Buddhism was a revolt. 

The view quoted above is expressed in slightly varying terms 
bv Rhys Davids.' But P. V. Kane- states that the theory of th'i 
varnas was not merely a scholastic theory but was seen in its work 
in real life. He summarises the caste position before the rise of 
Buddhism and from this summary we see that Manu represents only 

<1) Buddhist India, p. 62. 

<2J Kane. History of Dharmasastra, II. I, pp. 48-49. 

13— 
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an intensification of prevailing conditions. In other words the caste 
distinctions in a less cut and dry and oppressive manner did exist 
and were not only an ideal and Manu’s work consisted only of 
“ fixing ” them rigorously. If this view be accepted then the Buddhist 
position becomes much more significant than ever! 
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*pHE Buddhist position, as rcKards the di\i$ion of society ot» 
caste basis is clear and uncompromisinj;. Buddhism we ha%c 
remarked earlier started as a “protestant” monastic movement. Its 
nature was two-fold. The first part embodied the rationalistic 
aspect which assumed the nature of the repudiation of the authority 
of the sacrificial ritualism attended by a mcanin>!less slauuhtcr 
of large numbers of animals. The revolt against the Brahmanic 
theory of caste also falls in this part. The second part consists 
of the synthetic spirit of the Buddhist monastic movement which 
was a logical conclusion of its first aspect. N. K. Dutt' pertinen¬ 
tly points out that Buddhism was a protest against “tire imposition 
of Brahmanical belief and institutions upon a not very willing 
people, conquered but not vanqished.” Buddhism spread with 
surprising rapidity throughout Magadha consequent upon its be¬ 
coming a religion. This development we have fully traced in the 
first part of this work. In Asoka Buddhism found the most 
valuable follower for he, by his royal support, made it a “state” 
religion and thus directly helped its outward spread. But with 
the advent of the Sungas and with them the resurgence of Brah¬ 
manism in a militant attitude the tide had turned. The Sungas, 
at least the first Sunga, rev'ersed whatever Asoka stotvd for. He per¬ 
formed the horse-sacrifice and it must have been in the nature 
of his policy that he advocated the theory of caste with redoubled 
vigour. Bhupendranath Datta in an article “Brahmanical 
counter revolution”- has exhavistivcly shown how the Manu smriti 
breathes class-hatred throughout its pages and its venom is 
specially directed against the Buddhists who are indicated as 
SuiJras by Manu. The epithet may have been given on account of 
the liberal attitude of the Buddhist movement especially its repu¬ 
diation of the theory of caste. The Visnn smriti' makes a king a 
protector of castes and Manu' clearly upholds a political revolution 
which was also a social reaction. With what vigour the social 

(1) TJi» Arya/3isatJo/i ol India, p. 93. 

(2) ;A0.AS., XXVI, pp, 263-78. 

(3) Vaianava Dharmasoatra. Ill, 3. 

4 ) layswal, Manu & Yadnyavalkya, p. xxii). 




reaction must have descended upon the people can easily be judged 
from Manu’s attitude towards the other castes. He, for instance, 
condemns association by Brahmanas with non-Brahmanas.*^ He 
exhorts the king to protect those who live as Aryas* evidently 
.meaning thereby those who arc in full sympathy with the social 
aspect of Brahmanism. He calls the non-Aryas who pretend to 
be Aryas as “thorns (in the side of a people) The 
Arthtisastm also advocates respectful treatment to the Brahmanas. 
Those who perform sacrifices, spiritual guides, priests and those 
learned in the Vedas arc to be granted Brahmadeyya lands yielding 
sufficient produce and exempted from taxes and fine.* But it is 
respect due to learning and spiritual duty and not due to class 
affiliations. The code of Manu, on the other liand, exhorts the 
people to respect a Brahmana because he is bom a Brahmana, 
and as such he is Bhudevu (god on earth). 

Among the Buddhists the distinction of caste had no place 
and significance. “The religious garb of Buddha’s disciples 
makes lords and commoners. Brahmans and Sudras alike” says 
'Oldenberg.-* This point is well brought out by a comparison of 
the treatment of the story of Matanga in the Mahabharata* with 
ihat in the Suttosnipata. 

Bhisma explaining to Yudhistira says: The dignity of a 
Brahmana cannot be acquired by a person belonging to any of 
the three other castes. That dignity is the highest with respect 
■to all creatures. 

Once upon a time there was a son belonging to a “different” 
•caste who had the rites of infancy and youth performed according 
.to the ordinances laid down for the Brahmanas. The child passed 
.by the name of Matanga and was endowed with every accomplish- 
•ment. In the course of a journey in a chariot drawn by a donkey 
he struck the donkey for which he was upbraided by the mother of 
■the young donkey as a "candala". Matanga asked her for an 

■O) Manava Dbarmatastra. IL 242. „ 

(2) Ibid, IX, 253. Tha amphisU is sh fiiad ffom "a:» aryans to live os aryans 
suflqesting /uston of racas and tha Brahmina ravlval stresses ths point. In 
MsQadha there must have been su:h a fusion. 

(3) /h/d., IX, 260. 

( 4 ) Shamasastry, Arthaaasira, p, 45. 

(5) Buddha, pp- 152.133. 

d6) Dutt, Mahabharata. Ill, Anusasana Parva, pp, 85.88. 
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explanation and she replied that MatanKa was bom of a Brahmana 
woman and a Sudra and added that his upbrinKini: could be easily 
seen in his treatment to the donkey. This filled him with remorse 
and he performed penances to acquire the status of a Brahmana. 
Tndra tried to disuade him from it sayin); that the dignity of a 
Brahmana cannot be acquired by a ctindula. He refused to listen to 
it at hrst but later on discoverd that it was futile and asked Indra 
to give him a boon that he may be respected by Brahmanas and 
Kshatriyas and perform many miracles. Thus he acquired a 
“high place.’’ 

The emphas's of the trend of the story is dearly placed on 
the fact that “one born as a candalti can never acquire that dignity 
which is considered as the most sacred among the celestials and 
asuras and human beings.’’ A catidala must always remain a 
candala. 

Now let us turn to the story as referred to in the S«tta 
NipataJ The Buddha was addressed by Aggikabharadwaja as. 
“vristdit” outcaste. He replied: Not by birth does one become an 
outcaste, not by birth does one become a Brahmana; by deeds one 
becomes an outcaste, by deeds one becom.’s a Brahmana. 

Know ye this in the way that this e.eample of mine (shows): 
There was a candala of the Sopuka caste, well known as Matanga. 

This Matanga reached the highest fame, such as w as very 
difficult to obtain, ard many Khattiyas and Brahmanas went 
to serve him. 

He having mounted the vehiele of gods, (and entered) the 
high road (that is) free from dust, having abandoned sensual desires,, 
went to the Brahma world. 

His birth did not prevent him from being re-bron in the 
Brahma-world.’’ 

The point in this story, then, appears to be this that caste 
or birth is of no consequence, actions alone count. Such senti¬ 
ments that character is more important than caste may be found 
in the Muhabharata* also but the burden of the Muhubharutn is 
more akin in spirit to the caste theory than against it. 

(1) Trans. FausboU, S£,E-„ X. p. 23. 

(2) Mahabhorato. Chap. 214-16, verse 14,000. Dult, Mahabharota, 1. p. 324. 
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That the Buddha was asainsc caste distinction is clear from 
three of the stanzas referred to atx>vc and almost all scholars 
are in agreement on this point.* Even Pick- speaks of such 
views on the worthlessness of castes but characterises them as 
“theoretical discussions’. We shall examine Pick’s views in detail pre¬ 
sently. Let us now sec what these ‘theoretical’ discussions signify. 

It has been pointed out by scholars like Pick that the 
Buddhist writings constantly refer to caste and moreover in these 
writings the picture of social conditions that is presented to us is 
one which has for its background the theory of caste. In this 
sense, we presume, have the Buddhist discussions been called 
merely ‘theoretical’. It is again pointed out that the importance 
of the Kshtriya caste or class is often emphasized. This can easily 
be explained if we keep in mind that Buddhism, in practice, 
assumed the nature of a Kshatriya revolt against attempted Brah- 
mana domination. The Buddha was essentially a rationalistic 
thinker and in his scheme of things the criterion for judging a 
man’s greatness was his conduct rather than his birth. In the 
subsequent pages we have tried to examine the Buddhist position 
in detail and assess the social content of the Buddhist movement. 


0) Ci. Rhys. Davids. Bnddhtam (Hibbert Lectures), p. 26: Oldenberg, Buddha, 
pp. 152-153. 

^2) Social Orqanisailon, p. 31. (trans.) Maitra. 
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JB^NY assessment of the social sig.tificance of the Buddhist 
movement necessarily presupposes a close examination of the 
movement’s influence on the social fabric of the tims. In view 
of this we shall now endeavour to determine what exactly was 
the Buddhist attitude towards the complicated problem of castes 
in Brahmanic society. 

It is a commonly held and oft-repeated assertion that the 
Buddha was the first social reformer who raised a voice of 
protest against the iniquities of the caste system. Thus Cunnin¬ 
gham' in 1854 observed: “For I bel’evc that we must not look 
upon Sakya Muni simply as a founder of a new religious system, 
but as a great social reformer who dared to preach the perfect 
equality of all mankind, and the consequent abolition of caste, 
in spite of the menaces of the most powerful and arrogant priest¬ 
hood in the world.” T. W. Rhys Davids commenting on the 
Amhattha Sutta of the Digha Nikuya describes the Buddhist 
position regarding caste and remarks upon the ” sound and 
healthy insight adopted by the Buddha as regards the problem 
of caste.- 

But this view is controverted by a number of scholars 
like Oldcnberg, pick, Hopkins and Copleston. Remarks Hermann 
Oldcnberg; “We can quite understand how historical treatment in 
our times, which takes a delight in deepening its knowledge of 
religious mov'ements by bringing into prominence or discovering 
their social beatings, has attributed to Buddha the role of a social 
reformer, who is conceived to have broken the chains of caste and 
won for the poor and humble their place in the spiritual kingdom 
which he founded. But any one who .vttempts to describe Buddha’s 
labours must, out of love for truth, resolutely combat the notion 
that the fame of such an exploit, in whatever way he may depict it 
to himself, belongs to Buddha.”* 

(1) Th» BhUsa 7bp*s, p- SI. 

(2) DiaJ. of the Buddha, I. p. 107. „ . . r, , , j 

(3> Buddha (Hoeing# tran»J p. 153. C.. Copleston Buaan.sir. Primitive and 

Present, pp. 227-229. Koeppen. Die ReUgion des 3i.c'dha und Ihre 

Entstehung. I. p. 128. 
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Pick, closely ajirecing with Hermann Oldcnberg remarks: “ The 
conception of the non-existence of caste-distinctions which we notice 
everywhere in Buddhistic writings, may at first sight seem to suggest 
the thought that we are to see in this pcculiarity’of the Buddhist 
doctrine, a reformatory act of the Buddha as the destroyer of rigid 
limits fixed by orthodox practice. This view is not at all correct.”’ 
He regards all such discussions bearing on the futility of the caste- 
svstem as merely ” theoretical ” and says that the castes arc taken 
for granted in Buddhist literature. 

Now a view like this coming from two such scholars of 
undisputed authority and balanced judgement naturally commends 
wide acceptance. In our opinion the scholars whose statements arc 
quoted above understood by Buddhism only a monastic institution 
having no bearing on the life of the masses of people around. That 
the Buddhist order was ”castless” is beyond ariy doubt. The 
Buddha says *' As the great streams, O disciples, however many they 
may be, the Ganga, Yamuna, Aciravati, Sarabhu. Mahi, when they 
reach the great ocean, lose their old name, and their old descent, and 
bear only one name the “ great ocean ” so also, my disciples, these 

tour castes. Nobles, Brahmanas, Vaisyas and Sudras.forsake 

their home and go into homelessness, lose their old name and old 
paternity and bear only one designation, ‘ Ascetics, who follow 
the son of the Sakya house'.^ 

We saw in the chapters dealing with Buddhism as to how the creed 
developed into a religion of the masses from a monastic movement. 
Hjnee it is not quite correct t o interpret all such utterances against 
caste as having influence only on the “ homeless ” ones. We also 
saw that as time advanced the Buddhists crystalised into a distinct 
community and that the monks and the laity were on terms of 
intimate friendship. Hermann Oldenberg’s assertion that the Buddha’s 
sympathies were restricted only to the h'ghbom is not warranted by 
facts. As Sir Hari Singh Gour has pointed cut even a candala called 
Arittha had a place in the order.* The monks, who were, as is 
evident, ” casteless ” would daily come into contact with the laity. 
They would go on their begging excursions and the laity were enjoined 

<1} Social Org/anlsation pp. 30-32. 

(2) CV., IX, 1. 4. 

(3) Tho Spirit of Buddhism, p. 179. 
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upon giving them alms whether they were former Brahmanas or 
Sudras. The monks were expected to give religious instruction to 
the laity and the laity acted upon such instruction whether it proceceJ- 
ed from the lips of a former Brahmana or a Sudra. The monks were 
invited to the homes of the laity for dinner and received gifts and 
they were treated with utmost respect and veneration irrespective of 
their former castes which may be high like Brahmana, Kshatriya, 
or low like Candala and Pakkusa. When there was such castelessness 
in the order, it was bound to have some effect on the laity especially 
the former being held as the model by the latt<T. 

If we contrast these conditions with those in the Brahmanical 
bocks we will at once sec the difference in spirit. “Instruction 
should not be gi> en to one who belongs to a low or degraded caste;' 
the Sudra cannot beg alms, perform liiimas ar.d ohserve vows.- 
Onc should make gifts to a person nobly bom, who is learned in the 
Vedas, one that is fair etc.-* Thus says the Mahubhurntu. 

To describe the Buddhist discussions and statements on the 
castes as merely "theoretical” is, in our opinion, simply undcraring 
their significence. The Buddha unequvivocally declares himself 
against the castes. The following are the most salient references: 

• (a) “mu jtuim puccha, caruntmea pucchu 

Kattha have jayati Jatavedo,” says the Buddha to the 
Brahmana Sundarika Bharadwaja (Sutca Nipata-Sudatika Bharad' 
waja Sutta). 

(b) "Na jaccu vasalo hoti, na jacca hoit Brafitnano” 

(Vtisahi sutta-Stitta Nipata) 

(c) In the V'jscttha sutta he examines the divisions obtaining 
among the birds and the beasts, compares them with those among 
men ond points out their illogical nature. 

(Vasattha sutta-Sutta Niputu) 

(d) In the Madhura sutta of the Majjhiina Nikaya Maha- 

kaccana proves to king Madhura of Avanti that the Brahmana claims 
to superiority arc hollow and that all castes are eqally pure or 
impure. _ _ 

(1) See Anuusana Parva. Dutt, Ma!iabharata, Ill, p. 17. 

(2) Op.ciU 1. p. 220. 

(3) Ibid.. p.2sl. 
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(e) In the Assalayana sutta of the Nilaiya a 

similar attempt is made by the Buddha in reply to a query by 
Assalayana and a similar opinion is expressed. 

(0 Similar in content arc the Cankt and Esitkari suctns of 
the Majjhima Nikaya 

On a perusal of all such utterances we cannot but conclude 
that the Buddha unequivocally stood for the equality of castes 
which in itself constituted an attempt at repudiation of the 
caste'System. 

Pick emphasizes the point that castes arc frequenty mentioned 
in the Jatakas and Nikayas and concludes that Buddhism did not 
influence society into beinf; castelcss. But we must notice here that 
reference by the authors of the Nikayas and Jatakas to castes does 
not necessarily mean their acceptance by the Buddhists. The Jataka 
story tellers simply made use of the pattern and spiced it with 
obvious "Buddhist marals.” As keen observers of social pheno¬ 
mena they were bound to notice what was there and describe it as 
such. This is what they have done and it will not be fair to them 
to say that because they have described castes they tacitly believed 

in such a division of society. Pick himself further remarks, ".the 

Brahmanical theory was not only well known to the Buddhist monks 
but was so strongly embedded in tbeir consciousness that they could 
not free themselves from it, although in all probability, they were 
quite convinced of its incongruence with the real world as well as the 
worthlessness of caste."* Social reorganisation, it is needless to point 
out, takes time and impressions "strongly embedded in consciousness” 
require decades if not generations to be eradicated. The Jatakas 
and Nikayas apart from their nature, did not have this time. The 
bulk of the subject matter of the stories of the Jatakas is very old, 
even pre-Buddhist and it is not quite reasonable to expect the 
picture of Buddhist castelcss society in the Jatakas. The Nikayas 
on their part, though their actual compilation may have been an acti¬ 
vity of post-Buddha centuries, reflect conditions under which the 
Buddha or his immediate successors may have lived and worked. 
And it is too early to expect a change in such a short period. 
Besides they describe society as a whole and not "Buddhist” society. 


(1) Opjcit; p. 31* 





If any influence of the Buddhist theory of castelessncss is to 
be seen and examined it must be judged from the picture of a 
“Buddhist” community who followed the precepts of the Buddha. 
The inscriptions of Samchi and Barhut give us information which 
though scanty is suggestive. Caste is scarcely mentioned in these 
inscriptions and the diversity of names and their significance would 
suggest that the classification of the “Buddhist” societv then was 
based more on occupation than on caste. It must be admitted that 
the evidence is mainly negative but as it is it is significant. The 
Buddhist movement had very little time at its disposal to produce a 
social revolution and the Brahmanic revival under the Sungas must 
have effectively choked up any such reformist tendency. But it 
cannot be denied that the influence of Buddhism must have been 
felt in loosening, though slightly, caste-barriers and especially 
the lot of the Sudra must have been happier then than under 
the Sungas, which point we have dealt with elsewhere in 
this work. 

In conclusion we must observe that we would undoubtedly 
regard the Buddha as a social reformer of prime importance and that 
early Buddhism as a religion unmistakably shows a tendency towards 
liberalism in its social implication. 

T. W. Rhys Davids has admirably summarised the position 
adopted by the Buddha in the social sphere. He states that caste 
as we know of today did not exist in the time of the Buddha but 
was in the making then. In his Order, which was under his direct 
control he dispensed with all distinctions of caste. “Outside the 
Order”, says Rhys Divids, “the Buddha adopted the only course 
open to any man of sense; that is to say, he strove to influence that 
public opinion, on which the observances depend, by a constant 
inculcation of reasonable views.” “If the Buddha’s views had been 
followed,” concludes the learned author, “the caste system of India 
would never have been built up.”' 

Finally the Brahmanical .'ttitbdc towards the Buddhists 
clearly points to their alarm at the social implications of the 
Buddhist movement. They show nothing but hatred towards the 

(ii Dint, of the Buddha, 1. pp. 103-104. 
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Buddhists. This hatred is due to the interaction of several condi¬ 
tions like the Buddha’s repudiation of the authority of the Vedas, 
his descriptions of the Brahmanas which arc full of sarcasm and last 
hut not the least his opposition to the caste-system as the Brahmanas 
u'onld have lila’d to impose upon society and which they did under 
Pusyamitra Sunita. The spurious lines "yatha hi corah sa tatha hi 
Buddha etc. (Ramavana, Ayadhyakaudam, Sarga 109, verse 34) and 
Manu’s exhortations to the king to protect the caste-system 
(Manava Dharmasastra, Vll, 35) clearly indicate the reaction to 
the Buddhist movement in the social sphere. 



IV 

The Brahmana Tinder Sunga Rule 

^ITH the assassination of the last Maurya Brihadratha ended tlie 
conflict between liberalism and reaction. The rule of Pusyamirra 
Sunga signifled the rule of a Brahm; na and the political hegemony 
of the priestly class. The priest vas now, not only the spiritual 
leader but the political leader as well. Pusyamitra, pressed either 
by reasons of political expediency or religious necessity wielded 
the sceptre against the Buddhist monastic organisation, from which 
blow it was practically unable to rest scitate and recoup. The priest 
now became the “ Bhudern ”—god on earth ” and whatever 
liberal benefits the Sudra enjoyed were taken away only to be 
substituted by galling restrictions upon his material and spiritual 
status. 

The 1 .au’s o/M<in« symbolise the spirit of the Sunga age and 
from a perusal of that text we are enablc“d to formulate an idea of 
the relative positions of the Sudra and the Brahmana. 

The position of the priest in Kautilya’s Arth«rsastr<i as 
against the Laws of Manti is both interesting as well as revealing the 
difference in the attitude adopted by the two authors. In his laws 
relating to fines Kautilya does not distinguish between a Brahmana 
and a man belonging to other caste. He does not, for instance, show 
any special favour to a Brahmana in cases of defamation.' A solitary 
rule which docs not accord well with his attitute is relation with 
assault. If a Sudra assaults a Brahmana the part of his body with 
which he did so is cut off. But, this clearly is an interpolation." 
In flne we may conclude that though Kautilya insists on a Brahmana 
being respected for his priestly office and learning but does not give 
any special consideration to him in criminal cases. 

The attitude of Manu is entirely different from Kautilya. 
According to him the Brahmana is above law and is greater than the 
king.^ Killing a Brahmana arul stealing a Brahmana’s gold are deadly 

<1) See Shamasastry, Arlhatastra, p. 236. 

(2) /bJef., p.233, Note2. 

^3) Manava Dharmaxlra, XI, 83. 




sins. A Brahmana may commit any serious crime but the capital 
punishment cannot be inflicted upon him.’ A Brahmana may defame 
a Sudia if he is prepared to pay a hne of 12 panasJ- He is awarded 
lighter punishment even for a serious crime tor which a Sudra may 
lose his life. A Brahmana committing adultery with a Sudra 
woman is only fined."' Even an unlettered Brahmana may assist the 
king in the dispensation of justice but a learned Sudra cannot even 
dream of it.’ A Brahmana’s name, says Manu, should denote some- 
thing auspicious."' A Brahmana finding a hidden treasure trove can 
keep the whole of it while the other castes have to give stated 
parts of it to the king.” Whatever that exists in the world is 
stated to be, according to Manu, the rightful property of the 
Brahmana.' The Brahmana, in short, is the lord of the whole 
creation.’’ 

Regarding a Sudra, as in the case of a Brahmana we find that 
Kautilya is more liberal than Manu. The occupation of a Sudra, 
says Kautilya, ** is the serving of the twice-born, agriculture, cattle- 
breeding, and trade, profession of artizans and court bards.”® He 
also allows the Sudr.'S to serve as soldiers in an army.’" 

The Sudra, according to Manu, can pursue only one occupation 
and that is to serve meekly the other three castes.” He exhorts the 
king to compel a Sudra to serve the twice-born castes.’"- Only under 
conditions of dire necessity can the Sudra maintain himself by 
handicrafts.” The service of Brahmanas alone, states Manu, is declared 
to be an excellent occupation for a Sudra,” The ideal Sudra, in 
Manu’s view, is described as one who " is pure, the servant of his 
betters, gentle in speech and free from pride, and who always seeks 
a refuge with the Brahmanas.”’’ 

(1) /Jbid., VUl, 380. 

(2) /i/et.. Vm, 2t"ft 

(3) /bid.. Vlll. 370. 

(4) Ibid.. VllI, 21. » 

(S> Ibid: n. 31. 

(6) Manama Dliarniataslro, VIIL 37, 38. 

(7) Jbid: 1.100. 

(8) Ibid: I S3. 

(9) Shamaesstry, op.c/t.. p. 7. 

(10) Ibid: p. 401. 

(11) Manova DhaiaasoaUa. I, 91. 

(12) Ibid: Vm. 410. 

(13) Ibid: X 99. 

(14) Ibid: X, 123. 

(15) Manava Dharmasoslro X, 128. 



Manu is much more harsh ro the Sudra in his laws than 
Kautilya. A SuJra, for instance, defaminp; a Brahmana has his 
tongue cut off.' A Sudra committing adultery with a Brahmana 
woman is to he put to death.- He is debarred from offering sacrifice 
and was employed only to do menial jobs like carrying persons in a 
palanquin.' The position of a Sadra under Brahmanism can he 
stated in one sentence as the “ Sudra is untruth; the Sudra is toil.”' 

Coming to the Buddhist attitude we find that the position is 
entirely different. In the Buddhist order there is no distinction; 
Bnhmanas and Sudras both alike are admitted. They “lose caste” 
on becoming Buddhist monks and are treated on an equal footing. 
The Brahmanical law bonks forbid a Sudra from learning. The 
Buddhists, on the other hand, did not exclude the Sudra from any 
kind of learning.The Buddha has publicly declared his positiem 
thus: ” I contend for the purity of all four clssses.”" 

It will have been observed from the references concerning the 
Sudras that Manu’s animosity is specially directed against the Sudra. 
He has nothing but undiluted hatred for a learned Sudra. 

This, according to Jayswal* is due to his hatrc'd for the 
Buddhist. When Buddhism was the ruling faith of the country the 
Sudra had many of his disabilities removed and consequently could 
live a much more happy and free life. He, for instance, could learn 
any trade and practise it, he could read and study, he could become a 
monk. After the downfall of the Mauryas the age of extensive 
liberalism came to an end and the era of priestly domination was 
ushered in. A Brahmana occupied the throne of Magadha. Brahmana 
jealousy and contempt held in check so long were unleashed and 
the result is the Laws of Manic. The Sudra, emancipated under 
Buddhism was again put into the steel frame of the caste-system 
where he has temained up to date. 

(1) Ibld^ V!II, 270. 

12) Ibid., VIII, 366, 874. 

(3) Kan«, History ot Dharmasastra. II. Pt. I, p. 34 

(4) S.fl.£,XLIV,pp. 410-7 446. 

(5) K.V.R. Alyongar, Rojadharma, p. 1S8. 

(6) Ibid., p. 87. 

f7) Manu <ff Yadayava/kya. p. 82. 




CHAPTER II 

SOCIAL LIFE 


gINCE time immemorial the village has been the pivot of Indian 
economic life. The peculiar joint family system, the Ponchayat 
and other indigenous bodies and institutions were evolved so as 
to fit in with the economic structure of the Indian village. The 
Jatakas describe in varying details the conditions obtaining in a 
typical village. The village had fixed foundarics, its own halls and 
an independent internal economy.* The village, in fact, was self- 
sufficient and its very self-sufficiency preserved its integrity from the 
political vicissitudes of the country in general. Wars may be fought, 
conquerors may come and go but the Indian village rested in peace 
not much disturbed by thoughts of rapine or revenge. 

The village in ancient India was such a self-contained unit 
living its independent and undisturbed existence. It was governed 
by a headman who was helped in his duties by a council of the 
village elders.- The headman was paid from certain dues and fines 
raised in the village.® The bulk of the population inhabiting a village 
consisted of peasant proprieters who were the owners of the soil but 
paid dues to the royal treasury.' The village was surrounded by 
forests and grazing grounds which were governed by laws of commu¬ 
nal ownership.® In such forests lived the forest-folk like hunters, 
fowlers, herdsmen, fishermen, root-diggers, snake-charmers and 
gleaners who lived on the produce of the forests.® 

The population was mainly agricultural and rice was the staple 
food.’ In the Arthasastra^ it is stated that the superintendent of 
agriculture had to supervise over the sowing of rice, sesamum, panic 
seeds and other grains. There were two annual crops, one in 

(1) Dutt, Economic History of Anciont India, p. 134. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Ibld.,p.l8 
(4j Ibid; p. 77. 

(5) Ibid, p. 19. 

(6) S. B. XXXV, p. 300. 

(7) Paianjall Mahabhasya 1, p. 44. 

(81 Shsmasatry, Arthosaslra, p, 139. 
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summer and the other in winter. Horticulture was also fairly 
advanced.* 

The fields had compounds of hedites on all sides.” The extent 
of every field was demarcated by boundaries. The owners of the 
farms employed watchmen to cuard their farms against thieves and 
robbers, and drive away cattle which might stray in to the fields and 
destroy the standing crops.-^ The corn after being harvested was 
winnowed and cleaned with sieves* and then stored in granaries.* 

The village, as a rule, had a population of .*500 agricultural 
families according to the Arthcisastm." A considerable space was 
marked off all round the village and a group of villages was guarded 
by a fort.' In the village itself every caste i-ad its accredited head 
(Kwlilca) who, in all probability looked after its interests and repre¬ 
sented it at the village assembly.*' The houses were neatly grouped 
together, marked off by streets and narrow lanes and such groups 
were often inhabited by members of a particular profession or a 
caste.* The houses were fairly high and many storeyd.’* The 
water supply came mainly from the rivers and wells and we arc 
told of dykes being built to dam water to form a tank or a 
cistern." Bridges were built to span the rivers and thus facilitate 
the village traffic.’- Rest houses were provided by the village for 
merchants who happened to pass through them and were overtaken 
by night in their journey." The village also had gardens, tanks, 
cisterns and fountains surrounding temples and other religious estab¬ 
lishments." The villages were generally walled round and gates were 
provided which were attended by sentries.'* The boundaries of a 
village were demarcated clearly by means of some large visible signs”* 


(1) Dutt, opjeii^ p. 91. 

(2) S.B.^.XXV, p,296. 

(3) S. B. £., XPV, p. 296. 

(4) Patanjall Mohabhasya, L p. 8. 

(5j S. B. £., XXV, p. 129. 

(6) Shamatastry, Arthotasira. p. 45- 

(7) /B/ef., p. 45. 

(8) S.B./,XXV,p.89. Note. 

(9) Rh/s Davids, Buddhist India, p. 45. 

(10) Patanjall Mababhasya, 1, pp. 280, 157. 
(Ill S. B £.. XXV, p. 391. 

(12) Ibid., p. 393. 

(13) Abhyankar, op-cit , If, p. 370. 

(14) S. B. E: XXV, pp. 298, 310. 

(15) Ibid., p. 140. 

(16) Shamashas/ry, Arthasasfra, p. 149. 
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and disputes rc^rding thenn were to be settled by the king.' Very 
often the villagers would form themselves into committees for the 
purposes of joint charity and such other .'tetions which demanded the 
attention of the community.- 

The towns were generally the centres of extensive commer' 
cial activities and the headquarters of the king’s area'ofBccis. In 
every town there was a court with a bench of five presided over 
by a president.-* The court building was known as dhtirmasthiyum 
and was surrounded with plants and trees.' The markets in the 
towns provided a scene of busy activity, thronged with merchants 
who would come there to sell their wares. There were eating places 
and liquor houses, and gambling dens strictly supervised over by 
royal officers. •' 

In the rainy season the pious villagers offered shelter and 
other hospitality to the Buddhist monks to enable them to pass 
their Vassa (rain-retreat) in peace, comfort and security. The monks 
on their part looked after the spiritual welfare of the villagers by 
giving them religious instruction and sermons. The monks may 
have looked after the education of the village children and it is 
certain that the monasteries and the Samgharamas became, in course 
of time, centres of education and learning.® 

The occasions of festivity were celebrated by holding samajas 
or gatherings and fairs of social significance and Asoka speaks 
of such gatherings.' The entertainment consisted of music, dancing,, 
wrestling and other gymastic feats like riding elephants and horses, 
lifting a man on one’s shoulder or display of trained animals.® On 
such occasions of social festivity the ladies would deck themselves 
in finery. They would put collyrium in their eyes,® paint their feet 
with red dye and wear anklets and other ornaments.'® At such festi¬ 
vals touring actors would give dramatic performances based on the 

fl) S. B. XXV, p. 2t?8. 

12) Marshall and Fouchar.Monunian's ol Samchl, II, p. 380. 

(3) Jayawal, Afenu <S Yadayavalkya, p. 16. 

(4) fbld^ p. 111. 

(5) MalavIkoffnimUram, Act II. 

(tA Sse Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought, p. 159. 

(7) R.E.l. 

(8) Barba, Borhut, III, p. 67. 

(9) /. I. S. O. A.. VIU, p. 92. 
tlO) Malaylkogaimltram, RctlJ. 




livts and deeds of valour of ancient heroes. Patanjali' speaks of such 
a performance based on the story of the death of Kamsa. Before 
the promulgation of the orders for the suppression of all such festivi¬ 
ties excepting those solely inspired by religious motives by Asoka 
liquor and gambling were a necessary adjunct to such a fair. There 
were, it appears, three kinds of liquors.- The first variety was made 
from molasses, the second from ground rice and the third from 
Madhuru flowers. Kautilya-’ speaks of a superintendent of liquor 
who is to supervise over the sale of liquor "not only in forts and 
country parts, but also in camps.” The liquor shops were situated 
ar an interval of stated distances and it was sold to persons of well- 
known character in small quantities. It was not generally allowed to 
be taken out of the shop. The liquor shop had a flag indicating the 
nature of the shop.* The shops contained many rooms with “beds 
and seats kept apart.” The drinking room was perfumed with 
scents and decorated with garlands of flowers.'* 

Gambling was generally done with dice. The Payusi siittu of 
the EHgha Nikaya tells us of a story of two gamesters. It is indicated 
that the dice were made of some seeds.” Luders says that the dice 
were made from seeds of a tree called Vibhicaka and when the game 
was played they were thrown on a board. Some fell upright and 
others on their sides. Those that fell upright counted." During 
the time of Kautilya” gambling was controlled by a government 
official called the superintendent of gambling who also “supplied 
dice at the rate of Kakani of hire per pair.” From the description 
given by Kautilya it appears that regular gambling houses were 
established for this purpose where water and accomodation was 
provided at fixed rate. These houses were operated under a license 
from the government who charged a cenain percentage per winner. 
Manu distinguishes between inanimate stakes (the game then being 

(1) See Chanda. Indo-Aryan Races, p. 35. where he haa discussed the point 
in detail. 

(2) S. B. E.. XXV. p. 450. 

(3) Shamashastiy. Artkasastra, p. 143. 

(4) Althasalini p. 93. 

(5) Shamashastiy, op-e/f, p. 144. 

(6) Rhys Davids, Dial, of the Buddita, II. 368. 

(7) Ibid„ Note. 

(8) Shamashastry, Arthosastra, p. 241. 
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called ttamblinji) and animate beinjjs used as stakes (betting) which 
may show that both stakes were used.' 

But all this changed with surprising rapidity on Asoka's 
conversion to Buddhism, In his very first edict he laid down: 
“Here no living being must be killed and sacrificed and no lesti- 
val meeting must be held.”- When the sumtijas or festival 
me.''tings were prohibited liquor aud gambling must also have 
liisappcarcd. The Sungas continued the puritanical policy of 
Asoka tor we also find gambling condemned by Manu.^ Manu 
mentions the keeper of a gambling house, among others who 
should be avoided at a Sraddha ceremony,' indicating thereby 
that the profession was under a social stigma. Manu clearly 
remarks, ‘‘Gambling and betting let the king exclude from his 
realm; these two vices cause the destruction of the kingdoms of 
princes. Gambling and betting lead to open theft; the king shall 
always e-sert himself in suppressing both of them.”’’ 

The transitional period from Kautilya to Manu shows the 
growing puritanical spirit influencing social life. The first phase 
was initiated by the religious fervour of Asoka who prohibited 
all common festivities excepting those with a religious significance 
and hence consequently helped in making the social life of the 
people more puritanical. For the second phase the priestly 
revolution sponsered by the Sungas is responsible, Manu 
condemns both gambling as well as drinking. But the two phases 
differ from each other in their attitude towards the status of 
women in society. 

The attitude of the Buddha towards women though not 
very progressive from the modern point of view was liberal in 
relation to the spirit of the times in which he lived. The Buddha 
at first refused to admit women in his organisation but when 
prevailed upon by Ananda conceded the right to them.*’ He 
declares that religion will not last long in which women are 

(1) S. fi. XXV, p. 38a 

(2) fl. E. I: Huilzsch, Insariptiorji of Atoka, p. 2. 

(8) laystral, Manu <5 Yadnyavalkya, p. 1C8. 

Wj S. B. XXV, p. 106, 

(5i lbld„p. 330. 

(© S. B. E. XX, pp. 320.326. 




allowed to enter the homeless state.' Ananda asks the Buddha 
as to how the monks should boha\e towards women. The 
Buddha replies that they should avoid the fair sex as far as 
possible.- A woman, the Angiitruru Nikayti tells us, cannot 
become a Buddha.' A woman is reuarded, by the Buddhists as a 
hindrance on the path of spiritual prouress.' Nevertheless the Buddha 
admitted them into his Samgha and that ga'e them a certain amount 
of spiritual freedom and latitude. It must always be remembered 
that the Buddha’s views were primarily those of a Stinyaitm. 
He looked are at every problem solely from the point of view of 
its bearing on the spiritual life. Hence it is not at all strange on 
his part to give such injunctions to his followers. But all the 
same, when he admitted women into his Samgha they naturally 
acquired a certain recognition of their elevated spiritual status in 
the eyes of society, instances of which we find from the poems 
of the Nuns (Theriguthii). That collection shows that women 
from every walk of life and stratum of society, from a Brahmana’s 
daughter’ to a courtesan”, a merchant’s daughter' to a beggeri 
flocked to the Buddha in search of the highest truth. The 
Buddha advised the wife to be devoted to the husband and look 
after his welfare", to be a Paturaui as is clearly shown by his 
advice to the daughters of Mcndakanntta. Judged from this point 
of view the Buddha’s attitude appears to be liberal considering the 
spirit of the times. 

Maim, like the Buddha, clearly tells the student to avoid a 
woman. He says; " It is the nature of women to seduce men in 
this (world): tor that reason the wise are never unguarded in (the 
company of iemales). For women are able to lead astray in (this) 
world not only a foid, but even a learned man, and (to make) him a 
slave of desire and anger.”'" He further lays it down: “In childhood 
a female must be subject to her father, in youth to her husband, 

(1) S. B. XX, pp. 820-326. 

(2) S. B. XI, p. 91. 

(3) N., I, p. 28. 

(4) /bJd: pp. 1-2. 

(5) T/ii. g.. p- 47. 

(6) Ibid., pp. 50, 055, 072. 

(7) Ibid., p. 76. 
i8) Ibid.. p.A9. 

t9) VImanavatihu.. p. 9. 

(10) S. B. E.. XXV. p. e®. 




when her lord is dead to her sons, a woman most never he 
independent.”' The woman, the Sudra, the dog and the black bird, 
says the Sutapatha Brahmana, are untruth, sin and distress.- The 
previlege of accepting the holy life is not given by Manu to women 
and hence his puritnnism is much more rigourous than that of the 
Buddha. 

The Jainas regarded the women in the same light as tKe 
Buddhists and the Brahmana law maker. ‘‘A houseless'monk,” says 
the UttaradKvawnfl .Sutro- “ should not desire women, he should 
turn away from females” “A Sramana” continues the same authority, 
” in penance should not allow himself to watch the shape, beauty, 
laughter, prattle, gestures and glances of women, nor retain'a recollec¬ 
tion of them in his mind.”' The Sutrakritanga likens woman to a 
poisoned thorn’ while tlie Acarangn Sutra regards them as the 
greatest temptation in this world.® 

Thus on a comparison of the attitudes of the three groups 
namely the Brahmanas, the Jainas and the Buddhists towards 
women we ffnd that the three are similar. It must be remembered 
that it is the attitude of the ascetic who has left his home 
in search ot salvation. Seen in this light the attitude is quite 
undersundable. The ascetic leaves his home in order to sever his 
connections with the world with all its sins and naturally is 
enjoined upon to keep himself away from women. But in the case 
of Lay devotees the Buddha adopted a more liberal attitude and 
put forward the ideal of a Pativrata before his female lay disciples. 
Rhys Davids has very ably stated this position.' ‘‘The position of 
women in India,” he says, “at the time when Buddhism arose, was, 
theoretically, very low. The folk tales are full of stories turning oh 
the wiles of women, and the Hindoo Law-Books seem never tired 
of the theme of her uncleanliness, her weakness, and her wicked¬ 
ness. But, except in matters of property, the bark was, 1 think, 
worse than the lite. Among the people, in the homes of the 
peasantry, philippics of the Brahmin priests were not much regarded, 

(1) Manava Dhermatostra, 'V. H8. 

(2t Satapolha Brahinana, Kanda XIV, ftdhyaya I, 31. 

(3) Vlll, S. B. XLV, p. 35. 

XXXll,/fc/d.. p. 186. 

(5. 1.4,11,/6ld., p. 273. 

(6. 1,4,4. S. fl. £, XXII p.4«. 

(7, The Questions of King Milinda. S.B.B.. XXXV, p. 297, Not* 1. 
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and the women led lives as pleasant as those of their male relations, 
and shared in such mental and physical advantages as their male 
relations enjoyed. The influence of Buddhism must have been felt 
in two directions. In the first place the importance attached to the 
celibate life must have encournged the kind of view taken of 
women among catholics in mediaeval times (the Brahmin view 
being much akin to those that were promulgated by Luthers). On 
the other hand the fact that women were admitted to the Order, and 
that the still higher aim of Arhatship was held to be attainable by 
them, must have helped to encourage a high esteem for women. 
We liave many instances of women who were credited with the 
insight of Arahatship....” 

But whatever liberalising influence was exerted by Buddhism' 
it was smothered by the reappearance of a triumphant reaction 
in the Sunga period." The woman, who had only recently enjoyed 
a free and honourable status was again put back into the kitchen. 
Mann’s Laws are full on references to women, references which arc 
not at all conplimentary. 

The system of polygamy appears to be widely prevalent in this 
period. Suddhodana, the Buddha’s father, had two wives who were 
sisters.^ Asoka had more than two wives besides others who were 
inmates of his palace.^ As a result of this system of polygamy matro- 
nyms were very common, for in order to state the exact relationship 
the name of the mother was referred to. The inscriptions at Barhut 
show many such instances."’ An instance in point would be Gagiputa, 
Gagi being the name of a woman." These matronyms unmistakably 
point to polygamous marriages particularly so in the case of kings 
arrd princes." Chatopadhyaya even suggests that succession among 
the Sungas was not from father to son. The successor of Agnimi- 

(1) “During the Buddhist epoch" says Homer, "vromon came to enjoy _jnore 
equality and greater respect and authority than hitherto accorded them." 1. B. 
Homer, Woman undor Primitive Buddhism, p. 2. 

(2» a. S.B£.. XXV, p. 329. 

(3) Bhagvat. Ihesigaiha. p. 66. 

(4) See chap, on Asoka. 

(5) Barua, Barhut, Book L p. 42. 

(6) Barua & Stnha, Barhut Inscripiior.s. p. 2. 

(7) Barua "Messaoe from the Votive Tabels at Barhut", Proceedings and Traasaa- 
tioDS of the 3rd Oriental Conference (1914) at Madras, p. 252. But the author 
is more inclined to see in it a "matriarchal survival. Vide. The author s paper 
on "Matriar^al Survivals in Buddhist Literature, published in the Buddha 
Du to. 1, 1, pp. 4-11. 
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tra, he says, was not his son. The gocra also was matrilineal. 
Matronyms are used in royal and princely records but the father’s 
gotra is not mentioned. The succession, Chatopadhyaya contends, 
was through females, the actual rulers being males. The succession 
was from mother’s brother to sister’s son.* The hypothesis though 
interesting needs further conhmiation. 

The Munu Sinriti permits more wives than one and has laid 
down an order in which wives Ifom the different castes are to be 
married. A Sudra can marry only from the Sudra caste; a Vaisya, a 
Vaisya and a Sudra, a Kslratriya a Kshatriya, Vaisya and a Sudra 
and a Brahmana one from his own caste and three from the three 
lower castes.* 

Another characteristic of this age is the inclusion of foreign 
tribes like the Sakas and Yavanas and Abhiras into the folds of 
Hindu society. From the Garuda Dhawja inscription of Besnagar it is 
clear that many Bactrians accepted the Vaisnava faith and were con' 
sequently absorbed into Indian society. There appears to be some 
divergence of opinion regarding their status in Indian society. 
Patanjail regards the Sakas and Yavanas as Sudras.-* Bhandarkar* 
thinks them as not excluded from Aryavarta. They were considered 
to be Sudras, thus not only Aryanised but also Brahmanised and that 
they were entitled to perform a sacrifice and could interdine with 
the twice-bom castes.** But if they were regarded as Sudras it is not 
possible that they were allowed to interdine with the other twice- 
born castes. Similarly it is not quite certain whether the Abhiras 
formed a subcaste within the Sudra caste.** Thus in this period an 
attempt was made to absorb the various foreign tribes into the 
Aryan fold cither by forming them into a separate caste or by 
including them into the Sudra class. 

In the Sunga age the priests as a caste occupied a pre¬ 
dominant position. His duties were to worship the sacred fire, 

(1) See23, p. 546-547. 

(2) XXV, p. 77. 

(3) lartwal, Manu & Yadnyavalkyo, p. 29. 

(4) J.C.. I, p. 276. 

(5) Ibid., 

(6) BuUetlo of the Deccan CoHege Research Institute, II. p. 138. 



officiate at sacrifices and study the snered books.’ Mnuadha was no 
longer regarded as z land prohibited to the Brahmanas for the 
purposes of migration and settlement and the process of racial 
synthesis inaugerated by the Buddhist mosement was completed 
and stratified due to the influence of the caste-theory cf the 
Braht.tana Law Books.- 


ill Jayswal, op-ciL p. 19. 

(2) Chanda, Indo-Aryan Hacea, p. 40. 



CHAPTER 111 

DRESS AND JEWELRY 


the last chapter we attempted to present a general outline of 
the life of the people living in the age under review. Now an 
effort will be made to give a few more details regarding the dress 
and jewelry prevalent at that time. 

“The garment,” says the Satapatha Brahmana^ "is man’s 
outward appearance.” And it is in the nature of human beings to 
make this “ outward appearance ” as presentable, if not attractive, 
as possible. The ancient Indian was no exception to this rule. 
Though he did not have any pretensions to a magnificent wardrobe 
still he did indulge in a little finery on special occasions. Generally 
the dress consisted of “two oblong pieces of cloth, one wound 
round the loins from the waist below and the other negligently or 
carefully wrapped round the upper part of the body.'-” Arrian while 
describing the dress worn by Indians says, “ They wear an under, 
garment of cotton which reaches below the knee halfway down to 
the ankles, and also an upper garment which they throw partly over 
their shoulders, and partly twist in folds round their hcad.”'^ The 
Sikiiyas also speak of a white robe covering the upper part of 
the body.* 

Indeed, the customary phrase to describe a householder, in the 
Kiktiyas, is “white robed igihi odatavasano)/’ The colour “white” 
hero may have been used in contradistinction with the yellow garb 
of the ascetic. The layman’s dress, thus, generally consisted of 
three parts, antarocusaka or loin cloth, ntcarasanga or a mantle for 
covering the upper part of the body and usnisa or turban.* The 
Barhut carvings generally show male figures dressed in a sort of a 
dhotie reaching just below the knees' with an upper robe thrown 

(1) Kanda Xlll. Adhyaya IV, Brahmana. II, S.B.E. XLIV, p. 353. 

(2l See C V.Vajdya, Epic India, p. 140. 

(3‘ Mcrlndle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 219. 
(4 Rhys Davids. Dial, ol the Buddha, I, p. 86. 

(51 Rhys Etavids, Dial, o! the Buddha, III, p. 111. 

(0» Motlchindra, "Indian Costume from the earliest time etc.” In Bharativa Vidyo, 
I. p. 43. ■ 

(7 Barua, Barhut. Ill, PI. XXII. 170. 



over the shoulders.* In the case of female fi}{ures this dhotie 
reaches down to the ankles.- These dhoties were secured round the 
waist with a girdle tied in a slipknot in front,^ hclow the navel,' 
either with the free ends floating down one side or with 
the two ends on two sides, right and left.”' According to C. V. 
Vaidya tailoring was introduced into India after the Greek conquest.® 
Tunics, which might have resem’bled the modem kurta were also 
worn by both men and women" A typical householder of the 
Nikayas is described as in “ full attire of long tunic and long cloak, 
with umbrella and sandals.’"* The Mahagosinga Sutta thus describes 
the wardrobe of a king or a noble man: he has a clothe’s ches 
filled with clothes of diverse colours. He wears one set of clothes 
in the morning, another in the afternoon and a third in the evening.* 
The tunic is worn only by attendants in the sculptures at Amaravati.'n 
Such a tunic worn by grooms, attendants and guards is suggestive of 
Roman style. The same sculptures as also those at Samchi show 
both men and women wearing striped drawers." 

The head in the case of males was covered by a turban with 
a crest in the centre or two bulge-like crests on either side of the 
centre.*'•* The turban at Amravati is slightly different. It is described 
as a “large inelegant turban with stout centralT shaped ornament.’*''' 
In the case of female figures in the sculptures at Barhut the heads arc 
always shown covered with veils with ornamental borders." 

Robes and dresses of diverse colours are frequently referred 
to in the Nikayas and the colours most constantly mentioned are 
dark, bright, blue, yellow, read and brown.*"' The Mallas, we are 
told in the Xiahaparinibbami Sutta, brought "a cloth of gold 


il) /bid., PI. XXX. 

(2i /bid-. PI. XXII, 170. 

(31 Marshall & Fouchar Tba Monumanta of- SaiBchJ, III, p. 109. 

(4) Bania. op. clf., Ill, FI. IX. 

(5) /bid-PI. XXX. 23. 

(6) Epic India., p. 141. 

(7( Motichandra, oc. oil., p. 43. 

(8) Rhys Davids, Dial, of the Buddha. Ill, p- 111. 

(9i ChalmsTs, Further Dial, of the Buddha, I, p. 175. 

(10) Sivaramomurll, Amaravatl Sculptures In the Madras Governmen: Museum. 
Bullaliano! ths Madras Govl. Museum, p. 119. 

(11) /bid., p. 34. 

(12) Barua, op. ciU III, Pis XXI. XXXI. 

(13) Sivaramamurtht, op. oil., p. 38. 

(14; Motichandra, op. ait., pp. 50-52. 

<15) Rhys Davids, Dial, of the Buddha, II, p. 356. 



burnished and ready for wear” and Rave it to Ananda for covering 
the Buddha’s body.' Megasthenes says that the robes of rich Indians 
“arc worked in gold, and ornamented with precious stones, and 
they wear also flowered garments made of the finest muslin.’’® 

Cotton was gcncraliy used for the manufacture of cloth but 
cloathcs of wool and silk are also mentioned frequently. Kautilya 
mentions “fibrous cloths, rain.cnts, silk cloths, woolen cloths and 
cotton fabrics.’’-* The silks of Benares were famed to be the best 
in India and kings and noble men always used them for their apparel.' 
The silk'worm industry was quite in a flourishing condition and 
Buddhaghosa describes to us how the cocoons were used for obtain^ 
ing silk.-'* These garments were tastefully emb.'-oidcred with gold 
borders and designs were worked out on them with remarkably 
subtlety." 

The hair and its care offered quite a source of proud attention 
to the householder. King Milinda asks Nagasena as to why a recluse 
should cut ofl his hear and beard. Nagasena replies: “A recluse 
shaves off his hair and beard on the recognition of sixteen impedi- 
ments to the higher life. And what are those sixteen? The 
impediments of ornamenting it, and decking it out, of putting 
oil upon it, of shampooing it, of placing garlands round it, of 
using scents and unguents, and myrabolan seeds and dyes and 

ribbons and combs.In the case of ladies the hair 

was either plaited or “ otherwise dressed and allowed to flow 
down almost to the hips, with jewelled strips running all along above 

it.Curly hair was regarded as the most beautiful.* The 

liair was was arranged in many beautiful ways. " Kesapnsa is a 
specially charming mode of arranging the hair in the form of a loop. 
Sometimes it is bound with the loop close to the head ; sometimes 


(1) p. • 45. 

(2) Mcrrindle, op. c//., p. 70. 

(3) Shamssstry, Arthaaasira, p. 1317. 

(4) Chalmers, Further Dial, of the Buddha. I, p. 155. 

(5) See p. Maung, The Path o/ Purity, 11, p, 288. 

(6) Ibtd., p. 326. 

Cn Mil. P, 1,23: S£.£.. PXXV, p. Is}. 

(8) Slverameraurtht, op. cif., p. 106. 

W) ;af.V.p.l05. 





it is a loose knot with the loop lower Jown; often the ke.sapcija is 
decked with dower wreaths.”' 

We arc also told of bath powder mixed with water and made 
into a paste for use at the time of bathinjj. Vatsyayana jiives a 
detailed description of the toilet articles used by a Various 

scents and frajirant substances arc mentioned from wh>ch we yet an 
idea of the richness and variety of a luiijuraku’s toilet.- Garlands of 
flowers were worn round the neck and the hair on festive occasions, 
and the face was decorated with sandicwood and vcrmillion paste 
markings. 

The footware consisted of leather sandals either plain or 
ornamented. They wcre.tlso made from boar-skin or wood or grass, 
(either mungu or hahhuju) leaves of date palm, or of wixrd.-' Shoes 
covering the upper part of the foot ani high boots (especially after 
the Greek invasion) were also in vogue.' 

But it is in the matter of jewelry and ornaments that the 
greatest diversity and the highest oppulencc for which ancient India 
was well known to all the then civilised countries of the world, can 
be seen. 

The sculptures from Barhut, Samchi and Amravati and the 
painting from Ajanta caves (esp. No. X) can verily be called the 
treasure house of information regarding jewelry in \ogue in 
“Buddhist” India. In the following pages an attempt is made to 
describe a few varieties of ornaments seen in these sculptures and 
paintings. 

It is best to begin with the head tor it is rightly called the 
“Uttamangti” The hair was decorated with frings of pearls or 
other beads depending upon the status of the person. The dressed 
up hair ended in tassels which were sometimes decorated with gold 
caps studded with pearls and gems.-' I’rnm the fringes ^of pearls 
worn over the hair hung a pendant touching the centre of the fore¬ 
head. Many varieties of such pendants arc known from Barhut. 

(1) Slvaramdraurthi, op. c//., p. 106. 

(2) Chakladar, Social Life ia Ardent India, p. 156. 

(3i Burlingame. Buddhist Legends, III, p. 14B. 

(4) Marshall & Foucher, Monuments 9 / Sanchi, III. p. 197. 

(5) Sivaramamurthi, Amaravali Sculptures etc. p. 106. 
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From the cars hunj; car rings. Arrian says that ‘‘the Indians 

were also car rings of ivory.”• But ear rings made of gold and 

set with precious stone were also used.' Three varieties ol earrings 
are known to us from Barhut. They arc as follows: 

Var. 1 - A single solid ring without any carving or orna- 
mentation.* 

Var. 11- It has a tapering shape with a cluster of three rings.^ 
Var. Ill- It is shaped like a leaf, probably the pipal leaf.* 
Barhut shows more than half a dozen varieties of necklaces. 
Var. 1 - Seven rows of beads with rectangular clasps at ends." 

Var. 11-This is longer than Var. 1 and reachers the hollow 
between the brests. It has six strands or rows with 
rectangular slabs or blocks approximately in the 
centre on right and left.* 

Var. Ill- Six strands or rows with six rectangular slabs or 
blocks in the middle." 

Var. IV- is the least complicated consisting of a single hand 
with floral designs on it worn close to the neck.® 
Var. V - is practically the same as Var. I but has only three 
rows instead of seven as in I.'* 

Var. VI- has two rows of beads with the second row heading 
t three rectangular pendants in the centre." 

The necklaces at Samchi are generalU of the same pattern as 
Barhut. One variety, may, however, be observed here. It has three 
pendant charms, two in the from of Nandipados.** 

(1) Mccrindle, op. o//., p. 220. ■ . f.i ■ 

(2) Burllnq«me, Buddbltt Log«nds, 1, p. 159. 

(3) Baiua, op. oU., Ill, PI. VII. 

(4) Ibid.. PI. XXI. 

(5) PI. XXXI, 25. 

(tS) file/., XI. VII. 

(7) lbld.,?l.Vll 

(8) PI. IX 

(9) /jb/d.,PlXXV 

(10) Ibid.. PI. XXXVl, 24 

(11) «>;</.. PI. XXX. 

tl2) Msrshall & Foucher, The MoBvmenl\ ol Samchi., Ill, pl. 74. 
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Three varieties of armlets can be seen from Barluit. 

Var. 1 - is a simple ban}>lc like ornament with bead design in 
the centre running' round the entire circumference.* 

Var. II- has a slightly different design. Ir may convinicmly 
be described as the “arrow-head” desiyn.- 
Var. Ill—is highly ornamental. The base has the bead-ilesign 
in the centre and is surmounted by a leaf like 
design.'* 

The female figures, both at Barhut and Samchi lavishly sport 
bangles in their hands. Some of the figures have si\ in each hand 
and others seven.' The designs are fairly simple showing a bead-like 
structure or a structure made up of rectangular blocks or slabs. 

Across the waist-line hung girdles of diverse designs and 
breadh. One variety shows three rows of beads strung together ' and 
another has seven." 

Wearing rings on fingers, it appears, was a common practice. 
Two, it seems, was the smallest number of such rings worn.* Rings 
adorned all the four fingers* and in some cases the thumb also 
sported a ring.* 

An ornament which can either be described as a “suspender” 
or a “cross-necklace” is much in evidence at Barhut. It consists of 
a single strand of beads crossed in the centre and going round the 
neck with the ends either attached to the girdle or hanging loose on 
both sides. The place where the strands is crossed is covered by a 
medallion cither plain or with floral designs.'" 

Wearing anklets, cither simple in design or ornamented also 
seems to have been a common practice in those days. We have 

(1) Bsnia, op. c//.. PI. VU 

(2) PI. XXXI. 

(3) PI. VU. 

14) /i>/d., PI*. XXXI & VU 
5) /hie/., PI. XIV. 

(6) /bJd^PlVn. 

•7) Burlin^ama, Buddhist Legends, HI. p. 333. 

(8) Barua, opjolt., P!. XXXI. 

(9) /Bid.. PI. XL. 
flO) Ibid: PI. IX. 
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figures from Bnrhuc wearing one anklet in each lejj,' slender in shape 
and design or one hi]! anklet simple and solid in dcsi^tn.- Com¬ 
binations of such anklets numberinj’ upto seven were also not 
uncommon.^ 

These ornaments were ucnerally made of j;old or silver which 
was used as the base over which delicate designs set with precious 
stones were carved. Beryl, crystal' sapphire, cat’s eye, flaxgem, 
acacia gem, topaz and ruby were some of the gems frequently used 
by persons of high station,''* while persons of humble means used 
copper and zinc as showd by finds of copper and zinc bangles and 
rings from Samchi and Sarnath.® 

Thus on a general summing up the picture of the times indi¬ 
cates an oppulent and highly developed economic life with a high 
state of culture and consequently an elegant social life. 


(1) /i/rf., PI. VII. 

(21 /Jb/c/., PI. IX. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4' Rhys Davids. Dio!, of the Buddha, 11, p. 201. 

»S) S.B.£., XXXV. p. 177. 

(6) Sea Catalogue oi the Museum ol Archaeology at Samath. p. SI. 



CHAPTER IV 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


^HE pivot of economic life in India has always been agriculture. 

In the period under review agriculture played a very important 
role in the economic life of the people. The bulk of the king’s 
■revenue came from ta.tes on land and its produce. But the other pro¬ 
fessions were also in a flourishing condition and supplemented the 
agraraian produce. The fields had fixed boundaries and grew two 
crops a years.’ After paying the royal taxes the husbandman was 
at liberty to sell the surplus produce. The grain would be carted, 
led in a caravan to a marketing town and sold in markets. Trade 
and commerce were in a very flourishing condition. The Jatakas 
contain many references to trading vessels sailing to the Near East 
and Java and Ceylon.- These traders formed their own guilds.- 
The guilds had their own laws and even the king had no power to 
interfere with them.-* Trade disputes were often settled by such 
guilds and corporations and the royal authorities were obliged by 
custom to respect them.’ The Alderman, whose office was often 
hereditory was the leader of such guilds.'^ The guilds were con¬ 
stitutionally recognised and were represented at the court by their 
leaders.® An inscription from Nasik" gives a vivid description of 
the working of a guild. The guilds possessed executive as well as 
judicial authority and they looked after the interts of the members.” 

The price of mercantile goods was fixed by the government'-' 
and all commercial transactions were under the constant supervision 
of a superintendent of commerce.’" The superintendent was 
specially instructed to show favour to' those who imported foreign 

(1) S.B.£., XXV. p. 298. 

l2y'MaiumdaT, Corporate Li/o in A/iclerit/nd/a, p. 17. 

(3) /hlcf.. p. 260. 

(4) /BiV.. p. 293- 
IS) Ibid., p. 22. 

(6) Ibid., p. 24. ■ , . 

(7) £./., VIII. pp. 82.86. ■ . .. 1 

(81 Majumdar, op.cit., p. 26. ' 

(9) S.B.£., XXV. p. 324. • • . ' ; 

(10) Shamasaatry, Artkasastra. p. 114. ... 
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merchandise and foreigners importing articles of trade were given 
special considerations.' 

From Kautilya’s references to foreign trade it is apparent that 
seaborne and bnd'bomc trade with foreign countries was in a 
very flourishing condition. The Baveru Jaiaka tells us about 
Indian merchants sailing to Babylon and doing good bussincss 
there. The Milindu Panha refers to ship-owners who become 
wealthy by constantly levying frciglu in some sea-port towns.- 
Nagasena in a reply to king Milinda speaks of ships going to Tak- 
kola. China, Spvira, Surat, Alexandria, the Koromondel coast and 
Further India.® The Niddesa, a commentary on the Sutta Nipatu, 
gives a list of ports and towns visited by traders in pursuit of wealth. 
The list includes places like Gumba, Takkola, Takkasila, Kalamukha, 
Maranapara, Vesunga, Verapatha, Java, Tamali, Vanga, Elavaddana, 
Suvannakuta, Suvannahhumi, Tambapanni, Suppara, Bharukaccha, 
Surattha, Anganeka, Ganga, Paramaganga, Yona, Paramyona, 
Allasanda, Mahakantara, Janmapacha, Ajapacha, Mendapatha, 
Sambupatha, Chattapatha, Vam.sapatha, Sakunapatha, Musakapatha, 
Daripatha, and Vettadhara.' Some of these places can be easily 
identified. Alasandu, for instance is Alexandria, Takkasila is 
Takshashila, Bharukaccha is modem Broach. An idea of the 
comprehensive and extensive trade carried on by Indian traders can 
easily be formed from a perusal of this list. 

Not much information is forthcoming regarding the 
merchandise carried and sold by these traders. Places like Benares 
and Mathura were famous for silks ’, and it is natural that these were 
included in the articles of inland and foreign trade. Seasmum oil 
was another such item." We also read of vessels made of copper, 
silver and gold sold in the markets.' Nepal blankets were a special 
favourite with inland traders and widely sought for." Production 
and sale of hides and skins of deer, goats, hemp, flax and wool yam 
were also widely practised.* A varied find of glass seals indicates a 

(1) /bid., p. 115. 

(2) SA£., XXXVI, p. 269. 

(3) XXXVI, p. 269. 
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flourishing glass industry' and the MalavikuKuinurrcim tells us of 
glsss banglass worn by court ladies.* Gems and precious stones 
were also carried and sold by merchants to royal courts and wealthy 
people.' Sugar in some form and >ts commercial production see/ns 
to be known during this period.' 

Ornaments of gold inlaid with precious stones were much 
sought after by the wealthier section of the population.' Kautilya" 
speaks of a supervisor for the sale of jewclery. He has laid down 
elaborate rules for the testing of gold and precious stones from 
which it seems the manulacturc and sale of precious ctrnaments had 
a long tradition behind them.’ 

The means of transport on the land was the the siikutu or the 
bullock.cart.’* Some merchants would join together form a caravan 
and travesc the deserts and forests on their routes.® These forests 
wc.'c highly dangerous and it was necessary for the sake of safety to 
form a large group. Travelling in the desert was generally done 
after sunset and during the day the caravan rested after posting 
guards all around. Navigation in the desert was done with the 
help of the stars and a specialist in this art always accompanied 
such a caravan. 

The ships sailed the high seas carrying with them articles of 
trade to foreign shores. The Jatakas tell us of navigation on high 
seas and it is indicated that there was a very flourishing ship*building 
industry and large mercantile marines were built up."* Kautilya 
knows of an ofllcial known as the Superintendent of Ships." This 
officer examined “the accounts relating to navigation, not only on 
on oceans and mouths of rivers but also on lakes, natural or 

artifleid.” Tolls were levied at ports on merchandise and 

passengers sailing on such ships had to pay sailing fees.'* 
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Ships and sailors are a marter of common reference in the 
Pali books and the Brahmanical writings prior to Manu. The volu¬ 
minous trade carried over the high seas by Indian traders slackened 
due to diverse reasons till it was reduced to a dribble and finally in 
Manu’s time voyage by sea was condemned and looked down upon.’ 
Manu instructs a householder not to entertain one “who undertakes 
voy^es by sea” at a Sraddha ceremony. It is difficult to understand 
tUs, change in the attitude towards sailors. 

•The medium of exchange was the ancient Kurshnjxnui a square 
copp.;r coin.- These Knrsha|>aiias were generally uninscribed and 
marked with punches belonging to those who issued them. Silver 
coins are mentioned in the Arthasastrn' the manufacture of which 
is the concern of the superintendent of mint. These silver coins 
contained four parts of copper and one sixeenth part of any one of 
the metals, tikshna, trapa, siui, and anjetna. These coins were in 
four denominations namely pana, half a pane, a quarter and one- 
eighth. All these coins were uninscribed and coins with royal 
names were introduced in Magadha and Madhyadesa only under 
the Sungas.* 

The Magadhas had a long tradition of having trade as their 
main business in life. The Jatakas and the Nikayas give us a picture 
of flourishing economic conditions in Magadha. The ArthasasCra 
shows the peak of Mauryan prosperity which was mainly due to the 
glorious empire of the Mauryas. The Mohobhusya of Patanjali, a 
prclduct of Sungan times refers to Pataliputra and Saketa as termini 
of an important trade route suggesting thereby that inland trade was 
in a prosperous condition.’’ The inscriptions of Samchi refer many 
a time to merchants (vuiiija)" which fact goes to show that the 
business community at that time formed an important part of the 
population. But Murut Smiriti shows a complete reversal of these 
conditions. The serverc condemnation by Manu of voyage by sea is 
an important indication. 

It would not be uninteresting to inquire into the reasons 

whic h led to the fo^ulatjon of such ^ attitude. We juve shown 
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(53 Mahabkaaya, I, p. 44. 
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elsewhere that the entire attitude of Manu is permeated by. a hatfod 
of the Byddhist^. The Buddhist movement, we saw earlier,. 
boliscd a Kshatriya Brahmana struggle, and a revolt against,, ;the 
castC'System and Vedic ritualism. Manu, on the other hand, reptesenis 
the reinst xntment of a triumphant and militant Brahmanism. Some 
of' the foremost disciples of the Buddha were ’merchants like 
Aiiathapindika and men' who had an Humble origin ji’ke. Jjjfsia*. 
Buddhism in its stride unleashed a liberalising and catholic influence 
while the Mnnw Sinriti in its pages shows a spirit akin to pythy»dpx 
extremism.' It' is no wonder, then, that as castes came to rule'tlv^ 
social life of the people the trades and pursuits followed by. the lower 
classes lost their importance from the official standpoint. Tite 
injunction against sea-voyajte*! is to be read in this light. The. insular 
spirit of Manu would not permit him to regard sca-yoyage and 
sea-borne trade favourably. A comparison between the je^Qpom.tc 
dicta in the Arthd.sastra and Manu easily reveals the difference., l^a^u 
represents a complete reversal of the Arthasastru doctrines.* , ■ ^ « 

But in the period under review the economic conditions of 
Magadha were properous and flourishing. Trade was carried on 
with distant cities like Patitthana- and Mahissati.^ The inscriptions 
of Barhut and Samchi mention flourishing cities like 'Vidisa.'MatHunV’ 
and Ujjcni.* ' .* * ’ 

The same prosperous economic conditions arc reflected by 
the diverse trades and professions. • ' • 

One of the most important professions was that of ari artiianl 
This was hereditory and had a highly developed guild organikitidn.* 
One of the Samchi inscriptions refers to a KainilcU'an artizan, 'wHo 
may be a worker in stone or a smith." The guild of artizans, had a 
foreman who settled all their disputes and represented thepr.at the 
royal court.® . . . . . 

. .Manu refers to a number of professions which are regarded 
as low. They include breeding of sporting dogs, falconers, agri- 
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culture, shepherds, keepers of buffaloes, carriers of dead bodies, 
black'smlths, bird-catchers, Rold-smiths, basket-makers, dealers in 
weapons, washermen, barbers, trainers of elephants, oxen, horses, 
camels etc.’ 

Since ancient times the soldier in India was a professional 
fighter in the pay of the king. The Samanvaphala Sutta of the 
Digfta Nikaya mentions various professions associated with the army 
such as horsemen, charioteers, archers, standard bearers, camp 
marshalls, camp followers, military scouts etc.- A Samchi inscription'' 
refers to a donation from an aswariko a trooper indicating the 
profession of the donor. Kautilya distinguishes between hereditory 
troops, hired troops and corporation of soldiers. From the discus¬ 
sion which follows on these armies it appears that during Kautilya’s 
days recruitment to the army was not restricted to any one caste 
and a Brahmana, a Kshatriya or Vaisya or Sudra could become a 
soldier if he so chose.^ The army consisted of four corps, cavalry, 
elephants, chariots and infantry.* 

A profession associated with the army was that of a maker 
of bows and arrows.® The profession of a worker in bamboo* was 
considered to be very low and only those who came from the lower 
stratum of population followed it. Similar was the case with 
workers in leather.® 

The professions of cowherds and hunters were associated 
more with agriculture than with commerce and trade. The hunters 
generally lived in forests, laid traps and caught wild game.® These 
hunters generally belonged to the aboriginal forest tribes. 

The farmers usually employed herdsman who looked after 
theit cattle and took them out to graze and water. These cow herds 
were paid wages by their employers and were held responsible for 
the safety of the cattle.*® They grazed the cattle in the pastures 
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which were often communal, during day time and returned them to 
the owner at night.^ 

A profession which came in to vogue only after the extensive 
spread of Buddhism was that of cloak'Seller." The lay'dcvotees 
generally considered it a work of high merit to equip the monks with 
a pair of robe» and other requisites after Vdssa. These cloak'sellers 
undertook the work of preparing robes for the monks on payment 
from rich donors. 

The Bankers (Setthi) played an important part in the 
commercial life of the community.-"* Generally they themselves carried 
on some trade and in addition lent money to needy people on an 
interest basis. Kautilya lays down an interest of a Puna and a 
quarter per month as just and refers to various rates of interest 
allowed traditionally to commercial magnates, foresters aiul sea' 
traders.* He also prescribed various punishments for those charging 
hcaviour interests. Manu allows 15 pec cent interest.* 

The artists, though they held an important position in the 
hierarchy of professions were regarded as low in the social scale. 
Prominent among the artistic professions are those of a sculptor** 
and an actor.* Manu disallows actors to serve as witnesses in a 
court of law.* This low status was accorded to them due to the 
puritanical attitude of Manu for from the inscriptions of Barhut and 
Samchi no such stigma seems to be attached to these professions. 
The sculptures at Barhut show many scenes of singing, dancing and 
actors playing on musical instruments.” It is highly probable that the 
actors had their professional guilds.** Such artists usually had 
royal patronage and we learn from Malavikagnimitrarnthat Agnimitra 
had a hall of pictures and a hall of music.*' 
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Numerpus. Jataka stprks> tcU U8-about: weavers and their work<' 
They had their own quarters in a specific part of the. town.* .They; 
received threa4 from the customers and wove cloth for them." 

.•.\,.Thc. othet. professions reRarded aS “low” by the Brahmana- 
law'makevs. were those of'a'barber,^ a'bath-attcndenlVa washer-' 
man land a dyer."* ci «* . 

. .4 • " ». .• > * 

During the times of Samchi and Barhut the work of a scribe 

had become a profession.** Scribes were also employed ?t the royal 

court and we have an incription'at Samchi tcllihg'us pf the gift 

ofa*rail-pilliar by'a roy^l scribe’.’’ ’ . . . - •' 

Work, in iyory was a yery important t^ade.^. These, workers,, 
like tlye w«|avere, lived in their own settlements and carried ,on their, 
trade there.** Similar was the case with potters.^ •. , 


• ••'. No picture df the economic conditions of ancient Irtdia’wbiilif 
be comple without a reference to the slaves and others who worked" 
on. .hire.. The latter, it must be. mentioned, were free men, for a 
clear difference ..is maintained between dasas and bhatakas, slaves 
and hired pven, in the inscriptions of Asoka.*® The “bhatakas” were 
labourers hired on a contract and were. compelled to serve for the" 
term pnentioned in the • contract.** An employer who dismissed a' 
workman before the expiry .of his contract had to pay him his 
entire wages.*** . • t - 


The institution of slavery was probably a relic of ’Vedic" times 
The Vedic Aryans turned their war captives into slaves as thdy were 
too numerous to be killed’and also they proved useful’in the from' 
of cheap - labour. •Slaves are defined as those who are born at the 
masters’s house, received as gifts, maintained during a genetal famine,* 
pledged by rightful owners, captives or those obtained by wages 
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(betting).’ The sl.ives had to do “ impure ’’ work such as sweeping, 
shampooing etc.* They had no proprietory rights' and could be sold 
by their rightful owners. An owner could emancipate his slave if 
he so desired and the act of emancipation was done by taking a jar 
filled with water from a slave’s shoulder and smashing it.’ .■Xn 
indigent man could pay olf his debts by working as a slave and was 
thus treated as such for the stipulated period.’’ An apostate from 
religious mendicancy was promptly made the king’s slave.” 

But slavery in India, as compared with the ancient 
Roman type was of a very mild form and founded on an 
entirely different basis. ** The chief economic feature of Indian 
slavery” observes Raiiga.swamy,* “is that the slaw is treated as a 
member of the family, is entitled to the inviolability of his person 
and cannot be set to do menial and degniding w'ork.’’ The slave, 
again, was able to purchase back his freedom and the Buddha, 
befitting his role of a social reformer prohibited his monks from 
having slaves.” Slavery in India depended more on financial liabilities 
of the slave than racial contempt on the part of the owner and the 
mild form of slavery in India could easily be judged by Megasthencs’ 
ignorance of this institution. 
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PART IV 

BUDDHIST ART. 





CHAPTER I 


BUDDHIST ART AND THE LAITY 

history of Buddhist art,” accordinj' to Vogel'“ docs not 
really commence until the reign of the great Asoka, circu 250 
B.C. two centuries and a quarter after Buddha’s nirvana.” As the 
preeminent Buddhist emperor of India Asoka zealously made efforts 
to piopogate the Buddhist creed for which purpose he built various 
'stamhhas or lats which may be regarded as the earliest hisforical 
specimens of Indian art. Under the royal support of Asoka 
Buddhist art received a forceful fillip and the glorious tradition of 
Buddhist art initiated by him continued upto the times of Ajanta. 
But it docs not mean that Buddhist or Indian art and architheture 
originated in the reign of Asoka, for considering the highly developed 
style and polish imparted to Mauryan pillars it is possible to ascribe 
a long tradition to Indian architecture and culture. What the 
Mauryan era signified is the substitution of stone for wood which 
was the common material used before for building purposes. Wood 
being highly susceptible to the vagaries of the Indian climate no 
specimens of the pre-Mauryan art worth their name have come down 
to us and the history of art in Pre-Mauryan India remains, in the 
words of Foucher, ” philologically a blank page, archacologically 
an empty show-case. 

Buddhist art received its incentive from a king like Asoka but 
essentially it ownes its origin to the enthusiasm and efforts of the 
Buddhist laity. Buddhist art in fundamentally the art of the people. 
It reflects the ideas and ideals, ambitions, joys and fears of the 
Buddhist layman. Though essentially religious in character and all 
•ancient Indian art is, it it, is neverthelers comprehensive in 
its scope. Early Indian art is always “utilitarian” irl conception for 
the ancient Indian never believed in art for art’s sake and works of art 
In India have always been‘produced in response to a specific demand 
and that demand was a transfiguration in stone of a sublime religious 
urge." Thus ^ddhist art, being an art proi^ccd for a people newly 

(1) Vogel, Buddhist Art, p. 16. 
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conscious of their distinct identity shows us the vibrant life which 
the people lived in all its vividness. 

The bcRinninas ot Buddhist art may, than, be sought in the 
times when the laity were united with Samgha of the four-quarters 
with a singleness of purpose and Itarmonious understanding. Accord¬ 
ing to Fouchcr Buddhist art found its origin in the custom of the 
devotees goiiig on pilgrimages to the holy places of Buddhism. Human 
nature, he argues, is such that visitors when on visits to places of 
interest always persist in bringing back mementoes from such 
places of interest.* And when such places arc invested with religious 
significance the need for mementoes is more urgently felt. Thus the 
Buddhist lay-devotees visiting Sarnath or the Lumbini forest must 
naturally have wished to bring back from there such emblems as 
would constantly remind them of their visits and the keep afresh 
the memory of the Master. 

But apart from thesi commemorative tablets there must have 
been in existence buildings and viluiras which were built with a 
different end in view. We are told of Anathapindika building the 
Jetsvana vihara for the Buddha of which scene a carving is found 
on the railings of Barhut.- Anathapindika, we are told, on going to 
Savathi thought of erecting a building where the Buddha could com¬ 
fortably stay in peace and quietitude. He approached the prince Jeta 
in this connection and bargained for the purchase of his garden. 
The prince stipulated that Anathapindika could have the garden if 
he paid in exchange as many pieces of coins as would cover the 
entire plot. This being done Anathapindika built “ dwelling rooms, 
and retiring rooms, and storerooms (over the gateways) and service 
halls, and halls with fire-places in them, and storehouses 
(outside the vihara) and closets and cloisters and halls for exercise 
and wells, and sheds for the wells and bath-rooms, and halls attached 
to the bath-rooms and ponds, and open-roofed sheds.” The Culla~ 
ragga of the Vinaya Pitaka narrates to us the incidents which appear 
to be connected'with the earliest of such works. A merchant of 
Rajagaha^ seeing that the Bbikkhus, being without buildings, were 
forced to stay wherever they could, expressed a desire to build dwe.- 

(U Fouchar. op,c/t., p. 12. 
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Ilings for them. The Bhikkhus declined the offer because the Buddha 
had not given them permission to accept any such dwellings. The 
matter was reported to the Buddha who then accorded the ncccssaty 
permission in the following words: “I allow you. Oh Bhikkhus, 
abodes of five kinds Viharas, addhayogas, storied dwellings, attics, 
caves.” Thereafter the merchant of Rajagaha ” had sixty dwelling- 
places put up in one day.” This he did, we are further told, “for 
the sake of heaven.” These sixty dwelling places were dedicated to 
the “ Samgha of the four quarters”. The the Buddha commended 
his action thus: 

“To give viharas to the Samgha, wherein in safety and in 
peace 

To meditate and think at ease, the Buddha calls the best 
of gifts. 

Let then, the able man, regarding his own weal, 

Have pleasant monasteries built, and lodge there 
learned men. 

Let him with cheerful mind give food to them, and drink, 

Raiment, and dwelling-places, to the upright in heart. 

Then shall they preach to him the truth- 

The truth dispelling every grief which truth when here 
that man perceives. , 

He sins no more, and dies away.” * 

These earliest viharas were of a very simple pattern affording 
maximum of comfort and minimum of luxury. They had a door 
with door-post and lintel and a string for the door to be fastened. 
The doors had bolts and pins. The viharas had three different 
kinds of windows, “wiiviows made with railings, windows made with 
net-work, and windows made with slips of wood.”* The windows 
had curtains and were shuttered. The furniture provided in such 
viharas was minimum necessary. There was a “solid bench or 
divan built up against the wall of a room, or under the veraiKlah 
against tire outsaid hall of the house.” The vihara may be furnished 
with a rectangular chair, an armchair, a sofa, a state chair ora board 
to reclive on.” _ _ __ __ . 


(1) fb/d.. p. ItSO. 
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The viharas were white-washed and painted with red and 
black colouring. Before applying the white wash the walls were 
covered with slime or paste and in the case of the red colourinj; 
rtwtter tefore being applied, the' walls were plastered with paste 
made of mustard-seed and oil of beeswax.* For making the black 
colour stick, slime and some astringent liquid were used. The 
ceilings were covered with ceiling cloth and pins and bamboos were 
fixed'in the room to hold the monks robes.- There was a service 
hall, a water room and a water shed attached to the vihara. The 
viharas were fenced round with brick walls or stone walls or 
wooden tences.* The roof was either built up of brick or stone or 
cement or covered with straw and leaves.* 

The location of the viharas was such th.it they were “not too 
far from the town and not too near, convinient for going and for 
coming, easily accessible for all who wish to visit... .by day not too 
crowded, by night not exposed to too much noise and alarm, 
protected from the wind, hidden from men, well fitted for a 
retired life.” ’ 


The early viharas were humble in appearance and simple in 
style but later on pillars with capitals were provided. Once we are 
told, Visakha Migaramata offered a storeyed building supported on 
pillars with capitals of elephant heads for the Samgha and the 
Buddha permitted the monks to accept it.® Since then, it would 
seem, external decoration oi vih-iras came into vogue. 


Besides these buildings laymen would also offer caves to the 
fraternity and such offers were grateiully received. But such places 
were provided only with a view to offer the maximum amount of 
comfort to the Samgha, as an indirect result of which the lay donor 
may expect to collect much spiritual merit. 


The appearance of the Stupa, on the other hand, is attiibut- 
able directly to the cult of Veneration. The idea behind a stupa 
and its veneration was one‘of a-case' of more direct merit than 
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much of a necessity in their everyday life as hearing a sermon from 
a bhihkhu. The stupa was of a commemorative form. Ananda, the 
trusted disciple of the Buddha, asks: “What are we to do, Lord, 
with the remains of the Tathagata” to which the Buddha replies 
that his body should be cremated and over the relics a stupa shovild 
be built. He says: “A Tathagata, an Able Awakened one, is 
worthy of a cairn." Such a cairn, he instructs Anada, should be 
built at the four cross roads and lay devotees should visit it and 
place garlands or perfumes or paint and make salutation there to 
their abiding merit.* The Buddha also indicated the four places of 
pilgrimage for the devout. Thi.y were: (1) the place where he 
was bom, (2) the place where he was enlightened, (3) the place 
where he first set in motion the wheel of Law and (4) the place 
where he finally passed away.- To such places then the lay-davotees 
would flock as an act of merit. Asoka later on, built some of his 
pillars on those spots to rommemorate the events associated with 
them. And Foucher has concluded that these places of pilgrimages 
must have been the earliest centres of Buddhist art. 

When we take into consideration all these factors it is easy to 
to understand that Buddhist art mainly owes its origin to the zeal of 
the lay devotee. Indeed, it will apparent that it was the Buddhist 
lay devotee who gave an impetus to Buddhist art, the marvel¬ 
lous results of which we see in Samchi and Barhut, Karle and 
Sarnath. For its inception and encouragement Buddhist art owes 
much to its laymen and its only when the lay community was 
properly organised into a Buddhist community as a unit of popula¬ 
tion distinct from the mass of Brahmanic followers that the 
Buddhist art came into its own. 

Buddhist art, we have remarked earlier, has been evolved in 
to answer a specific demand which was to satisfy the religious urge 
of the people. It, on the other hand, fulfilled a wry real need. 
It proved a very valuable means of propagating the Buddhist faith 
most effectively. It also served as a potentially cohesive force in 
uniting the Buddhist lay community with more integration and 
solidarity. We know from some Samchi and Barhut inscriptions 
that village committees were formed to help building the railings o^ 

(1) Rhy»-Davida, Dia!. of the Buddho. II. p. 156. 

I2l Ibid. 
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the stupas at Barhut and Santchi.' These Buddhist places of worship 
not only provided external synabols - a long felt need for the laity- 
but also brought them together in a group bound by common ideals 
and aspirations. The artist, on his part, being thoroughly imbued 
with Buddhist ideals could portray their innermost thoughts and 
feelings for in the words of Smith'^ “An artist is the expression rather 

of collective than of individual thought.” The Buddhist artist 

living in a society which piously turvied its lofty thoughts towards 
the Buddha and his inspiring life and being himself endowed with a 
“projective” imagination of bis cwn could reflect the ideals of the 
times in which he lived and thus liberated the synthesising forces of 
art for the uniflcacion and eddification of his people. 

Buddhist art had another advantage and it lay in the liberal 
tendencies adopted by the patrons in the selection of the work' 
men. Buddhism, being itself protest against the caste system natU' 
rally ignored the differences of caste. In consequence the Bud¬ 
dhist patrons had .n wider scope for selection of artists.*’ The 
artists, on their part, coming from diverse strata of society and 
representing diverse environment brought with them a refreshing 
variety to bear upon their anistic productions. Further, as all 
of them were, in all probability, Buddhists or at least deeply 
imbued with Buddhistic ideals could easily and faithfully represent 
the religious feelings and ideals of their patrons. Again, execution 
of such artistic edifices being considered works of merit the believ¬ 
ing artists could work with burning zeal and an unparalleled 
singleness of purpose. All these factors combined to produce a 
gigantic pageant which we now call Buddhist art. 

All Buddhist art. from the point of view of the laity, could be 
divided into two distinct groups. Under the first would fall all 
such buildings as were utilitarian in purpose, like cells, caves^ 
vihars, and parks and the other group would comprise of c6m- 
memorative structures like stupas with their railings, and stambhas 
or lats. 

The stupa, due to its close association with the Buddhist 
movement is widely known as a Buddhist edifice. But the stupa^ 

*1) Bania & S'.nha, Barhut Inscriptions, p. 14. 

(3) Smith, Greek Art S National Lils, p. 263. 

(3) Havall, A Handbook ol Indian Art, p. 20. 




evidently, rocs much further into antiquity than Buddhism itself. 
The Buddha, in fact, speaks of stupas or cairns while instructirij; his 
disciple Ananda regarding the disposal of his'body after Parinirvana- 
“At the four cross roads” he says ‘‘a cairn should be erected to the- 
Tathagata.”' From this passage it appears that it was a common 
practice to erect stupas over the remains of the bodies of departed 
persons especially noblemen. 

Longhurst- discussing the evolution of the stupa refers to the 
specimens of ancient sepulchres commonly found in South India 
and the tumuli of the Deccan as “the prototype of the Buddhist 
stupa or tomb.” “These tumuli,” he further says,” arc low circular 
mounds of earth surrounded by a ring of big boulders firmly planted 
in the ground to keep the tumuli in position and to mark the 
sacred spot.”. 

Block** discussing the finds from the Vedic Burial Mounds 
situated in the villages of Lauriya and Pakhri in the Champaran 
district refers to the burial lessons mentioned in the Sutras and 
Pravaras. According to vcdic tradition “the disposal of the dead in 
ancient India was divided in four separate acts, viz. (1) cremation 
(2) collecting the bones of the cremated person and depositing them 
in an urn, (3) expiation and (4) erection of the funeral monument.” 
The stupa, in the earlier stages of its history, would seem to be 
associated more with royalty than a specifically religious purpose.' 
The umbrella on the top of the stupa signified more of earthly power 
than religious influence. “The royal umbrella,” says Havell*’ raised 
on the top of the stupa was not mere religious symbolism: it was in 
the first instance a recognition of the social ranks, real or assumed, 
of the spiritual teachers whose ashes were deposited there.” What 
then, the Buddha’s injunction to Anand in the Mahaparinihhana 
Sutta signifies is that he wishes his body to be disposed off according 
to the accepted tradition. But when the custom came to be practis¬ 
ed by the Buddhists it underwent a transformation in character, the 
social values in raising a tumulus were transformed into religious 
values and later on the stupa became a place of worship. 

(1) Rhys Davids, Dio/- of the Buddha, II. p. 156. 

(2) The Story of the Stupa, pp. 12-13. 

(3) Archaeological Survey of India, New Imperial Series, Vol. II. p. 13. 

(4) Hevell, .4 Handbook of Indian Art, p. 14. 

(5) Ibid., p. 5. 
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Another difference which the Buddhist stupa has with the 
earlier sepulchres lies in this thst the latter were always built on 
secluded spots while the former was bulit in a prominent place. 
Considering that the Buddhist stupa was a monument of religious 
significance It is inevitable that it differed from the earlier sepulchres 
in location. A. Prakash does not regard the tumulus as a precursor 
of the stupa for he remarks, that a tumulus is a mound covering 
up a tomb or grave while a stupa contains only relics. Fergus- 
son in 1913’ argued. "I personaly hesitate in believing that the 
Buddhist stupa is the direct descendent of the sepulchral 

cumulus of the Turanian races. The Indians, however, never 

seem to have buried, but always to have burnt, their dead, and 
consequently ever, so far as we know, had any tumuli among 
them. It may be In consequence of this that the stupas, in the 
earliest times took a rounded or domical form, while all the tumuli, 
from being of earth, necessarily assumed the form of cones.” 
Longhurst’s study of the tumuli in the Deccan sufficiently inva¬ 
lidates Fergusson’s remark that no tumuli are to be found in 
India.* That the burial mounds were also rouiul in shape can be 
easily seen from the reference to the Burial munds in Magadha as 
stated in Sacapatha Brahmana.^ The references to the four 
different kinds of funeral practices mentioned by Bloch* dis¬ 
tinctly state burial and preservation of relics as some of the 
customs of the disposal of the dead. While it will be hazardous to 
jump to the conclusion that the stupa is the prototype of the 
ancient tumuli it Is nevertheless clear tliat in the stupa we can 
definitely trace the influence of the tumuli. 

In the eyes of the Buddhists the stupa served a dual purpose 
i.e. it served as a funeral relicry and also as .a memorial edifice." 
Moreover the stupa, as far as the laity were concerned, served a very 
important purpose. So long as the Buddha was alive, his powerful 
personality was sufficient for the populace in matters of faith. But 
after his I’arinirvana some emblem was required which would rally 
the diverse elements among the lay people and give them a synthetic 

'1/ History of Indian Atohitecturo, I, p. 65. 

(2) Longhu -st. op.all^ p. 12. 

(3) Sm Chanda, Indo-Aryan Bacos, p- r'l9. 

'41 OpxsU. 

(S) Sae, Bs:ua. Barhut, III, pp. 12.19, where the learned author exhaustively 
discusses all theories purporting to explain the origin of the stupa. 





form of a distinct communit>- centred round the memory of the 
magnihetent personality of the Teacher. As Buddhism developed, 
the commemorative aspect of the stupa underwent a further change 
and it became a place of worship. The perambulatory path and the 
niches for candles and flowers were essentially meant for such a 
purpose.' 

In order to interpret correctly the intimate relation existing 
between the Buddhist laity and works of art wc must try to under' 

t 

stand here the state of the Buddhist movement at the time of the 
production of artistic movements. 

We have seen earlier that Buddhism started as a monastic 
movement. During the course of its evolution as a religion the laity 
were included in the fold and consequently the religious tenets 
themselves underwent a steady transformation, resulting in the 
monastic creed Anally emerging as a fiill-fledgcd religion of large 
masses of population in India. In the early stages this population 
which led its life according to the prescribed tenents of Buddhism 
concerning a layman had not to undergo a departure from its 
previous mode of life but as time went it became more and more 
distinct as a homogenous unit of population characterised as a 
Buddhist community. In the course of this evolution the Buddhist 
community had its own places of religious worship and priesthood. 
As a conjunct of this evolution we And Buddhist art evolving 
concurrently and in response to u speciAc need. This art reflects 
the crystallisation of the transformed beliefs of the Buddhist 
population and also shows in clear relief the parr played by the 
Buddhist clergy and the layman. 

In the earlier part of this chapter we traced the growth of Bud¬ 
dhist ecclesiastical ediAccs and later on turned to the consideration 
of the stupa as a funeral monument and a commemorative ediAce. 
We also saw, during the course of oar survey that the stupa changed 
from a purely commemorative ediAce into a place of worship. 

The system of stupa worship as a distinct religious function 
obligatory on the laity characterises the third period of evolution 
of Buddhism as a religion of the masses. The V^imaua and Peitii'a- 
tthus tells us of many stories which refer to the good effect of 

(1) Havtll, Op.c/.'., p. 46. 
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:stupa'Worshtp clearly encouraging such a tendency. The various 
^panels on the failings of Samchi and. Barhut also show the slow 
'emergence of the personality of the Buddha in. divine form 
and the rapid growth of Buddhalogy.* As Vogel-observes: “In 
Buddhist India it Was the person of the great master himself which 
satisfied the impulse to worship. The homage of his fcllowroen 
raised him upon the the throne of the deity, which he himself had 
left empty. He was at first worshipped in his relics later on in his 
image.” Before w-c turn to the purely artistic aspects of the Buddhist 
monuments wc shall review the relations of the Buddhist clergy 
with the laity and consequently the part they played in the growth 
of the Buddhist monuments. 

The Buddhist monk is shown in the Pali Nikayas to be the 
leader to the laity in all matters intimately connected with the 
Buddhist religion. He not only ministered to the purely religious 
needs of the laymen but in times of distress offered the latter 
consolation and advice. The layman, on his part, saw to it that the 
bhikkhu was comfortable as regards food and dwelling for which 
purpose samgharamas, viharas and caves were built. As one who 
was responsible for the protection and spread of the Dhamma the 
monk incited the layman to perform not only personal acts of 
charity but also encouraged him to provide generously in the execu¬ 
tion of building stupas' which were places of common religious 
worship. “There is no reason to doubt” observes Barua^ “that 
the railing with gateways (at Barhut) owed its existence to and 
reached its completion under the fostering care of Buddhist monks 
and nuns of the local Samgharama, the traces of which lingered in 
ihc midst of the ruins of the stupa. The early existence of this 
monastery is evident from one of the votive inscriptions recording, 

as it seems, the gift of a nun of the local monastic abode.The 

Buddhist teachers of this monastery must have been persons well- 
known, honoured and trusted throughout the country. One can 
presume that it is by the influence of this body of trustees 
that several gifts in the shape of donations and materials flowed in 

.f 1) B. C. Law, N., XVin, p. :!87. 

't2) Vogral, Buddhist Art, p. 2. 

•{3) Ci. Ta:a{dar, "Artistic Interest in Posl-Asoian Sculptare” I.H.Q. II, p. 826. 

.( 4 ) Barua, Barhut, I, p. 42. 





from the four quarters from the monks and nuns, all of whom were 
Buddhists, the Buddhist laity consisting of both men and women, 
the princes and artizans, and other persons, as well as collective 
bodies ot wealthy cityzens.” The Buddhist laity on its part nobly 
discharged its religious duties by generously contributing towards 
the erection of religious momtments. Most of the donors whose 
names appear on the votive inscriptions at Samchi are Buddhist lay 
believers which fact is a sufficient testimony to the role played by 
the laity in the development of Buddhist art. 


(1) Marshall. & Foucher, The Monuments of Somohi, I, p« 297. 


CHAPTER 11 


ART UNDER ASOKA 


JT is {'enerally traditional to l>eRin the history oi art with the 
rei}CT\ of Asoka’ for a really cogent history of ait in India could 
only be begun with the glorious rule of Asoka. Wc saw earlier 
that Indian art had a tradition going much more into antiqviity 
than the age of the Mauryas. There are, however very few remains 
of pre-Mauryan art have survived because the building material 
being wood the specimens of specimens which could be difinitely 
termed as prc'Mauryan and preserved in a condition which makes 
the assessment of their worth practical. The edifice known as 
arasandha'ki baithak near Rajagir is distinctly pre-Asokan.* Bc' 
sides this, several other specimens could also bc attributed to a pre* 
Mauryan times. These may be described as the Parakham statue of 
a Yaksha, two Patna Yaksha statues, the Besnagar Yakshi statue, the 
Chhargaon Naga Statue, the Mathura seated Yaksha, the Patna 
female chauri-bearer, the upper part of the Baroda colossal Yaksha 
and the Besnagar Kalpavriksha.-‘ Compared to the Asokan speci¬ 
mens these figures arc crude and lacking in finish but they show the 
directions in which artistic tendencies were progressing. 

But with Asoka Buddhist art comes into its own. If the 
credit of invigorating Buddhist art is to bc given to Asoka then to 
Buddhism must bc attributed the inspiration which formed the 
motive force of all Asokan artistic representations. “Asoka....” 
observes Havell* raised the technic arts employed by Brahmanical 
ritualism on to a higher intellectual plane and made the fine arts a 
potent instrument in national education and in his propagation of 
the Buddhist faith....” The teaching of the Buddha, according to 
the same authority’ served as a great impulse to the development of 
Indian art, “widening the intellectual outlook, and ccrclating the 

(1) Giunwadel, Buddbls' Art in India, p. 2, Also Bachhoier, Early Indian 
Sculpture, p. 1. 

(2) Fergusson, History of Indian & Eastern Architecture, L P- 125- 

(3) A. Prokaih, The Foundation of Indian Art & Archaeology, pp. 60-81. 

(4) Havell, Ideals of Indian Art, pp. 15-16. 

13) Ibid,, p. 13. 
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abstract ideas and spiritual vision of the vcdic auc with human 
conduct and the realities of life.” 

Asokan monuments, for the purpose of description and 
evaluation, could be divided into three groups: (a) stupas, (b) caves, 
and (c) pillars. 

According to Buddhist tradition Asoka was responsible for 
building 84,000 stupas.' Th.e statement though exaggerated out of 
all proportion contains a germ of truth. We are told that the 
relics of the Buddha’s body wore distributed first a:ter his death and 
the second distribution took place in Asoka's reign.- Over some 
relics he must have built stupas at various places. The Samchi stupa 
in the earliest stage belonged to the Asokan age.‘ Likewise to Asoka 
must be attributed the stupa at Sarnath.' These stupas were probably 
huilt of bricks i>ver which successive generations added some portions 
resulting in the grand effdifices discernible teday in their rtiins. 
These stupas must have contained some relice of the Buddha’s body 
or of his prominient disciples.*’ Asoka himself speaks of his 
ha\ing enlarged the stupa of Konagamana, a former Buddha.® 

The earliest historical cave of India can be attributed to the 
12th regnal year of Asoka." The Kami Chopar cave was execavated 
in the 19th year of his reign." These caves arc carved out of a 
solid piece of rock, generally of granite. The frontage contains a 
door with sloping jambs which are evidently a copy of the wooden 
protoypes." The Lomas Rishi cave has over its doc>r a carving show'- 
jng a Jlowery fringe with another showing a fringe of elephants."’ 

The Barabar group of caves situated in an insulated range of 
granite hills on the left I'wnk of the Phalgu giver in the Gaya distr.ct 
are a prominent example of early cave architecture. “"They arc seven 

(1) Legg«, Travels of Fa Hien, p. 69. 

(2) Cf. Jayrwal, J.B.O.R3., XVII, p. 400 where he act Ibutet 2^9 B.C. as the date 
Oi diBtcvbuUon. 

(3) Fe guc.'ton. Hist of Indian & Eastern Architecture. I, p. 63. Marshall and 
Fombe- Monumen-s of Samchi, I, p.2i. Havell, Handbook of Indian Arf, p37. 

(4) Marshall, & Foucher op. c/I. p. 21. 

(5) Ibid, 

(6) Ho'.tz-fch Inscriptions of Asoka, p. 165. 

t?) Fe'gujgon & Burgess, Cave Temples of India, p. 38. 

(8) Ibidu P- 41. 

(9) Ibid., p. 40. 

(10) Ibid., p. 39. 
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in number, and thous'h differing in plan, are all similar in character 
and evidently belong to the same age. Their dimensions are con¬ 
siderable.’'' Both internally and externally they are plain and devoid 
of all artistic decoration and though they are the “smallest and 
least ornamented of any to be found in India, it still must have 
required a strong religious impulse to induce men to excavte even 
caves 30 to 40 feet in length In the hard granite rock, and to polish 
their interiors to the extent that some of them are finished and all 
probably were intended to have been.’’- 

The pillars of Asoka which in the words of Vincent Smith’’ 
“merit our attention and admiration as monuments of engineering 
ability, perfect examples of the highest skill of the stone cutter, and 
vehicles of a brilliant display of fine art” form a distinct landmark 
in the evolution of Indian architecture and sculpture. The list 
of Asokan pillars consists of about 10 monoliths as follows: 
(a) Delhi-Topra, (b) Delhi-Mirath, (c) Allahabad, (d) Lauriya 
Arataja, (e) Lauriya Nandangarh, (0 Rampurva, (g) Samchi, (h) 
Sarnath, (i) Rummindei and (j) Nigliva.^ These monoliths are of 
highly polished sandstone o%er 30 feet in height. The columns 
have a tapering appearance and the top is surmounted with 
a capital variously described as bell-capital or an inverted loius. The 
capital supports the figure of an animal, either a lion or a bull 
The capital projects on all sides of the shaft and “the underside of 
the projecting portion is relieved with an ornament” and some design 
while “the bell itself is decorated with conventional lotus petals'*.” 
The animals display a vibrant spirit and posses a majesty all their 
own revealing the famibrity of the artist with objects of n.'iture. 
The massive appearance of the shaft and weight pose to us problems 
of considerable engineering interest and compel even the most 
sceptical critic to speak with full warmth in admiration and praise 
about the artistic merit of these monoliths. 

The pillars of Asoka which are hailed as “a triumph 
of _ engineering, archi tecture ^d_sculpture ”” hav e provoked 

(1) /6/0*.. p.38. 

(2) Fe?9Ui«on and Burgeis, op.c/t., p. 42. 

(3) "The Monolithic pillars or Columns of Asoka." Z.DM.G,, 19U. p. 221. 

<41 Ibid., p. 225. 

l5) A,S.f. ,Nbw Impe-aal Saiies, Vol. IV, p. 9. 

^6) Mookeili. Men <S Thought In Ancient India, p. 10. 
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considerable divergence of views among scholars regarding the 
supposed foreign influence on their artistic execution. The 
ornamentation and the capital' arc either supposed to Iv a copy 
from Gi'eck- or Persiem models. The honey suckle ornament 
says Fergusson^, on the Allahabad pillar, is a copy of that used by 
the Greeks with the Ionic order. It is hardly possible that it was 
borrowed directly from the Greeks, more likely to have been 
borrowed through Persia. Bachhofer presumes that Pers*a exerted 
considerable influence on Maurya Art,' and Grunwedcl is of a 
similar opinion.* Bachhofer,* in his voluminous work on Early 
Indian Sculpture observes that the impulse came from Persia “for 
India required a powerful stimulus before it was able to emerge from 
the depths of handicraft and to enter the free field of higher art.” 
“No important monument among those preserved in India,” says 
Grunwedel, “is anterior to the time of King Asoka. All that have 
been preserved show undoubted Persian Influence in their style’” 

It has been observed before that specimens of Indian art prior 
to Asoka are almost non-existent and when Asoka comes on the 
scene with the monoliths the artistic execution shows perfection, 
finish and a very high degree of artistic craftsmanship. In order to 
explain this strange phenomenon scholars naturally presuppose 
some foreign influence, be it Persian or Greek. But it must be 
remembered here that Asoka was the first to substitute stone for 
wood and that all pre-Asokan architecture and sculpture being 
executed in wood has unfortunately perished, thus rendering it 
impossible for us to trace a steady evolution of artistic forms. It is 
possible that the monoliths which suggest foreign influence at the 
highest may have had wooden prototypes and that the institu- 
tion of such pillars may not entirely be due to Persian mixlels.' 
Another fact which must be emphasized here is that the Persian 
pillars are adjuncts to architectural superstructures and never 
appear independently. The Asokan pillars, on the other, hand a e 

(1) Marshall, A Guide lo Sar.ehl, p. 10. 

•(2) Fe-.'qussotr, History of ItKiion & Eaitern Archlteclure, 1. p. 58. 

(3) Ear/y Indian Sculpture, p 10. 

(4) Giunwodel, Buddhist Art in India, pp. 16-17. 

(.S) Ibid, p. 7. 

(6) Bachholfer, Early Indian Sculpture, p. 3. 

(7) Fanigsson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, I, p. 56. 
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independent and raised to fulfill a specific commemorative need- 
A. Prakash has very ably pointed out the differences between the 
India monoliths and the Persian pillars. “Firstly,” he says, “The 
Asokan columns arc invariably made of monolithic grey sand'Stoncs 
while the Persian ones consist of various material. Secondly, the 
Maurvan columns have no base or appendage like those in Persia. 
Thirdly, the lower elements of all abacus in India are lotus; nothing 
like it is found in Persia. Fourthly, the Asokan emplcctum is zoop* 

herus.”* A. Prakash finally concludes, “The Asokan lotus 

capital should not be regarded as a copy of the Persian bell-capital. 

Bachhofer"' accepting the view that there was considerable 
Persian influence on Maurya art points out the differences between 
the two and concludes th,^t there was a “thorough transformation 
of Persian tendencies in Indian art.” 

Mookerji* discussing the opinion regarding the monoliths 
Iwing an Indian copy of Persion models says, “This, however, does 
not seem, on a closer examination, to be completely correct view of 
the subject. Even V. A. Smith was not prepared to go so far in 
ascribing forcing origin to Asokan art. He points out that the 
“raising of religious symbols for common reverence is a time- 
honoured Indian practice. Hindu temples have always before them 
their banner-torch and light-pillar, which arc often adorned with the 

special symbol of the god, a wheel, or a trident. The Asokan 

pillar is the di scendent of those royal or tribal ensigns or standards 
which were set up to mark off the sacrificial areas for ancient Vedic 
ceremonies.” 

Scholarly opinion is also divided regarding the nomcncleture 
describing the capital which is variously stated to be a bell capital 
or a lotus capital. Oo a close examination the capital appears to be 
an inverted lotus* in which we see a peculiarly Indbn influence 
in the selection of the object. 

The loti’S, of all other flowers, is the most celebrated in 
Indian literature and art. What the rose is to Persia the lotus is to 
(1 f The Fourc’otfon of Ir.dion Art & Archaeology, p. 84. 

(2) Ibid. 

(.T) Early Ir.dion Sculpture, p. 5. 

(45 Atoka, p. 99. 

(5) Cf. bhavalorh Ma.ursdar, "Syrr.laology oi the A»cka Pillar Capital. S» cr.a.h.’* 
I. C, II p. 161. 




India. It symbolises innocence an .1 purity, majesty and {irace. Of 
all flowers mentioned in Pali litcrarure the lotus is the most off 
Tcpeated. The followin*; simile is the most constantly referred to; 
“As in a pond of blue, or red, or white lotuses, some lotus-plants 
born in the water grow up in the w.uer, do not emerv’c from the 
water, but thrive sunken beneath, and other lotus-plants, born in 
the water and < 5 rown up in the water reach to the level; while other 
lotus-plants born in the water and erown up in the water, stand 

thrusting themselves above the water, undrenched by it.This 

simile is related to descrilu' the way in which the world appeared to 
the Buddha as he surveyed it immediately after his enlightenment. 
Now we know tliat Asoka was a devout lay-devotee of the Buddha 
and was very wrll-conversant with the utterances of the Buddha as 
his edict addressed to the Samgha testifies. Is is highly possible tliat 
Asoka used this symbol in the sense the Pali authors used it and the 
animal surmounting it signified the Dharma or the Samgha which 
was regarded as a personification of the Dharma after the Buddha’s 
death. Hence, it is possible to suggi^st that the lotus symbolism has 
been specially selected to interpret the specifically Buddhist associa¬ 
tions attached to the places where the pillars were erected. 

It must be made clear here that even though it be "strongly 
argued that the Asokan pillars are not a copy of Persian models it 
must be admitted that some influence must have been exered by 
Persian artistic tendencies on the development of Maurya.i art. 
Buddhist art even though it borrowed certain elements from foreign 
sources still its effect is so homogenous that the foreign influence is 
not apparent. We have stated elsewhere that the fundamental 
characteristic of Buddhism was synthesis and this applies with equal 
force to art which was inspired by Buddhism. Buddhist art took 
what was unmistakably good from Persia and Bactria but this 
borrowing was welded into such a harmonious and synthetic whole 
that the effect is full of vitality and elemental force. Bachhofer- 
speaks of the “entirely Indian mode of expression” and the “com¬ 
plete mastery of all the plastic agents of expression”-’. Grunwedel 
refers to “orientalised animals” playing an important part in 

(1) Rhy« Davids, Dial, of the Buddha. 11, p. 32; also Padum va toyana alippama- 
nam Munt Suttam, SuHa Ntipato. 

(2) Early Indian Sculpture. pp.9-l\. 

(3l Ibid., p. 6. 




Buddhist art' but nil such descriptions though of fulsome praise do 
not do justice to the essentially Indian nature of Buddhist art. • 

Besides these caves and pillars and stupas Mauryan times 
must have also produced buildings, of great architfectural beauty and 
significance. Recent excavations at the site on which Pataliputra 
was built have revealed ruins of an extensive palace,* but nothing 
definite can be said about the architectural aspect of such buildings 
until the excavation is complete and the finds properly studied. 

The characteristics which inspired Mauryan art, then, could 
best be described as a lofty spiritualism and an intense spirit o ^ 
ccletic synthesis completely transforming its constituents. 


. . •% * 

(1) Buddhist Art in India, p. 18. 
Q) Mookerii, Asoka, p. 96. 


CHAPTER 111 


ART UNDER THE SUNGAS 

^HE disappearance of the M.uiryan power as a political force 
witnessed the Brahmanic revival with consequent decline of the 
Buddhist community.' Various contributory factors seem to have 
been responsible for the disintej^ration of the Buddhist community* 
The Samitha as a unified ecclesiastical body ceased to be and was 
substituted by a number of sects, each owning allcgience to its own 
Samglia. Each denomination then must have encouraged its own 
adherents to build for that particular Samgha. We have instances 
from Samchi where this sectarian spirit could be clearly seen. 

Parallel to the process of integration of Buddhism running 
towards a culminating point in its spread and glory under the 
regal patronage of Asoka, and later on reduced through disinte¬ 
gration into sub-sections with antagonistic interests moves Buddhist 
art. Under the Mauryas Buddhist art displays a singleness of 
impression which by its very comparitive simplicity produces an 
elemental effect. Art under the Sungas develops rapidly but the 
imprscsion is no longer unified. In the sculptures of Barhut and 
Samchi we a the preponderant emphasis on the scenes of Jatakii 
stories showing thereby that the artist was concerned more with 
displaying the life of the Teacher with all attendant miracles than 
the pristine purity of the teaching. The creative arge of the artist 
frets against conventions set by the simple life of the Buddha and by 
way of finding an escape from such limitations turns towards the 
past births of the teacher wherein a limitless scope tor artistic 
ingenuity and imagination could be found. The image of the Buddha 
is still absent, but the symbolism is found to be sufficient by the 
artist to express his aspiration and vision. 

The chief artistic productions of the age arc centred round 
the stupas of Barhut and Samchi. Each monument consists of 
a hemispherical stupa with railing and four gates in the four 

(1) Cf. Marshall & Foucher, The Monuments of Samchi, 1. p 24, where the authors 
speak of domage to the stupa at Sanchi under the Sungas. 



directions. The monuments had varied and slow growths and 
each generation seems to ha^’e striven to add something of its own 
to them. The gorgeousness of the carvings coupled with the spirit 
peeping through their interstices is as diversified as a thick tropical 
jungle growth, essentially lacking the elemental lorce and vitality of 
the Maurya art. 

“The stupa of Bharhut” says Havell', “with its pilgrim 
procession path enclosed by a sculptured rail, belongs to about the 
third century B.C., and is one of the earliest known examples of 
Indian art.” The earliest stupa could be ascribed to Asoka’s time 
but the railings definitely belong to the Sungan age. The stupa 
itself being in a ruinous condition it is not possible to have an 
accurate idea of its size or dimension.s.- The structure was hemis¬ 
pherical in shape with a cylindrical base crowned by an umbrella. 
The surface of the dome must have been ornamented with floral 
designs “of a double chain-work, containing in its undulating 
folds some large flowers, suspended from- large stalks, hanging 
forth from the top.”-^ 

The railing runs all around the stupa with four openings on 
four sides. These openings must have had gates guarded over by 
dvarapalas. “ Thus the railing was divided into four equal segments 

or quadrants. It was a composite ot four distinct elements. 

Each quadrant of it was a strong network in stone, of sixteen pillars 
needled by three rows of crossbars, provided with a plinth at the 
base and covered at the top with a massive coping.”' These railings 
contain panels showing different scenes from the past lives of the 
Buddha and also certain scenes associated with the Buddha’s historical 
life. These carvings are of greatest value and interest for the inter¬ 
pretation of the religious sentiment ot the community and the 
effect artistic richness which it produced. 

In confirmity with the object of the present work we shall 
only restrict ourself to the interpretation of their artistic content in 
term of Buddhist lay life. The fundamental characteristics which 
differentiate the art of this age from that of the Maurya era are 

(1/ ld»als ol Indian Art, p. 16. 

(2) Ba:ua, Sor/iuM. p. 2. 

<3) Ibid, 
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richness in detail and a multiplicity of purpose. If wc take, for 
instance, the sculptural aspect of an Asokan pillar and compare it 
with that of a Barhut panel we arc struck by the difference in spirit. 
The former shows preoccupation with an idea, that idea being the 
representation in stone of the serenity and majesty as associated with 
the Buddha’s life. It possesses an unmistakable restraint resulting 
in a suggestive silence, a veritable embodiment of elemental vitality 
and purposeful life. The Barhut specimens, on the other Itand 
display such a multiplicity of detail, a fineness of artistic ingenuity 
ard imagination that we arc at once informed that a totally different 
spirit is inspiring this art in contra'distinction with the Mauryan age. 
The constant paeoccupation of the artist with the four emblems 
signifying the last life of the Buddha indicates that the attention or 
the laity was focussed on the Buddha almost in a spirit of devotion. 
The Jataka scenes likewise, would suggest the growth of Buddhalogy. 
The motive behind the picturization of so many Jataka scenes seems 
to be that of edification.* There was a change in the merely com¬ 
memorative aspect of the stupa and the devotional complex was 
added to it. Now the stupa was worshipped - the perambulator/ 
path would suggest so - not only as a mark of respect towards the 
Departed One as Teacher but as a symbol of a god and the action in 
so worshipping it was taken as good Kamma or Punna (merit). 
Stupa worship shows the introduction of the devotion cult. The 
early Buddhists showed no aversion to the inclusion of contem¬ 
porary popular ideas like worship of the tree-spirits etc. and 
probably the traces of such worship may be found in the cult of 
the stupa.- In the Barhut-Samchi period the symbolical represen¬ 
tation of the Buddha was able to satisfy the religious urge of the 
laity but as time and ideas changed the Buddha image gradually 
made its appearance.' Buddhist art freely borrowed from contem¬ 
porary customs, manners and ideas but they underwent a thorough 
transformation at the hands of the artists who made use of them. 
The railing round the stupa may have been copied from a popular 
custom of surrounding a sacred object with a protective screen 
and we are told of an instance where a man seeing a tree takes 

(1) Foucher, Beginnings of Buddhist Art, p. 33- 

(2) Mookerji. Notes on Early Indian Art, p. 11. 
t3) Ibid„p 23. 

—17 
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a fancy to it and thinking it to be sacred builds a protective wall 
round it.^ But the Buddhist railings arc less protective and more 
^dificatory. This decoration is conceived in a spirit of religious 
edification so much so that the railing transcends its secondary 
role and becomes as important as the stupa itself. The lay devotee 
after doing hannage to the stupa lingers on viewing the scenes 
representing the various lives of the Master whom he wor¬ 
shipped. 

Another characteristic which needs to be emphasized in rela¬ 
tion to post'Asokan Buddhist art is this that it is the art of the 
people.* The Maurya art flourished under the patronizing care of a 
sovereign monarch. It reflected the majesty of his vision and the 
intensity of his faith, the force of his feeling and the grandeur of his 
empire. Post-Asokan art, being essentially under the active guidance 
and support of the Buddhist laity aspired to represent their religious 
conviction in all its bewildering variety, and metamorphic imaginings. 
Being essentially a popular art,^ we repeat, it strove to please where 
pleasure does not satisfy and hence it went on boldly experimenting 
with symbols and emblems. True it is that like Asokan art the art 
of Barhut and Samchi follows the Buddhist tradition of cultural 
synthesis,^ but the ingredients pass through a rigoiirous process of 
metamorphosis only to emerge with an indigenousness of appearance 
all its own. This art, then, divested of all rigidity and immobility,, 
though attended by a spirit of serenity and selection is thoroughly 
capable of visualizing a diversity of mutually antagonistic elements 
and reducing them with the force of artistic imagination into a 
synthesised whole. “It is firmly based in life” as Herbert Reed 
obsesves, “in a very sensuous fulness of logic; but it transcends 
life.”^ It is fully capable of transcending the narrow limitations of 
relief and bulge into a vastness of compass. Consider for example the 

(1) Sag Burlingams, Buddhist Lagands, I, p. 146. 

(2) Bachhofer, Early Indian ScuJptura, I, p. 17. 

(3) Buwatil-Shastri. Early Jnacrlptions of Bihar arxi Oristo, p. 124: also 
"Hellenistic, Influence , R. Chanda, J.H.Q^ V, p. 6C4; G.unwedel, "Persian 
Influence," Bongaswamy Atyangar Vol. p. 16: Havell speaks of two elements 
at Barhut and Samchi, one an indegenous element and the other Hellenistic 
influence, Idaais of Indian Art, p. 16. 

(4) Tarafdar, The Sungaa had nothino, to do with Post-Asokan Art’- "Artistic 
interest in Post Asokan Art," J.H.Q^ II, p. 82 & 

(5) A Coat of Many Colours, p. 269. 
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narration of Jatnkn stories in stone. A single picture like that dc-- 
pictinj* Anathnpindika constructini; the jetavana rihara for the 
Buddha, encompasses within its frame a number of incidents which 
jtive an appearance of a connected story bcinp told with the sheer 
force of a suuKCstivc use of selected material. Consider ajjain the 
story of Vessantara carved on the front of Northern Gatewery of 
Samchi.' Marshall describes it as “one of Sanchi’s m.tstcr-pieces.” 
The long story showing the life of Vessantara and the supreme 
sacrifices he made by way of charitable actions is enlivened with the 
force of artistic vision and sincerity of purpose. To the uninitiated 
or better still the unsympathetic the piece may appear to be an absurd 
conglomeration of unconnected elements but the people for whom 
it was made must have understood it and understood well the moral 
of it. The motive of affording elation clearly points to the beginning, 
of the devotion cult. 

Besides these examples of the artistic productions of the age 
we have some figures of Yakshas and Yakshis which evidently belong, 

' t - 

to this period.' The Garuda pillar at Besnagar is another such, 
example. These specimens have nothing much to differentiate' 
them from the Samchi—Barhut complex except perhaps this that the 
former are cruder and less inspired. The Garuda Pillir is important 
as an indication of the growth and spread of Vaisnavism. 

Along with the spread of Buddhism into western India and 
other parts of the country appeared various monastic cave dwellings, 
in this period. The caves of Karle and Bhaja in the Poona district,, 
and the Nasik caves group show the busy life led by the Buddhist 
laity. These though essentially built on the same plan as 
followed earlier show a considerable development in the art of' 
excavation and decoration. 


(1) Marshall & Foucher, TVie Monuments of Somchi. 11, Plate 23. 

(2) A. Praltash. The Foundations ol Indian Art and Archaeolo^, p. 87. 



CHAPTER TV 


EDUCATION 

^y^HlLE examining the cultural conditions of the age under review we 
saw how Buddhism acted as a tremendous liberalising force. In 
this chapter an attempt is made to see Buddhist influence in the sphere 
of education. All education in ancient India for the purpose of easy 
description could be broadly divided into religious and secular. It 
is needless to add here that notices, literary or otherwise describing 
religious education far outnumber those giving information about 
secular training. Religious education mainly dealt with the instruc' 
tion in religious and philosophical subjects coupled with a 
knowledge of grammar, phonetics and other aspects of knowledge. 

(n the Upanishadic age three systems of education were 
widely prevalent.* The first one was “the normal system under 
which the teacher, as a settled householder, admitted to his instruC' 
tion pupils of tender age who, on the first dawn of consciousness, 
left the home of their natural parents, where their body was cared 
for and nursed, for that of spiritual parents where their mind and 
soul would be nourished.” After his upanayana ceremony the 
student would' go and reside .it the house of the teacher to loam all 
that the teacher could impart. 

The second type comprised institutions which were meant for 
the satisfaction of advanced students. The method followed here 
was of mutual discussions with renowned specialists and liteaary 
■ celebrities by such students. 

The third type of educational institutions could he described 
:as the parishads or assemblies convened by kings. Such assemblies 
were attended by all lenowned teachers and discussions on diverse 
topics were held. The king offered prizes of varying worth ro 
■successful disputants. 

The 'education that was imparted in the ashramas of the 
ancient gurus was generally of a religious type. The Milinda Panha 

((1) S«« Radha Kumud Mookarjl "A Chapter of Ancient Indian Education," 

U, pp. 272 281. 




gives a traditional description of it. The teacher, we arc told, madc- 
the students repeat the sacred hymns urging him to learn them by 
heart. The meaning was then explained and the right place of each 
particular verse was scruplously fixed and the student made to grasp 
the mysteries they contained. A knowledge of grammar and 
lexicograghy was also impaned to the student.' From this it would 
appear that generally an effort was made to impart learning, to teach 
the student how to behave in the world and to give him such 
wisdom as he can profitably use in his after-life.* 

But the most renowned place of learning before the rise of 
Buddhism was the university centre of Takkasila. Numerous 
Jutaka stories abound in references describing this star of learning in 
those ancient days. What made Takkasih famous was the prcseitce 
of a larg; number of renowned teachers to whom flocked students- 
practically from every comer of the country. Students generally 
went there to finish their education and form it would appear 
it was a sear of higher learning. The aterage age of the pupil 
going to Takkasila is described ns sixteen or “when come of age 
(vaytil>pactay Though the university usually catered for resident 
scholars, day-scholars were also admitted. The teachers had a large 
number of students to look after and in this they were assisted by 
assistant teachers.' 

The hours of study at the homes of these teachers were from 
morning to noon. The courses of study consisted of the three 
Vedas, the eighteen arts like elephant-lore, archery etc.'"' After 
finishing their education the students would travel back to their 
homes and on their way back would make it a point to study the 
manners of the people and the lands they travelled in." 

The Jatakas tell us that bankers and other rich folk made 
private arrangents fot the education of their sons.' Kautilya" gives a 
detailed description regarding the education of a prince. “Sciences”, 

(1) Mi/. A, 23. S.flX, XXXV. p. 17, 

(2) /bid. p. 63. 

<3) S«e Mehta, Pre-Buddhlst India, p. 299. 

(4) /a/., V, p. 247. 

(5) Mehta, op.c//., p. 303. 

(6) /at.. IV. p. 24. 

(7) Ibid. 

(8; Shamsistr)*, Aiibasoslra, p. 10. 
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I he says, ".thall be stuJied and their precepts strictUy observed under 
;the authority of specialist teachers. 

' Havint; undergone the ceremony of tonsure, the student shall 
‘learn the alphabet (lit>i) and arithmetic.” Then gradully he is 
'.taught Vedic lore and the science of government. 

In the epic period the princes were put through an exhaustive 

• course of liberal education. Subjects like elephant lore, horseman- 
•ship, the use of sword and bow and, military tactics, music, polity^ 
linguistics and other known sciences of the day were included in 
:such a curriculam.' 

The teachers, both secular as well as religioas were men of 
'tradition and exemplary conduct. The MilinJa Panha enumerates 
ahe virtues of an ideal teacher thus: 

The teacher should conduct himself in accordance with the 
'•twenty-five, virtues ot a teacher. And what are thy twenty-five?” 
The book then describes these virtues prominent among them being 
'that the teacher, always and without fail, keeps guard over his 
pupil, shows him what to Icam and how, to behave, corrects 
liis fauln and generally teaches him to be zealous in matters 
of study.* 

Along with the rise and growth of the Buddhist Samgha there 
came into prominence a system of education which was, to all 
intents and purposes, religious in conception and aim. The Buddhist 
novice was guided in the early years by preceptors called ttpajjhayas 
-and acariyas. Ao'ordingto the Mahavagga^ a newly admitted monk 
had to live for ten years under the guidance of an acariya befer he 

• could obtain the Nissaya. The duties of an upajjhaya and an acariya 

.are so identical that it is difficult to distinguish between the two. 

•^‘The position of an upajjhaya,” according to the translators of the 

■Vinaya texts* “was considered as the more important of the two; at 

;the upasampada service the upajjhaya had a more prominent part than 

'the acariya.... The duty of instructing the young bhikkhus in ths 

i holy doctrines and ordinances seems, therefore, to belong to the 

■upajjhaya rather than to the acariya .” Buddhaghosa'* in his gloss 

,(l) Sm Miss P.C. Dha:ma, Jlamayana Polity, p. 20. 

U2l Mil. P-. IV, 1,8, S.B£.. mV, p. 142. 

<(3) Mahavagga,l, 32, 

. (4) S J.E., XUI, pp. 178-179 Note 2. 

•jfS) Samonlapasadiko. V, pp. 977 & 985. 
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on the passage unier reference says that an upajjhaya is one who 
guides the pupil regarding what should be done and should not be 
done while an ncariya teaches him general etiquette. According 
to Buddhaghosa’s interpretation, then, the upajjhaya taught the 
dhamma and the acarya, yinaya rules. The Visnu Dharma shastra 
describes an acariya as one who teaches one branch of the Veda, 
together with its amgas such as that relating to phonetics and 
the rest” while an upadhyaya is one “who teaches Kim (afterhe 
has been initiated by another) either (an entire branch of the Veda) 
in consideration of a fee, or part of a Veda (without taking fee).”* 
This explanation is also not sufficiently clear for us to arrive 
at a proper understanding of the relative positions of the two 
teachers. 

With the development of the Samgharamas and viharas as 
ecclesiastical centres Buddhist education received a considerable 
impetus. Fa Hien describes these Samgharantas as centres of learning 
where junior monks studied Dharma and Vinayo.- He further says 
that to these centres of learning come ascetics of the highest virtue 
and students to learn all about philosophy and metaphysics.*' In 
such Samgharamas resided famous professors of Ahhidhamnia and 
Vindva* and the regular practice of the inmates of such viharas was 
to recite the sucras.** Specialization in one or more branches of the 
Buddhist doctrine must have come into vogue at a fairly early 
date considering the nature of the transmission of such texts. 
Thus we are told by the inscriptions of Barhut and Samchi that 
in that period epithets like Petaki, Pancanekiyika and Bhanaka 
were fairly common." 

It Sing says that a pupil at centres of Buddhist learning 
was first well grounded in the general principles of Buddhism, 
dogma and practice.' Later on he gives a detailed description of 
the subjects taught there. Writing, grammer and philosophy 
formed an important part of this curriculam.* 

(1) S££.. VI, p. 121. 

(2) L»Qg«, Tav»la of Fa-Hion, p. 28. 

(3) Ibid^ p. 79. 

(4) Ibid., p. 46. 

(5) Ibid., p. 44. 

(6) Barua & Sinha, Barhul Inscriptions, p. 123. 

(7) Takaktwu, A liecord of Buddhist practicos in India, p. 121. 

(8) Ibtd„ pp. 170-181. 
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Thomas* in his learned essay has shown how the deve¬ 
lopment of Pali Literature presumes a system of Buddhist education 
which must have been responsible for the growth of Abhiaharimt 
and the philosophical theories of the various Buddhist schools. 
The Niddesa, the commentary on the Sutta Nipata, by its inclusion 
in the canon, clearly indicates an early beginning for this system 
• of education. 

The attitude of the students whether religious or otherwise, 
to their teachers was one of reverence and veneration. Minute 
rules are laid down, both in the Brahmanical as well as 
Buddhist books for the guidance of a student. “A stxident” 
says the Vusistha- Dharmosastra "shall serve his teacher.’’- The 
students generally dwelt at the Guru’s house" and rendered such 
domestic service as was necessary.'* An ideal student is described 
as trutitful, modest and devoid of pride." The Mth'ndu Panha 
gives a concise description of the behaviour of a good student. 
He bows down before the teacher and stands up in his presence, 
draws water for him, sweeps out his cell, places tooth-sticks and 
washing water ready and generally looks to the teacher’s 
comfort.® 

Concerning vocational training we have not much of infor¬ 
mation. Professions in India from ancient times being'hereditary 
it is possible that a son served a period t>f apprenticeship under 
his father and learnt his trade. References to butchers, potters 
and their apprentices arc fairly numerous in the Nikay'as.' These 
references tell us that such apprentices were given necessary 
training in the workshops till they were able to start the 
business on their own. Professions like accountancy and medi¬ 
cine were regared as quite respectable and medicine and surgery 
were in a fairly advanced state.® 

(1) "Buddhist Education in Pali and Sanskrit Schools," Law, Buddhistic Studies, 
pp. 220-31. 
a) S.flX,XlV,p.40. 

(3) VII. pp. 116-119. 

(4) S.flX. XV. p. 271. 

(5) S£.E.. XIV, p. 152. 

(6) MU. P., IV. 8. 60. S.B.£., XXXVI, p. 185. 

(7) Cf. Rhys Davids, Dial, ol Buddha II, p. 331. 

(8) Cl S.BB.. XXXV pp. 9 & 69. 
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In maitcrs of fees, the teachers of Takkasila, wo arc tolJ, 
charited 100 to 2000 pieces of gold.' The fees wore cither paid 
before the commencement of the course or at the tennination.- 
Poor students who were unable to pay the necessary fees were 
maintained on the charitable subscriprion of the people of the 
place.' 

Thus the general educational conditions prevailing in the 
period under review were highly advanced and eoirosponding was 
the cultural level of the age. 


(1) Jatoko; IV, p. 24. 

(2) Ibid.. V. p. 247. 

(3) Ibid.. 1, p. 199. 
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S. B. E. XXV 

153 

Agnimitaa 

Agnimitra 

161 

Ions 

long 

161 

mention 

mentions 

162 

duty it is 

duty it was 

168 

dignitories 

dignitaries 



170 

(Foot note) 2 I. H. G. 

1. H. Q. 

177 

dynastry 

dynasty 

193 

Brahmans 

Brahmanas 

193 

pray 

prey 

193 

warries 

warrior 

163 

demination 

domination 

19S 

(Foot note) 1 Buddhism 

Buddhism 

225 

years 

year 

225 

interts 

interests 

in 

}>lasss banglass 

glass bangles 

229 

reinstantment 

reinstatement 

240 

monks robes 

monks’ robes 

240 

tenccs 

fences 

241 

will apparent 

will be apparent 

241 

into answer 

in answer to 

242 

turned 

turned 

242 

the 

the 

242 

eddification 

edification 

242 

vihars 

viharas 

244 

personaly 

personally 

247 

cityzens 

citizens 

248 

art have 

art which have 

248 

specimens of specimens 
which 

specimens which 

248 

diiinitely 

definitely 

248 

arasandh 

Jarasandh 

249 

excavte 

excavate 

250 

posses 

possess 

251 

hand ac- 

hand arc 

253 

oBF 

oft 

253 

(foot note) 1 Ntipata 

Nipata 

255 

we a the 

we see the 

256 

effect artistic 

effect of artistic 

258 

hamage 

homage 

260 

liteaary 

literary 

261 

form 

from 

263 

Vinayc 

Vinaya 

263 

g rammer 

grammar 
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